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HE work, of which I here offer an 

Engliſh tranſlation to the public, 
was written by the famous Lambert Bos, 
Profeſſor of Greek in the univerfity of 
Faneker, He was the ſon of James Bos, 
Rector and Firſt Regent of the ſchools 
of Worcum, and a relation of the learned 
Vitringa, Profeſſor of Oriental Languages, 
Theology, and Sacred Hiſtory, in the uni- 
verſity of Leyden, who wrote many books 
of divinity, which are much eſteemed, 


LAMBERT Bos flouriſhed from the year 
1670 to the year 1717, He was theauthor 
of many learned works, of which his An- 
tiquities of Greece is unqueſtionably the 
moſt valuable. It is an agreeable, though 
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compendious, deſcription of whatever is in- 
tereſting and inſtructive in the manners 
and cuſtoms of the ancient Grecks, without 
a knowledge of which we cannot under- 
ſtand their authors, The Reader will find 
in this book a comprehenſive and well con- 
need ſyſtem, which entertains the jmagi- 
nation, excites curioſity, and imprints upon 
the mind the objects which it preſents to 
it. To eyery cuſtom it joins the Greek 
terms which relate to it; and by thus con- 
necting the word with the thing, it brings 
us reciprocally acquainted with the nation 
by the language, and with the language by 
the nation. In ſhort, it is not, like many 
works of this kind, a compilation without 
choice and without judgment; hut the 
reſult of great and accurate reading, and 
ſupported throughout by ancient authority, 


IT is en of a critic to a dramatic 
author, to figure to himſelf an audience 
whom he is going to addreſs, to watch, in 
imagination, their leaſt motions, to conſider 

how 
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how every part of his piece is likely to affect 
them. It ſhould likewiſe be the care of 
young ſcholars to form, not a vague and 
ſuperficial, but a juſt and complete idea of 
the ancients, with whom a man of letters 
may be ſaid to paſs his life, Let them 

make themſelves acquainted with their 
cities, their plains, their mountains, and 
their rivers ; let them admire their temples 

and their other edifices ; let them contem- 
plate their religious ceremonies ; let them 
be preſent at their games, their ſhows, and 
their feaſts ; let them remark their flowing 
and venerable garments ; but above all, let 
them ſtudy and develope their national man- 
ners and character, which diſtinguiſh dif- 
ſerent countries yet more than cuſtoms. 
When we hear an extraordinary perſon 
talked of, we immediately form to ourſelves 
an idea of his perſon and aſpect, by the ac- 
tivity and ſtrength of fancy; but before we 
peruſe the records of an intereſting and ce- 


lebrated people, we ſhould acquire a know- 
ledge 
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ledge of their leading characteriſtics, on 


the more ſolid principles of accurate in- 
formation. 
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To facilitate this knowledge was the in- 
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tention of Lambert Bos in writing his An- 

tiquities of Greece; and the execution of 
his work is as maſterly as its deſign was 

uſeful. The notes of Frederick Leiſner are, 

indeed, an improyement to this work. 

They confirm its contents by quating the 

writers that warrant them. We muſt ob- 

ſerve, in honour to the Author and the 

Commentator, that the latter hath produced 

authorities for whatever is aſſerted, and, 

conſequently, that the former hath never 
truſted to conjecture. To this tranſlation ] 

have annexed thoſe authorities with the 

exacteſt fidelity, as they open a large field 

of inveſtigation to thoſe who take pleaſurg 

in the ſtudy of antiquity. 
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' Tyrs work, I flatter myſelf, will be as 
favourably received in England as it has 
been in Germany, where many editions 
of it have been printed. It will be more 
uſeful to young ſcholars than Potter's An- 
tiquities of Greece : it is more conciſe, and 
therefore its information is more eaſily com- 
mitted to memory: its plan is more ſimple 
and clear ; it leads us through a plain and 
direct path to a proſpect of antiquity. The 
work of the learned prelate ſhould only be 


peruſed by thoſe who are well verſed in 
Greek literature. 


Bur this book may be of uſe to thoſe who 
have long paſſed the threſhold of learning, 
and have penetrated its receſſes. The me- 
mory of polite ſcholars, of men of imagina- 
tion, is moſt tenacious of warm and ani- 
mated ideas ; they are apt to forget theſe 
jejune and local circumſtances, which, how- 
ever, explain and illuſtrate ſubſtantial and 
ſublime knowledge. To ſuch let me re- 


com- 
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commend this author, who will briefly, yet 
ſutis factorily, remind them of any material 
particular of Greek antiquities which may 
have eſcaped them; and by conſulting him, 
they will fave themſelves the trouble of 
having recourſe to a folio of formida- 
ble erudition. The Helluo Librorum, the 
leaden reſervoir of learning; if he ſhould 
chance to loſe a drop of his ſtagnated col- 
lection, I refer to the voluminous lueubra- 
tions of Gronovius, | 
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PART I. | 
Of the RRELIOGION of the Gu EES. 


HIS deſcription of the ancient 
manners, and inſtitutions, public, 


and private, ſacred, civil, mili- 


tary, and domeſtic, of Greece in general, 


and of Athens in particular, ſhall begin 
with the ſacred cuſtoms. But firſt it will 
be proper to give a "ſhort, topographical 
deſcription of Greece. 


A Topographical Deſcription of GREECE, 
ATTICA, and ATHENS. - 


I. Ancient 1) European Greece is bound- 
ed on the (2) weſt by Epirus; on the north 


by Macedonia, and part of the Egean fea; 
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on the eaſt by the Egean, and on the ſouth 
by the Ionian ſea. The country was called 
(3) Haas, and the inhabitants were called 
(4) Eames, from the name, Hellenes. 

IT. The name of the firſt Greeks was not 
Emes, but (5) Taue; whence they were 
called by the Romans Græci. This appel- 
lation of Greeks, it is true, we find not in 
Homer; but we meet with it in other old 
poets and proſe-writers. It was taken 
from (6) Graicus the ſon of Theſſalus. 

III. (7) Attica is a famous country of 
Greece, bounded on the eaſt by the Egean 
ſea, on the ſouth by the Saronick gulph, on 
the weſt by — and on the north by 
a. 

IV. Attica was anciently called Ionia, Inna, 
This is proved by the inſcription of an old 
(8) ſtatue. This name was not given the 
country from (9) Ion, the ſon of Xuthus, as 
the Greeks would have it ; but from an 
older (10) Ion, who is the Javan, ſon of 
Japhet, of the Hebrews. Hence Greece 


is called (11) Javan in the facred books. 
There 
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V. There were many (12) cities in Attica, 
of which Athens was the moſt celebrated. 
It was ſituated near (13) Eleuſis, which 
was famous for the (14) ſacrifices offered 
to Ceres. The circuit of Athens was (15) 
179 ſtadia. 

VI..It was a very (16) beautiful city. It 
was the aſylum of the Muſes, the (17) pa- 
rent of Arts and Sciences. On that ac- 
count the poets have Juſtly ſtyled it (18) 
The learned Athens, 

VII. The city was not at firſt ſo large 0 
extenſive as ĩt was afterwards. In its origin 
it only took up the ſpace on which the (19) 
citadel was afterwards built. It was called 
Cecropian, from (20) Cecrops its founder. 
Its name was afterwards changed into that 
of Athens in the reign of (21) Amphictyon. 

VIII. The (22) learned differ in the ety- 
mology of the word Athens. Some derive it 
from the Chaldean Thena, to fludy, to 
teach; and they are of opinion, that this 
diſtinguiſhing title was not given to the 
* till it became famous for literature. 
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But it is more probable that it owes its 
name to Pallas, whom the Greeks call 
Ad, though we muſt not attribute this de- 
nomination to the fabulous diſpute betwixt 
(23) Neptune and Pallas ; but to (24) Am- 
phictyon's dedication of the city to the pa- 
tronage of Minerva, Abus, which is the 
name of that goddeſs, and ſeems to be de- 
rived from the (25) Egyptian tongue. 

IX. The pre-eminent title of Agv was 
likewiſe given to Athens. Hence we often 
find, not only in the Greek, but alſo in 
the Latin writers, A5v (26) inſtead of 
Athens. 


— 
2 1 4 


NOTES o CHAP. I. 


(1) Ancient Greece in Europe extended to the 
Egean fea, eros aryarv; and in Aſia, beyond 
that ſea ; t avyaiov. Pauſ. Eliac. Eu 
Greece was ſubdivided into Greece on this ſide 
of the Ionian ſea; and into Greece beyond that 
ſea; tyrog Iwvioug and Wega Jwviou, European Greece 
was called Great Greece, pryann Eng. Athen. 
Xii. 5. p. 523. Strabo, vi. Plin. iii. 5, and 10. 
Book xxxi. 7. Ovid. Faſt, iv. 64. Cic. de Orat. 
ii. 
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li. 37. The name of Great Greece is taken in 

another ſenſe in Ovid, Heroid. xvi. 340. This 
Great Greece is the Citerior Greece. Book vii. 

26, the Grecia ſubciſiva of Apuleius. Apol. p. 

294. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 26. But none has | 

better aſcertained Old Greece, and more clearly 

marked its limits than Mazochius, Comment. in 

Eneas Tabulas Heracleanſes. Neapol. 1754, p. 

1. Diatrib. I. c. 1—9. 

(2) The learned differ with regard to the limits 
of Ancient Greece: V. Palmerius. Græc. Antiq. 
C. I. Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 398. Strabo. Lib. VIII. 
Mela. II. 3. 5 

(3) The ſignification of the word EMas is ſome- 
times more confined, ſometimes more extenſive. 
1 This name was given to a ſingle city of Phthi- 
otis, built by Hellenes, the ſon of Deucalion. 
Homer mentions that city, Il, B. 190. 2* The 
ſame name was given to a part of Theſſaly called 
Phthia, _ 3* To all Theſfaly, 4* To all Greece; 
except ſometimes Peloponneſus, ſometimes Ma- 

_ cedonia, ſametimes Epirus, and even Theſſaly, 
5* It was given to Greece ſituated on this ſide 
of the Egean ſea, taken in all its extent, and 
without excepting any of the countries which 
we have juſt mentioned. 6 Finally to all the 
countries inhabited by the Greeks, whether ſitu- 
ated in Europe or in Aſia.— This is proved by 
Palmer, Græc. Antiq. I. 3, 

i 26%, "” (5) This 
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(5) This denomination of Teatr is found 
Marm. Oxon. n. 10, 11. Ariſtot. Meteor, I. 14. 
Lycophr. v. 532. 891. 1195. 1338. The ſame 
author calls them, v. 605, Teauuras, If the 
reader is curious to know why the Romans pre- 
ferred the old word, Teac, to the latter one, 
Emes, he may conſult Palmer. Græc. Antiq. I. 
2. Plin. iv. 7. and Hardouin, Sect. 40. p. 234. 
(6) We know not exactly who Graicus was, 
Euſebius, Chron. I. de Argiv. Reg. n. 35, makes 
him the father of Theſſalus; and Stephens, at 
the word Deans, makes him his ſon. It is 
equally doubted whether the Greeks owe their 
name to that Tau, their king, or whether they 
took it from another ſource, Hiller derives the 
word from Tgaiz, Terra, Heſych. Tgata mou, yn 
5 x24 Anpnrng. According, then, to this etymo- 
logy, Greeks ſignifies Sons of the Earth, mnyaric, 
Terrigenæ. Kircher and Hornius derive this 
word from the name of a patriarch, whom St. 
Luke, iii. 35, calls Ragau. Caſpar Abel, Hiſt. 
Monarch. p. 483. makes it come from Tea, 
anus, an old woman. According to his etymd- 
logy, it is a name of reproach which the other 
nations applied to the Greeks. He ſtrengthens 
this conjecture by the words Greculus, and Gre- 
cari, which the Romans uſed to expreſs the le- 
vity of the Greeks. However, the ſame Abel 
prefers to this etymology that which derives the 
word 
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word Vearosy from the Celtic Rlpgas, to which, 
he ſuppoſes, the letter G was prefixed, to ſoften 
the pronunciation; as the word Rheeti has been 
changed into that of Grifons. He ſupports this 
conjecture by the teſtimony of Heſychius, who 
ſays, that the Greeks were formerly called 
Pao 

(7) Conſult on Attica and its limits, Strabo, 
I. IX. Init. Plin. IV. 7. Strabo is of opinion, 
that Megaris once made a part of Attica. See 
too Pauſan. and Reimann. Ilias poſt Homerum, 
p. 357. for the derivation of Attica, which was 
likewiſe called Actæa, Ate, Atthis. This is 
explained by Stevens at the word Axrn, and by 
Caſpar Abel, 1. c. p. 606. It is ſuppoſed, that 
Attica, or Athide, took its name from Atthys, 
the daughter of Cranaus, See Euſtath. ad Dio- 
nyſ. Perieg. p. 322. Strabo, IX. p. 273. Con- 
ſult likewiſe on the different denominations of 
Attica, Euſtathius ad Dionyſ. Perieg. p. 222. et 
ſeq. Strab. IX. p. 273. 

(8) This inſcription is found in Strabo, IX. The 
ſame geographer aſſerts, that Attica was ancientiy 
called Ionia. Theſe are his words: H Arrizn vo 
Taaio Iuvic x; Tas rxantiro: Attica was ancient- 
ly. called Ionia and Tas.” The ſame is affirmed 
by Stephens, at the word I, and by Heſy- 
chius at the word Ist. Hence Homer calls 
the Athenians, not only Kovgo, APnvaun, © and 
B 4 Anpos 
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Anpes Epexin©-, but likewiſe Twves, IA. N. v. 
480. 

(9) The Greeks themſelves derive the name 
of Ionia from Ion, the ſon of Xuthus. Vid. He- 
rodot. VII. p. 470. Strab. VII. p. 164. XII. 273. 
This Ion, was, according to others, the ſon of 
Apollo and Creuſa. Vid. Apollodor. I. 7 $ 2, 
Pauſan. Attic. I. 29. p. 68. . 

(10) The Hebrew word, Javan, if we omit 
the points, ſhould, perhaps, be pronounced 
Jon. | 

(11) Greece is not only called Javan in the 
Scripture, but the modern Jews call the Greek 
tongue Javanit, Beſides, in the name of Eliſha 
we have that of Elis, which was the name of 
the oldeſt kingdom of Peloponneſus. V. Joſeph. 
Antiq. I. 7. Bochart. in Phaleg. III. 3. and * 
Abel, I. c. p. 486. 

(12) Conſult an the cities, mountains, and 
rivers of en Plin. IV. 7. Strab. IX. Scylax. 

47+ 
1 (13) Next to Athens, Eleuſis, or Eleuſin, 
was the moſt famous city. The etymology of 
this word is uncertain. Pauſan. Attic. c. 38. and 
Harpocrat. think the name comes from Eleu- 
ſinius, the ſon of Mercury. Others derive it 
from the Greek verb, Geh, venire, da ra Tx 
Anjnreges ae an account of the com ing of 


Ceres. 


(14) The 
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(14) The ſacrifices of Ceres, called Eleiſinian, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak afterwards, in treating 
of the feaſts of the Greeks. 

(15) See, on the circuit of Athens, Dion, 
Chryſoſt. Or. VI. p. 87. Ariſtides Panathen and 
Weſſeling. Ad vetera Rom. Itinera. p. 326, 
and Xenoph. Memorab, Socr. III. 6. 14. 

(16) Conſult, on the beauty of Athens, Pau- 
fan, Att. and Meurſius. The beauty of that 
city produced theſe verſes of Lyſippus in Di- 
cæarch. 


Ei un rebtacat rag Abmat, fires ty 

Ei de ribtagal, n rehnętvga d ovog, 

Ei d evaperuwy, arorgex tics, xavinnues, 

Si nunquam Athenas vidiſti, Stipes es 
Si vidifti, nec captus es, Aſinus; 

Si captus abis, Cantherius. 


(17) Pericles, in Thucydides, II. 41. calls A- 
thens Haictuem EMA age, the Academy of Greece. 
Diod. Sic. XIII. 27, call it, Koe raidwyrnger rave 
h a pun, the School of Mankind. Eſchines 
contr. Cteſiph. p. 293. gives it the title of Roum 
xaraÞvym rw Examur, the common refuge of the 
Greeks. - In lian. Var. Hiſt. IV. 6. the Py- 
thian prieſteſs calls it, the common aſylum of 
Greece, T1 — Egitav rug EAadoc. becauſe there 
exiles were moſt eaſily admitted. Vid. Pind. Nem. 
Od. Iv. 29. Ariſtoph. Nep. 298. Iſocrat. Panegyr. 
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Jul. Epiſt. ad S. P. Q. Athenienſem. Ci- 
cer. pro Flacco, c. 26. and de Orat. I. 4. Lu- 
cret. Lib. VI. v. 1. Stat. Theb. XII. 500. Ne- 
pos Attico, c. 3. Mela II. 3, 56. Flor. III. 5. 
$8, Meurſii Athenæ Atticæ. Muret. V. Lib. 
IV. 1. a 

(18) Propertius, I. 6, 13. III. 20, 1. and 


Rhemnius Fannius Palæm. de Ponderibus, v. 17, 


and 39, give Athens the title of Learned, Dofte, 
Martial, VI. 64, v. 17. and Cicero de Orat. III. 
11. give it that of Tenues, acule, or witty, 

(19) Plin. VII. 56. Anonym. wegs arge, 
8. 1. 

(20) Cecrops gave his name to the city; Plin. 
vii. 56.—to the country, Apollodor, III. 13; 
to the tribe; Stephens at the word K. 

(21) Juſtin, II. 6. Iſiodor. Orig. XV, 1. This 
opinion is combated by Hyginus, Frab. 164. 
who inſiſts that Minerva gave the city her name. 
And by Plutarch, in Theſeo, who attributes that 
honour to Theſeus. Meurſius infers, from a 
paſſage of Martian, de Fortuna Athenienſ. 
that the city was named Athens in the reign of 
Erectheus; an opinion which throws light on u 
paſſage of Euripides. Herc. Fur, x166, where 
Athens is called Eeexbeuduv v. I know not on 
what grounds Potter ſays that it was called 
Athens in the reign of Ericthonius, unleſs he 
has confounded the name of Erectheus with that 

of 
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of Ericthonius. For the other names of Athens, 
ſee Strabo IX. p. 273. 

(22) Some derive this name from a Hebrew 
word, which ſignifies 1 learn. Others, with 
Hiller, from a Hebrew word, ſignifying to ar- 
rive. And according to this etymology, the im- 
port of Athens is, The City of Strangers, of 
of the Newly Atrived: Caſp. Abel, Hiſt. Mo- 
narch. p. 607, makes this denominatlon 'comE 
from a Hebrew word, which ſignifies robuft, 
Prong ; and he grounds his conjectures on ſpeci- 
ous reaſons. Others derive it from Atthis, 
daughter of Cranaus. Strabo IX. p. 273. Pau- 
ſan. Attic. I. 2. Laſtly, according to Plato, 
Abmn is ſynonimous with Ocoven, Divine Mind. 
Another 6pinion is to be met with in Lacke- 
mach, p. 42. 

(23) The reader may conſult, on this diſpute 
betwixt Minerva and Neptune, Apollodor. III. 
13. Ovid. Met. VI. 70. Serv. ad Virg. I. Georg. 
13. and others cited by Meurſ. de Regno A- 
then. I. 10. and Burman, ad Ovid. I. c. and de 
Jove F olguratore, c. viii. p. 281. 

(24) That Amphictyon conſecrated the city 
of Athens to Minerva we have no room to 
doubt, by reaſon of the following authorities, 
Juſtia II. 6. Iſidor. Orig. XV. 1. On this ac- 
count the poets call it the city of Pallas. Hans- 

do; 
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do Hedi. Eſchil. Perf. 347. Virgineæ Cecropis 
Arces. Val. Flaccus, V. 647. Armigeræ Trito- 
nidis Arces, Petron. c. 5. Notwithſtanding theſe 
authorities, we cannot aſſert that Athens took its 
name from that of Minerva, The author, who, 
from Abel, 1, c. cites ten names of Athens, was 
not, probably, of our author's opinion. 

(25) Phurnutus, c. 20. ſays, To d' qvopun Tis A- 
berg ovgtluponoyuley din u ag alia. t is diffi- 
cult to aſcertain the etymology of the word A- 

thens, on account of its antiquity; yet he him- 
ſelf gives ſome etymologies,. V. Heraclid. 
Allegor. Homer. p. 435, Capellus derives the 
word Athens from a Hebrew word, which ſignifies 
Miſtreſs, Julian Aurelius, de Cognom. Deo- 
rum Gentil. cites ſome etymologies, moſt of 
which are falſe. We meet with a truer one in 
the ingenious book of M. Pluche, entitled, 
L/Hiſtoire du Ciel. He derives the name of A- 
thens from the Hebrew word Atona, which ſig · 
nifies Egyptian thread, or linen. 
(26) Stephens, at the word AnrEardeta, ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following terms.—Eacyero 
(Alexandria) var Fox, wohlig, ws agu, xa Aﬀnvas, 
xa: Agor xa; Agimor 0+ Adnvaios, we x6 em Pong Arye- 
Tay og}, —It was eminently called the city, as 
Athens, was called the city, and the Athenians, 
the citizens : and as Rome was likewiſe called 
: | the 
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the city, Urbs. Hence, as Homer likewiſe calls 
Troy ſimply the city, Heu, we find there were 
four ancient cities which were eminently called 
the city; viz. Troy, Athens, Alexandria in E- 
gypt, and Rome. But when the word Acu was 
was applied to Athens, it comprehended not the 
Piræeus. Nep. IX. 4. The reader may conſult 
Bourdelot, ad Petron. on the difference betwixt 
the words, Attici and Athenienſes. 
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dies, they termed them Ozovg, from the 


(8) nations was eſtabliſhed in proceſs of 
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FKK F. F., 
Of the DEITIES of GREECE. 


LIT HE Greeks, without doubt, re- 
ceived their religion partly from 
the-(1) Egyptians, partly from. the (2) 
Thracians, to whom they were indebted 
for the name of religion, Ogyoiez ; and 
partly from the colonies of different (3) 
nations which ſettled amongſt them, 

II. The firſt Greeks, and many other 
nations, paid divine worſhip to the ſky, to 
the ſun, to the moon, to the ſtars, and to 
the (4) earth. And as they ſaw that con- 
tinual motion was a property of theſe bo- 


verb (5) Nee, to run: though the word, 
perhaps, may be derived from another (6) 
_ | 

III. They afterwards adopted into their 
language the names of the (7) Egyptian 
gods. The worſhip of the gods of other 


time. 


* 
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time. I ſhall mention the principal dei- 
ties of the Greeks; to give a detail of the 
names of them all would be tedious. 

IV. The claſſes of their gods correſ- 
ponded with the different parts of the crea- 
tion. They had their celeſtial, their ter- 
reſtrial, and their infernal deities. Their 
celeſtial deities were ſtiled, Emovgavio, Onup= 
mw, (9) Abavaru ;— Celeſtial, Olympian, 
Immortal. Their deities of the infernal 
regions were termed, X νν., YroxPor, (10) 
Kearex#oviu, —Subterranean gods. Their 
gods of the earth, Emyx8ono (11) Hewes, 
Terreſtrial Heroes. The firſt and moſt 
ſolemn worſhip was devoted to the celeſtial 
gods; the ſecond, or inferior worſhip, 
to the terreſtrial deities ; and the third, 
or loweſt, to thoſe of the infernal re- 
gions. 

V. Of theſe deities, (12) twelve were 
the moſt honoured; they were called 
« The great Gods. —(1 3) Mya So!. 
Phey had the following (14) names. 


Teuę 
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5 Zeus, Jupiter. He, Juno. 
Heooeiduy, Neptune. Agnus, Mars. 
Aren, Apollo, Eęuns, Mercury. 
a Ag, Minerva. Aeprepus, Diana. 

Anunrie, Ceres. Apgodery, Venus. 
Hęcigog, Vulcan. | Egic, Veſta. | 

VI. The Athenians had the greateſt ve- 
neration for theſe gods, the figures of 
whom were painted in the portico of the 
(15) Ceramicus. They had likewiſe erect- 
ed to their honour an altar, which they 
called. The altar of the twelve Gods. 
(16) B. ru dudexa Os. 

VII. They gave them (17) different epi- 
thets in conſequence of the different func- 
tions which they aſſigned them. They 
who would read the Greek authors, eſpe- 
cially the poets, ſhould be acquainted with 
thoſe epithets. _ 

VIII. The (18) ſky was the department 
of Jupiter. Hence he was deemed the 
God of (19) Tempeſts. The following 
titles were given him.—Ofx6a©., (20) Te- 
7 G., AcepornTh;, Agα %, (21) Karaiba- 
735, (22) Bęorre. G.. Pluvius, Pluvioſus, 

Fulgu- 


Or AE HNEU EB. 3: 
FP ulgurator, Fulgurum Effector, Deſcen- 
ſor, Tonans.— Other epithets were given 
him relative to the wants of men, ſor 


which he was thought to (23 provide. (24) 
Zevoc, (2 5) Eœecios, (26) Eraigeioc, (27) Oi- 
og, (28) Oęwioc, (29) Ixeciog, ( 30) Ouey- 
51g, ( 31) Baxoimevs, ( 32) LxymTouyog — | 
Hoſpitalis; Foco Præſidens, Sodalitatis 
Patronus, Amicitiz Præſes, Juris-jurandi 
Teſtis, Sup plicum Præſes, Gentilitius, 

Rex, Sceptifer. | | 
IX. Apollo, from the benefits for which 
mankind were indebted to him, and from 
the arts and ſciences, of which the (34) 
invention was attributed to him, was 
called, (35) Axoręomaiog, ( 36) AXEZaxog, 
(37) Ayvievs, Ayviatys, (38) AoFing, (39) 
IIubiog, (40) IIa, (41) Eu, (42) Ex 
TyGbonog, Ex NH, (4 3) ToZopoges. 

X. Neptune had the names of (44) 
Aauxc;, (45) Anieduv, (46) Horrios, (47) 
InTu5. 

XI. Mars thoſe of (48) BaburoMeuO, (49) 


Xaxe®-. 
G& | XII. 
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XII. Mercury was called, (50) Esa- 
tw, (51) Dręopa d., (52) Er 
(53) ER (54) , (55) Hysue- 
5 N.. ä 
XIII. Vulcan— (56) Kauroreyoys," ( 57) 

Kuro O., (58) Iavdaparue. 

XIV. Juno was called, (59) Tea,. 
XV. Minerva (60) Ezyavn, (61) Eu- 
gecire xy, (62) ToaubovaG,, (63) Heu- 

Ti5, (64) Aasppur, (65) Tęrroyereia, (66) 

XpuroXoyy©», (67) TAaurͥ , (68) Io, 

(69) Done, (70) NowxG:, (71) Kaydov- 

x, (72) EpuornToX6. | 
Xl. The following epithets were ap- 

plied to Diana— (73) Ee, (74) Ace, 

(75) Ayęerega, (76) Kurnyeris, (77) Onpyrem 

pz, (78) Toxeara, (79) ToZopogO-. 

XVII. Ceres was called, (80) Kovgorge- 


68. | 
XVIII. Venus, (81) Ovgare, (82) E- 
. Tap, (83) H & won, (84) — 
(8 5) PerervAn. 

XIX. Veſta, 8 e titelary 
Goddeſs of the country,” i. e. of Greece. 
Sec Sophocles's Electra, 887. 

4 XX. 
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XX. - Beſides theſe Divinities, there 
were others; who were ſuppoſed to be of 
a later (86) exiſtence, and of an inferior 
claſs: Several men too, illuſtrious for 
their exploits; or their virtue, they had 
ranked with the ($5) Gods. Theſe they 
termed Heroes the en Demons; 
 Atruoves, | 

XXI. The Demons were looked upon 
as miniſters bf the (88) Gods in the go- 
vernment of human affairs; as interpre- 
ters, and mediators fot (89) mankind 
with the Supreme Being. 

XXII. The Athenians likewiſe adopted 
foreign (90) deities, and raiſed (91) altars 
to them. But their worſhip was not per- 
mitted without a public (92) decree. It 
R not be introduced by (93) indivi- 
duals.” 

They even et unknown Gods, (94) 
Tgaptas Deos; and erected altars to them, 
which they called, (95) Bone. — The 
anonymous altars. 


C2 NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP; II. 


(1) Herodot. IL, p. 102. 123. Diod. Sic. I. 
p. 25. 62. 86. and others cited by Spencer, de 
Leg. Hebr. Kitual. II. Dif. I. Sect. 2. p. 650. 
This conjecture is the more probable, becauſe 
Cecrops and Danaus, the founders of Athens 
and Argi, were Egyptians. See, on Cecrops, 
Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Pl. 773. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
V. 111. Th Gale, ad Apollod. III. 13. p. 85. 

and on Danaiis, Apollod. II. 1. 4. Plutarch is 
of a different opinion frem Herodotus on this 
ſubject. L. de Malignitate Herodoti, p. 8 57. 

(2) Eurip. Rheſ. v. 943. Ariſtoph. Ran. 
1064. Plut. Alexand. p. 665. Suidas, at the 
word, O:zoxweu. Greg. Nazian. Orat. III. p. 100. 

(3) The Pelaſgians, Herodot. II. p. 123. 
and the Phenicians, Herodot. v. p. 351. 

( 4) Socrates in Plat. Cratyl. Plutar. de Plac. 


Philoſoph. 1. 6. 
85) Plat. and Plutar. 1, c. Phurnutus, Na- 


crob. Saturn. I. 22. 

(6) It may be derived, 15 from the word 
Zeve, which in the Æolic dialect is Aws. Mur— 
nut. c. 2. 2 From the word Atos, Fear. 3e From 
the word Alben, to burn. 4* From ®czobai, to ſee. 
5 From Qtewew,' 0 view, 6* From Tihnus, to 
place. 7* From Ga, which has the ſame ſignifi- 

cation 
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cation with Holte, to do. Suicer. Theſaur. Eccleſ. 
at the word Otos. 

(7) Herodot. II. p. 123. | 

(s) The Diaſcuri, for inſtance, Caftor and 
Pollux 1. theſe deities were introduced by the 
Pelaſgians. Neptune was introduced by the 
Libyans, Herodot. J. c. The Greeks added to 
their deities thoſe of the nations with whom they 
carried on commerce, provided they were ap- 
proved by the court of Areopagus. This we 
may conclude from Harpocrates, from Suidas, 
and particularly, from Juſtin Martyr, Exhort. 
ad Gentil. p. 20, This, cultom explains what 
we read in the Acts of the Apaſtles, xvii. 19. 
This cuſtom is likewiſe proved by the Feaſt of 
Strange Gods, ®zefcuw, of which Caſaubon 
ſpeaks, ad Athenæum, ix. 3. p. 4053. Finally, 
that they might not omit the adoration of any 
deities, they even worſhipped the unknown 
Gods. Pauſan. Eliac, I. 14. Lucian, Philopatr. 
Act. xvli. 23. Conſult on the IAalomania of 
the Athenians, Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 304. 
who throws conſiderable light on the xvii" 
chapter of the Acts, ver. 16. 22. 

(9) They are 1: kewiſe called by the poets Ou- 
exvidas, and Ovgavizves. Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Nub, 
v. 246. Some authors make a diſtinction be- 
twixt the Gods called Olf anlats, and thoſe call - 
ed OAvuT0 They give the former title to the 


C 2 | old 
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old Gods under Saturn; and the latter to the 
later ones under Jupiter. V. Diodor. Sic. 
IV. p. 223. lian. V. H. V. 12. 

(io) They likewiſe called them "SE: ; 
and in this claſs were comprehended ie Gord 
of the ſea; Qaazoginy, 

(11) They likewiſe gave them the epic 
of Troraęraęios, Tru io. Conſult, On this divi- 
fion, the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, where 
we alſo learn to whom of the Gods the principal 
homage was paid. See likewiſe Porphyr. de 
Antro Nymph, p. 233, 1. 42. and the Preface 
of Salmaſius ad Tabulam Cebetis. The learn- 
ed make uſe of this diviſion to clear up ſome 

s of Scripture. Exod. xx. 4. Phil. ii. x0. 
(2) Conſult, on this number of the twelve 
Gods, G. d' Arnaud, de Diis naęedges. Philip 
ranked himſelf with theſe Gods: Diod. Sic. 
x vi. whence he had the ſurname of the Thir- 
teenth God;  Tqioxadegares Qeos, Stob. Serm. 
147. Demades was for joining to this claſs, A- 
lexander the Great, Elian. V. H. V. 12. It 
appears, however, that theſe twelve were the only 
Gods who were ſtyled OAvpmyor. Kuhn. ad E. 
lian. V. H. V. 12. Yet Bacchus and Hercules 
had alſo this title, according to the e of 
Diod. Sic. IV. p. 223. 

(13) I queſtion whether the title of Megane, 


Bro: was given them by any of the Greeks, ex- 
cept 
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cept an unknown poet, from whom we have 


the following verſes: 


Audi tes Otel prryanc, Zivs, Ha, Iectidos, 
anunrue, Egpns, Eric, Kunaomodns, 

Oolbog, vanes Y Aeg, IIa ag, TAPgodirn, 
Apreuis, cgi Otos duden oi h. 


| Duodecim ſunt Dei magni; Jupiter, Juno, 
Neptunus, 
Ceres, Mercurius, Veſta, Vulcanus 
Phoebus, bellicoſuſque Math, Pallas, et 
Venus, 
Diana; ſunt Di duodecim magni, 


See Kuhn ad Pauſan. Meſſen. c. 1, p. 281. The 
Greeks called them ſimply the twelve Gods; 
Tos dwdiza Qrovs, Ser Ariſtoph. Av. 95. Diod, 
Sic. xvi. p. 482. Apollod. III. 13. $ 1. K- 
lian. V. H. viii, 12. Pauſan. Attic, c. 40. p. 
96. Pindar, Ol. Od. x, calls them Aud ayaures, 
the twelve kings. The title of Great Gods was 
likewiſe giyen to other deities who were not of 
the number of theſe twelve, To Caſtor and 
Pollux, for example; Pauſ. Arcad. c. 21. To 
Proſerpine; Pauſ. Arcad. c. 31. See d' Arnaud, 
de Diis Ilagedgors. c. 22, Elſnerum ad Act. xix, 
27. Ovid. vi. Met. v. 27. calls them bis ſex 
Cæleſtes. Plautus alludes to this number of 
twelve Gods, _— v. 1. Sueton. Aug. c. 70. 
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The Latin authors alſo often mention the N 
Gods. 

(14) We meet with theſe names of the twelve 
Gods in the Schol. of Apollon of Rhod. L. II. 
p. 158. They are contained in the two Greek 
diſtichs cited above, which we find in Eeithius, 
(Antiq. Homer. I. 1. f 4.) who attributes them 
to an old poet. Ennius has tranſlated them in- 
to two Latin hexameters, which are to be 
found in Apul. de Deo Socratis, and Martian. 
Capellam. p. 15. 

(15) Pauſan. Attic. c. 3. The ſame author 
informs us, that there was a temple at Megara, 
in which were the ſtatues of the twelve Gods. 
(16) Thucyd, VI. 54. 

(17) The reader may conſult, on this multi- 
tude of epithets, (Tloauwypiz) Spanheim. ad Cal- 


lim. H. in Dian. v. 7. p. 119. Ariſtot. de Mun- 


do, c. 7. and Lucian. Timon. 

(18) Homer II. O. 192. Callim. H. in ied 
V. 59. : 

(19) Athenæus XV. 5. Phurnut. c. g. 

(20) Jupiter, obs, ve riog, vo IX/AQ 80G, In La- 
tin, pluvius, pluens, humidus. See Lycophr. v. 
160. Apollon. Rhod. II. v. 524. The reader 
will find more particulars in Broukhuſ. ad Ti- 
bull. 1. 8. v. 26. and in Burmann. de Jov. 
Fulgurat. c. v. p. 264. | 

(21) AgepornTns. Heſiod. ©. 399, AfgaTaioe, 

| Ariſt, 
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Arift. de Mundo, c. 7. Karzi6zrng. Ariſtoph.' 
Eig. v. 42. i. e. Jupiter F ulgurator. See Bur- 
man. de Jov. Fulguratore. 57 

(22) Jupiter Bęeraioc Ariſt. de Mundo, c. 7. 
Eęiyd ur. Jupiter tonans. Heſiod. ©. 41. 

(23) Ariſtot, de Mundo, c. 7. Phurautus, 
g. 2. Senec. Rat. Queſt. II. 45. | 

(24) Zwos. Ariſtot. de Mundo, c. 7. Jupi- 
ter hoſpitalis, hoſpitable Jupiter. Qui jura dat 
hoſpitibus. Virg. Zneid. I. 735. | 

(2 5) Eptsgios, or, Emi, who preſides over 
domeſtic ſociety.— Foci - przeſes. Herodot. I. 
p. 18. 

(26) Eraiprios Sodalitius, Sodalitn 3 0 
EDopes Tng tv T1 erο˖, Kowonas, inſpector com- 
munitatis in ſodalitate, as Euſtathius explains it. 
Od. X. p. 790, 1. 18. Athen. XIII. 4. 

(27) $19, Amicitiæ Præſes. Lucian. Timon. 
Ariſtoph. de Mundo, c. 7. | 

(28) Opus, Jurisjurandi Arbiter. Pauſan. J. 
Eliac. c. 44. pag. 441. Lucian. Timon. 

(29) Ixeovos, Izerno 405, ſupplicum propugna- 
tor, Homer, Odyſſ. N. 212. I have taken a 
part of theſe notes from a diſſertation, entitled, 
Zeus Ixtxucios. Lipl. 1738. 

(30) Opoyres, Gentilitius, This title i is given 
to Jupiter—aiz rm Tou yyivous Kowwreay' Otois TE x 
Arberg, on account of the common origin 

(c of 
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* of Gods and men.” From the relationſhip by 
which Gods and men are connected. Dion. 
Chryſ. Orat. I. p. 8. Ariſtoph. Barg. v, 762, 
Ariftot, de Mundo, c. 7, | 

(31) Barjacve. Ariſtoph. Nub. I. Xenoph, 
AvaC, vi. . The reaſon why Jupiter is ſo called 
is to be found in the Schol, of Ariſtoph. J. c. 
and in Dion. Chryſ. Orat. I, In the ſame ſenpſe, 
he is called Arat, ſovereign. Sometimes he 
is called, Aua Bags, the ſavercign king. 
And ſometimes, Aua Avayrwv, the ſovereign of 
ſovereigns. V. Spanheim. ad Callimach. H. in 
Jov. v. 2. and Zeus TvgawGy. Ariſtoph. Nub, 564, 

(32) Zxarrooxes, the fceptre-bearer. See Be- 
ger. Theſaur. Brandenburg. T. I. p. 89. 
(33) Thoſe pretended benefits are enumerated 
by Diodorus Sicculus. I. v. p. 341, 

(34) See Schol. Hom. Ia. A. v. 603, 


Teooxpes TEX v0 ovarierras mw Aren, 
Movouen, Tegan, Iaręien, Mavrun. 

Quatuor artes attribuuntur Apollini, 
Muſica, ars ſagittandi, medicina, divinatio, 


(35) Aworgoraicc, averruncus, malorum de- 
pulſor. The God who averts evils. Ariſtoph. 
Plut. 359. This epithet has likewiſe been ap- 
plied to other Gods. Pauſan. Corinth. c. xi. 

(36) Axcfixaxcs has the ſame ſignification. 
Macrob. Saturn, I, 1 7s 

(37) 
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(37) Aung, Autre, who preſſdes over 
roads. Ariſtoph. Veſp. 850, Horat. IV. Od. vi, 
v. 28. Macrob, Sat. J. 9. gives 3 reaſon far this 
denomination. 

(38) A. fas, abliquus, ſinuoſus, oblique, me- 
| gndrous. Ariſtoph. Plut. 8. The Scholiaft 
aſſigns two reaſons for this epithet, A third 
may be found in the Scholiaſt of Callimachus, 
in Dian. v. 204. V. Tzets. ad Lycophr. v. 
1467. Phurnut. c. 32. Macrob, Sat. I. 17. 

39. Pythian and Delphian are, perhaps, of 
the ſame import. For Python and Delphi were 
names of the fame city. Pauſan. Phocic. c. 6. 
See Ariſtoph. Veſp, 865. Phurnut. c. 32. Ma- 
crob. Sat. I. 17. 

(40) Ha and Hase, ZEſchyl. Agamemn. 153. 
Ariſtoph, Veſp. 496. We find the reaſon for 
this title in Callimachus. H. in Apollin. v. 9. 
and in Macrob. l. cs He has the ſame epithers 
in the Latin writers, Cic. Verr. iy. 57. Gra- 
tius, Cyneg. 426. 

(41) EV -The maſterly player an the 
harp. Ariſtoph. @copoÞ. 978. 

(42) ExarnGones, ExnCones, Exargyer, ExaraCou- 
rue, Who throws his darts far; i. e. his trays. 
Hom. Ia. A. 370, 474. Phurnut. c. 32. Hera- 
clid. Alleg. Hom, p. 417. Macrob. I. 17. 

(43) TofoPopor, or Tefiac, in Heſychius. The 
| þow-bearer. Te wpowmn txw. Hom. In. A. v. 


45+ Teta, Bear, K Ma, are the rays of the ſun, 
| This 
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This epithet, therefore, differs not from the 
preceding one. H TozoPopos is the ſame with 
Diana in Ariſtoph. ©:cpeP. 979. . 

(44) Adres, Oahaα %, marinus. Ariſtoph. 
Lyſiſt, 404, He 1s likewiſe ſtyled, IleAnyaicgs 
Pauſan, Achaic. XXI. 

(45) Anurduy, mari imperans, ruling the ſea, 
Ariſtoph. Orch. v. 330. 

(46) ITovri55, marinus. Ariſtoph. L. C. 

(47) Inns, Equeſtris. Ariſtoph. Nub 83, 
He was alſo called, Ix¹νL; Euripid. Phæniſſ. 
1701. Irrnyerng, Lycoph. 767. See, for the 
cauſes of this title, Barnes ad Euripid. Rheſ. 
187. Spanheim. ad Ariſtoph, Nuh. 63 Pauſan. 
Achaic. 21. | 

(48) i. e. Exceeding warlike. Valde bellicoſus. 
Pindar. Pith. Od. II. v. 2. N 

(49) i. e. Brazen, He was likewiſe called 
Kauer, wearing a brazen coat of mail. 

(30) Certaminum præſes, the preſident of 
combats. Ariſtoph. Plut. 1162, and Spanheim. 

(51) Januarum cuſtodiæ præfectus— The 
guardian of doors. — Ariſtoph. Plut, 1162. The 
etymology of the word ErgoPavcs, is, Tręocptvs, 
the hinge of a door. Or Treo may be ren- 
dered, verſutus, aſtutus; artful—one of the cha- 
racteriſtics of Mercury. 

(52) Negotiator. He 1s alſo ſtyled, Euntopiwy 
Ericarne, the God who preſides over com- 
merce, Ariſtoph. Plut. 1156, Phurn, c. 16. 


(53) 
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(53) Valdè utilis—of great ſervice to mor- 
tals. Hom. 1x. N. 360. Ariſtoph. Ran. 1175. 
(54) Verſutus—artful. Ariſtoph. Plut. 1158. 
vapor” quidquid placuit jocoſo condere fur- 
Hor. I. Od. 12. 

4 55) It had the ſame ſignification with e 
Evodios. Dux viz et index. The God who 
ſhows travellers their way, and conducts them. 
Ariſtoph. Plut. 1160. 

(56) Inclytus artifex—The great artiſt, Ho- 
mer. Ia. A. 571. 

(57) The famous worker. Hom. H. ©. 345- 

(58) The all ſubduer. In Lucian, this epi- 


thet is given to the Thunder; in Homer, to 


Sleep. In Muſeus, v. 200, to Love. In the 


Anthol. I. vii. ep. 29. to Gold, IV. 8. to Her- 


cules. IV. 472. to Death. 


(59) Who preſides over marriages. Ariſtoph. 


OcopeP. 882. She had likewiſe the epithet Ta- 
une; Which is of the ſame import. V. Span- 
heim. ad Callimach. H. in 277 v. 37. Diod. 
Sic. v. p. 340. 

(60) Inventreſs of many arts. lian, V. H. 
I. 2. Diod. I. 5. p. 340. ſays ſhe was ſo call- 


ed, dia ro ever TMOAAGE r QPixorey vuwy cya Be- 


cauſe to her we owe many inventions which ex- 


erciſe the ſkill of the ingenious. 
(61) Inventreſs' of arts. Orph. H. xxxi. v. 17. 
(62) Fertile in counſel. Hom. N. E. v. 260. 


(63) 
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(63) Full of wiſdoin: Hom: H. in Palladef. 
Ng 

(Es) Signifies wiſe, of warlike. Sex on this 
double ſignification, Scherpezeel, ad Hom. H. 
B. v. 23. Homer gives this title to other dei- 

(65) The third-borti, Heſiod. Theogon. 
v. 924. See Phurnut. c. 20. and Schol: Arif-- 
toph: ad Nep. 985. Le Clerc, ad Hefiod: &. 895. 

(66) Armed with a golden lance. Eurip. 
in Jov. v. g. 

(67) Blue ped. Hom. H. A. v. 206, Gell. 
II. 26. 

(68) Ionic, Hodunrug; Dotic, Houarig. The 
patroneſs of the city. Paul. Arcad. c. 7. 

(69) This epithet is of the ſame fignification, 
Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 682. V. Spanheim. ad Calli- 
mach. H. in Pall. v. 53. 

(70) Of the ſame meaning, 

(71) Clavigera: Keys are an emblem of 90 
vernment. Ariſtoph. ©. 1153. V. Schwarzi! 

Diſſ. de Dus Clavigeris. 
(72) Protectreſs of towns. Homer. Hymn. I. 
in Pallad. v. 1. and H. II. v. 3. 

(73) The Goddeſs that preſides over births. 
Her province, with reſpect to them, is the ſame 
with Juno's. V. Callim. H. in Jov. v. 12. 
Horat. Poem. Secul. v. 13. Phurnut. c. 13. 


(74) 


II. 25. Plut. Sympoſ. 3. Spanheim. ad Callim, 
p- 148. 

(75) The inhabinene of foreſts. The huat- 
treſs. Ariſtoph. Equ. 657. V. — ad 
Coluth. in animadv. p. 132. | 

(76) This epithet means the ſame. 

(77) This too means the fame. 

(78) Whodelights in archery. Homer, II. 
in Apol. v. 15. Heſlod. ©. 14. 

(79) Armed with a bow, Ariſtoph, ©. 979, 

(80) The nurſe of boys. Alma. Heſych. 
Ounrw @perrege Tgorarrum—The nouriſher of all 


mortals, Orph. in Hym. 39. 7. She was the 
ſame as the earth. Hence Ariſtoph. @. 397, 


and Pauſ. Att. 22, give alſo this epithet to the 
earth. There were yet other Divinities who 
were appointed by Jupiter to give ſuſtenance to 
mortals, V. Le Clerc, ad Heſiod. ©. v. 450. 

(81) Celeſtial. Pauſan. Phocic. c. 16. Khun. 
ad h. 1. Meurſ. ad Lycoph. v. 112. 

(82) Miſtreſs. Athen. xiil. 4. 

(83) Goddeſs of gardens. Pauſan. Attic. xix. 

(84) Public, common, popular. Pauſan. 
Bæot. xvi. and l. vi. 25. 

(8j) Goddeſs of generation. Ariſtoph. Ne, 
v. 52. Lyſiſtr. v. 2. Conſult, on the other e- 
pithets of Venus, Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 91. 

and 
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and on the name, Ager, Ovid. Met. IV. £38; 
Pluche, Hiſt. du Ciel. t. 1: pi 161. 

(86) Aaywors ſignify intermediate ſubſtances 
betwixt the divine and human nature. Plut. de 

Orac. Def. pag. 415. Jamblich. de Myſt. c. v. 
p- 8. Such were Pluto, Pan, the Satyrs. 

(87) The Heroes were called Demigods. 
Some of them owed their birth to Gods; others 
were the ſoris of mere inortals; and their virtues + 
had raiſed them to the rank 'of the Gods, whoſe 
worſhip and honours they ſhared. The defini- 
tion of the word Hero, is to be found in Lu- 
clan, Dialog. Mort. III. p. 267, Edit. Grev; 

Such were, Bacchus, Hercules, Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, Eſculapius, Achilles, Menelaus, Helen. 
Cleomenes is ſaid to have been the laſt of theſe 


heroes. 
(88) Heſiod. Fey. v. 122: 
(89) Plato in Sympol..p. 327. Max. Tyr. 
Diſſ. 26. 27. 
(90) The foreign Deities were called Ore 
The Athenians worſhiped ſuch Gods. 


Cevixos. 


See in Heſychius @t« fea. The Eleans had 
theſe deities. V. Pauſan. Eliac. 15. 

(91) Hieronym. Comment. ad Tit 1. 

(92) The public worſhip of new deities was not 
permitted without the approbation of the court 
of the Areopagus. Iſocrates in Areopagitico, 

p. 


A. 
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p. 188. Edit. Baſl. 1558. Juſt. Mart. in Ha- 
ganteti ge Hamar, P. 20. See Harpocr. at the 
words, Erxiberovg, Eogras. 

(93) For that reaſon the Athenians would not 
allow St. Paul this innovation. Acts xvii. 18. 

(94) The paſſage of Pauſanias, Eliac. I. c. 14. 
which js commonly cited, proves nothing; be- 
cauſe he here refers to the unknown Gods of O- 
lympia. Vid. Philoſtrar. in vit. Apollon. VI. 
3. and Wolf. in Curis Philol. ad Act. xvii. 23. 

(95) Diog. Laert. 1.5 110, 
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H FP. I. 


Of SACRED PLACES. 


T. A DORATION was paid to thefe 

Deities in places conſecrated to 
their worſhip. Of thoſe places, there 
were three kinds. The firſt were called 
(1) Tee —Fields ſet apart; though this 
word has a more (2) extenſive ſignifica- 
tion. The ſecond, (3) Aacy, facred groves. 
The third, (4) Nao, or * 


or ſacred buildings. 


II. The Greeks ſeem to have taken from 
the Egyptians the cuſtom of erecting (5) 


temples. 
III. They were built either in the moſt 


(6) elevated part of their cities; or with- 
out the cities, on (7) mountains; the gate 
facing the (8) eaſt. 

IV. The innermoſt and moſt ſacred re- 
ceſs of the temple was called, (9) Adurey, 


the ſanctuary. 
v. 
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V. There were temples dedicated to the 
worſhip of (10) one divinity; there were 
others conſecrated to that of (11) many. 
The Deities, who had one common tem- 
ple, were ſtyled (12) Tune, and (13) 
LupeCw prot. | 

VI. The temples took their names from 
the Deities in honour of whom they were 
erected. The temple of Diana was called 
(14) AgrepTy, that of Juno (15) Heaver, 
that of Neptune, (16) Hoceidunor, that of 
Ceres, (17) ©: woÞopov, that of Caſtor and 
Pollux, (18) Avexrogezev. The moſt fa- 
mous of theſe temples was that of Diana 
at (19) Epheſus. 

VII. The temples were adorned with 
ſtatues, and offerings. . 

VIII. The ſtatues were images, or re- 
preſentations of the (20) Gods; and divine 
(21) worſhip was paid them. They were 
called by the general term, (22) Ayaauara. 

IX. The Egyptians tranſmitted to the 
Greeks the cuſtom of placing in the tem- 
ples the (23) images of the Gods. 

| D 2 X. 
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X. Amongſt the ancient Greeks theſe 
ſubſtitutes of their divinities (24) were not 
formed by the elegant artiſt. They were 
(2 5) ſhapeleſs ſtones, pieces of wood, poſts, 
logs, and (26) rude pillars. 

XI. But in time theſe repreſentations 
were more ingeniouſly wrought. A (27) 
human form was given them, and they 
were called (28) Besru. At firſt their feet 
(29) touched each other; afterwards they 
were (30) ſeparated. They were in dif- 
ferent attitudes : ſome were ſtanding ; 0- 
thers lying; and others were (31) ſeated. 

XII. The matter of theſe ſtatues, in the 
early times, were (32) wood, or (33) ſtone; 
and they were called (34) Zoave. 

XIII. Afterwards, when (35) luxury 
had invaded Greece, theſe ſtatues were 
made of iron, of braſs, of ivory, of ſilver, 
ar:d of (306) gold. 

XIV. There were fymbolical ſtatues 
which were ſuppoſed ta partake of the 
(37) divine nature, and which were called 
(38) Alonerij. They were kept in the in- 

: nermoſt 
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nermoſt part of the (39) ſanctuary, and 
were concealed from the fight of all but 
the (40) prieſts. 

XV. (41) Clothes were put upon ſome 
of them : others were adorned before a 
(42) mirror. | 

XVI. In imminent dangers they ſtretch- 
ed out their arms to them in a ſuppliant 
manner, and (43) embraced them. 

XVII. If any filth had come upon them, 
cr if they had been touched with impure 
hands, a ſolemn ablution of them was 
performed on appointed (44) days. 

XVIII. In the time of a fiege, the tute- 
lary Gods of the cities were chained to 
their ſtations, leſt they ſhould deſert to the 
(45) enemy. 

XIX. Some of the ſtatues were taken 
out of their temples on feſtivals, and (46) 
drawn in proceſſion through the principal 
parts of the city, on cars called (47) Amma, 
with a ſolemn pomp, and great demonſtra- 
tions of joy. | 

_ XX. 
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XX. The (48) temples of the Gods 
were not only adorned with ſtatues, but 
likewiſe with offerings. 

XXI. The offerings were preſents which 
they offered, or (49) conſecrated to the 
Gods, and which were (50) hung up in 
the temples for (51) ornaments. They 
were termed (52) Avabnpera. 

XXII. Theſe offerings were either made 
from a mere inſtigation of piety, or from 
(53) gratitude; after adeliverance from ſome 
(54) evil, or after gaining a (55) victory. 
XXIII. They were, 1* Crowns; 27 veſt- 
ments; 37 vaſes of iron, braſs, ſilver, and 
gold, of which the principal were the tri- 
pods ; 4* arms, and the ſpoils of enemies. 


ac. _— 


— — 


NOTES to CHAP. III. 


(1) This word is derived from Tuo, to di- 
vide, to ſeparate. A definition of it is given by. 
Pauſanias, Eliac. II. c. 6. 5 

(2) Town are properly places ſet apart from 
profane uſes, and conſecrated to the Gods. The 


ſame definition may be applied to the ſacred 
6. groves 
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groves and the temples, See Perizon. ad E- 
lian. VI. 1. | 

(3) See, on the ſacred woods, Spanheim. ad 
Callim. H. in Dian. v. 38. Eſchenbach. Diff. 
Acad. III. de gentilitium conſecratis lucis, p. 
133. Feith. Antiq. Hom. I. 3. $ 2. and the 
notes of the new editor, p. 617. : | 

4. Scilicet, Our, ſacred edifices. Nao 
comes from va, and ſignifies habitations of 
the Gods. Thus Homer, H. in Mercur. v. 
251. calls them Stur ieęus dog the ſacred houſes 
of the Gods. 

(5) Herodot. II. p. 102. 

(6) Homer. B. X. v. 190. Vitruv. I. 7.— 
Hence, going to the temple was expreſſed by the 


word, Arab aun, to aſcend. lian. V. H. III. 37. 


(7) Pauſan. Phocic. c. 35. 37. 39. Arcad. 
15. 23. Corinth. 36. Lacon. 25. 34. See 
Freytag. Diſſ. de Sacris Gentium in Montibus. 

(8) Lucian. de Domo. T. II. p. 454. Clem. 
Alex. Stromat. VII. 

(9) The reader will find a deſcription of it in 
Polluc. Onomart. I. 1. 8. Jul. Cf. de B. C. III. 
105. He calls the Adyta, the ſanctuary, The 
ſecret and interior part of the temple, which 
the prieſts alone had a right to enter,” - Occulta 
et recondita templi; quo, præter ſacerdotes adire 


| fas non eſt, 


(10) Of the former kind was, 1 The temple 


of Minerva, of which Pauſanias ſpeaks, Lacon. 


D4 17. 
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17. 2. 29% That of the Delphian and Pythian 
Apollo, which the fame Pauſanias mentions, 
Attic. 19. 

(11) Of the latter kind was the NINETY of Vul- 
can and Minerva at Athens. Pauſ. Arric, c. XIV. 
Auguſtin. de Civitat. Dei, XVIII. 12. 2 The 
pantheon, I; ©. ro xowoev rr wall Ov zepovy the 
common templeof all the Gods. Pauſ. Attic. e. v. 

| (12) Strab. vii, p. 227. Plut. Sympoſ. IV. 4. 
They were called in Latin, Contubernales. Ci- 
cer. ad Attic. XIII. 28. 

(13) Strab. XI. p. 352. D' Arnaud, de Diis 
Tlzgrdgors, who proves that theſe words Oe 
liious, wagdoove, uro, Ofhovaougy Hera, gu- 
vtcious lep, were ſynonymous. 

(14) This word, properly, was made afe of to 
expreſs the ſtatue of Diana. See Harpocrat. at 
the word, Apreuis, The temple was called, 6 vor 
71s Eptciag Aeriido;--The temple of Epheſian Dia- 
na. And— liger Apreuiſo;—The temple of Diana, 

See Spanheim. ad Callim, H. in Dian. v. 35. 

(15) Herodot. IV. p. 289. IX. p. 607. 

(1601 Pauſan. Phocic. c. 28. p. 807. my 
Paulan; Achaic, c. 27. pag. 596. 

(17) Ariſtoph. cop. v. 285. 

( 18) Lucian, in his Tim. pag. 79. calls it Ava- 
xc0v, for Caſtor and Pollux were called Avantc. 
The reaſon for this name is to be found in Khun. 


ad Pauſan. Phocic. c. 38. Vegas. de Orat. et 
* 


Progr. Idol. I. 13. calls all forts of temples, Avax- 
%. lian. V. H. XIII. 27. ä 

| (19) Pauſan. Meſſen. c. 31. Interpr. ad Act. 
XIX. 27. Liv. I. 43. Plin. XVI. 40. Solin. 
43. Phil. de Byzan. de Septem Orbis Miraculis, 
makes this temple of Diana one of the ſeven won- 
ders. So does the anonymous writer. Iten ATiuy, 
c. 2. whom we find in the Opuſe. de Gal. p. 8s. 

(20) They were termed, Enaopara Ot * 
lux. I. 1. 7. 

(21) Pauſan. Bæot. c. 39. p. 790. 791. Lactan- 
thus exclaims againſt this worſhip of images, II. 2. 

(22) Ayanuers, then, ſignifies reſemblances, 
pictures, ſtatues; as the diftianaries explain the 
word, 

(23) This is proved, 1 By the teſtimony of He- 
rodotus, who ſays, the Egyptians were the firſt 
nation that exhibited the Gods in their temples, 
2 It is proved by this circumſtance, that Ce- 
crops, who was an Egyptian, was the firſt that 
brought this cuſtom into Attica, 

(24) Clem, Alex. in Protrept. calls theſe i ima- 
ges SY“ ove kigνν un wrought wood; 
afterwards, Tauda, a plank. Arnobius 2 
them, Signa inertia. I. p. 13. | 

(25) Pauſan, Achaic, c. 22. p. 379. Dion. 
Chryſ. Or. II. calls them, Agonuous Abou un- 
ſhapen ſtones. When thoſe ſtones were anointed 
with oil, they were called, Bairuaia. See Eſchen- 

bach, 
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bach. de Unctionibus Gentilium, p. 389. K 
paſſage of Geneſis, xxviii. 18, 19. ſeems to have 4 


iven riſe to this denomination, 
(26) Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 348. Euſeb. 


Prep. Evan. I. 9. p. 23. Pauſ. VIII. 17. 

(27) Herodot. I. p. 62. Juſtin Martyr re- 
proaches the Greeks with this abſurdity; and it 
is proved by a great number of ancient ſtatues of 
Gods and Goddeſſes which remain to this day. 


(28) They were called Bern, according to the 
grammarians, IIaęa TW Beorw tolntya from the 
remembrance they bore to a man. Ariſtoph. 
Schol. ad Equ. v. 31. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. v. 
948. They are likewiſe called, Auwzmaz—lmages, 

(29) Diodor. Sic. IV. 276. | 

(30) Diodor. Sic. I. c. Palæph. Ne arg, c. 
xxii. We there read that Dædalus was the firſt 
that made ſtatues, betwixt whoſe feet and legs 
there was a vacant ſpace—AiaſBeEmoras ro i, rd. 

(31) Pauſan. Corinth. p. 134. mentions a ſta- 
tue of Pan ſeated, and one of Minerva ſtanding. 
And Gronov. ad Melamp. III. 1. ſpeaks of a ſta- 
tue of Jupiter ſitting, and of one of Ocean lying. 
See Pauſan. Achaic. XXI. p. 377. In Euſeb. 
Prep. Ev. III. 7. p. 98, there is an elegant quo- 
tation from Porphyry, on the different attitudes 
of the Gods, ſtanding and ſeated. See Plin. III. 
Ep. 6. Strabo, XIII. p. 413. Carprou. Exerc. ad 
Epiſt. ad Hebr. p. 354. D Arnaud, de Diis Ha- 


eidgoig, c. xii. p. 73. 
(32) 
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(32) Pauſan. Arcadic, XVII. p. 623. Plin. 
XXXIV. 7. 

(33) Pauſan. Corinth. II. p. 114. AdÞpedirng 
&y%>us nfo —The ſtatue of Venus of ſtone. 

(34) Heſych. Zoava—Kugius re t FUN ter- 
22, 1 So thoſe ſtatues are properly termed 
which are carved of wood, or ſtone. 

(35) Pauſan. Eliac. XII. p. 405. 

(36) Lucian. Jup. Trag. T. II. p. 132. Ar- 
nob. Adv. Gent. VI. p. 118. Inſtances of this 
are foundiin many parts of Pauſanias. 

(37) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Pallad. ad 
Inſcript. p. 529. and ad V. 50. p. 586. 

(38) Spanheim. 1. c. Act. XIX. 35. The 
ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus is called, Alorerig. 

(39) Ev awoppnross, w advrocs, in the ſacred, in the 
inacceſſible places. Pauſan. Corinth. VII. 127: 
Corinth. II. 113. | 

(40) Pauſan. Arcad. XL VII. p. 696. | 

(41) Pauſanias, for inſtance, Attic. XXIV. 
p. 98. mentions a ftatue of Minerva, ſtanding, 
with a robe which reached to its heels. Ayaape 
rng Adyvas ogdoy 0 Xr rod ngt!. See Plut. in Al- 
cib. p. 210. Petron. 102. | 

(42) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Pallad. V. 
21. p. 547. and, V. 31. p. 564. 

(43) Lycophr. V. 1135. * ad Callim. 
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(44) Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. V. 1041. Span- 3 


heim. ad Callim. p. 527. Callimachus compoſ- 
ed an ode on the ſolemn ablution of Pallas; the 
title of which 1 is, Nee AouTge 715 na⁰⁵., On 
the ablution of Pallas. 

(45) Diodorus Siculus, XVIII. p. 320. ſpeaks 
of a ſtatue of Apollo, bound by the Tyrians with 
chains of gold. See Q. Cur, 3. IV. 22, and the 


notes of Freinſhemius. Spapheim, ad Callim. p. 


573. Anſaldus, de Diis multarum Gentium Ro- 


mam evocatis. Brixiæ, 1743, c. III. ip. 33. 


(46) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Cer, v. 121. 
P- 721. 

(47) The Latins call ho Tenſe, See F eſt, 
B. V. 41. Pauſ. Eliac. Prior. IX. p. 396. 

(48) Pauſanias, Phocic. gives a detail of the 
offerings of the temple of Delphi, c. IX, 

(49) The emperor Juſtinian, Inſt. $ 8. de re- 


rum diviſ. thus defines offerings—Things 
| conſecrated to the miniſtry of the Gads—Ea 


quz ad Dei miniſteria dedicata ſunt. 


(50) Homer. Od. III. 254. They were hung 


upon the pillars, upon the walls, upon the 
arches. See Kunz. Sacra et profana Avafnuaruv 
Hiſtoria, 5 14. p. 14. To make theſe offerings 
is called evariVeva, Ariſtoph. Plut. 815. and, b. 

«erav, Long. Paſtoral, p. 27. 
(51) Hence, Heſychius makes ſynonymous 
the words bah, and * offerings and 
4 ornament. 
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ornament, See Luc. xxi. 5, Herodian. I. 14. 
Suicer. Theſaur. Eccleſiaſt. T. I. p. 268. 

(52) From the verb, Arariberat, to conſecrate. 
They were likewiſe called—Aupz, aFtrowpara, a- 
baut gifts, ſacred things, things ſet apart. 
Macrobius calls them xag516:e, Phalarid. Epiſt. 
84. Juſtin. XXIV. 6.5 8. calls them, munera. 

(53) Pauſan. Phocic. IX. 818. Hence they 
took the name of XE. | 

(54) Schol. of Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. V. 242. 
Callim. in Dian. 229. Horat. I. Od. 5. v. 13. 
= (55) Pauſan. c. 1. Hom. N. X. v. 460. B. 
VII. v. 83. 1 Sam. xxi. v. 9. refers alſo to this 
c uſtom. 

(56) Lucian. Hermot. p. 333. Homer. B. A, 
v. 39. Lucian de Sacrif. T. I. 363. Pollux, I. 
1. 28. Plin. xvi. 4. . 

(57) Homer, Od. III. 274. II. VI. 301. Pau- 
ſan, Eliac. c. 16. p. 417. Pauſan, Phocic, IX. 
Herod. I. p. 21. | 
(58) Homer. H. in Merc. v. 179. Pollux, 
I. 1. 25. Phocic. VIII. p. 817. Eliac. Prior. 
c. X. p. 398. Eliac. Poſter, c. XIX. p. 498. 

(59) Pauſan. Meſſen. XXXII. p. 359. Bæot. 
c. X. p. 730. Lacon. XVIII. p. 254. Attic. c. 
XX. p. 46. Phocic. c. XIII. p. 830. . 
H. in Merc. v. 179. 

(600 Homer. II. X. 460. II. VII. 83. 
I Sam. xxi. g. Ep 2 
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Of Sacred PERSON S. 


I. HE ſacred perſons were men en- 

truſted with the care of the holy 

places of the woods, the temples, and the 

religious ceremonies. The general appel- 

lation of the prieſts was, (1) Iegeg; they 
were held in great (2) veneration. 

II. There were different claſſes of them 
in the (3) great cities. He who was at 
the head of the whole order, and whoſe. 
province it was to celebrate the moſt ſa- 
cred myſteries, was called (4) Apyepevs 
{the High Prieſt.] The prieſts had their 
miniſters, whoſe names correſponded with 
their (5) different functions. 

III. Amongſt the Greeks, the women, 
as well as the men, were admitted to ſa- 
cred functions. The prieſteſſes were called 
(6) Tegel They were (7) commonly 

be LO: virgins ; 
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virgins; and in Athens they were only 
daughters of the firſt (8) families. 

IV. Thus the prieſteſſes of (9) Minerva, 

of (10) Cybele, of (11) Ceres, and of 
(12) Venus, were virgins. Thoſe of Ce- 
res were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
W (13) Mauocu This title was likewiſe 
given to other (14) prieſteſſes. 
V. They were enjoined a perpetual 
W (+5) chaſtity. Hence, in later times they 
= were not admitted to the ſacred order till 
they were (16) marriageable. 

VI. Women who had had more than 
one huſband, were excluded on that ac- 
count from ſome ſacerdotal (17) claſſes. 

VII. The prieſtefles uſed to carry the 
diſtinctive emblems of the deity to whom 
they were (18) conſecrated. SR 

VIII. At (19) Athens, the prieſts and 
prieſteſſes were drawn by lot from the 
men and virgins of a diſtinguiſhed (20) 
family, (21) and of an irreproachable life. 
— This manner of appointing them was 
called (22) KAngovotlas, 


IX. 
N 
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IX. (23) Maimed, or deformed perſons 
were not admitted. 
X. They were to keep themſelves pute 
and free from all (24) pollution. 
XI. When they performed their funcs 
tions in the temples, they wore a (2 5) linen 


robe and a (26) crown. 
XII. Some prieſthoods were (27) here- 


ditary z and to certain families the worſhip 
of the Gods of their country was exclu- 
fively committed. So amongſt the Athe- 
nians, the (28) Euponridai, the (29) Ku- 
reg, the (30) Evraredz:, and the (31) Ere- 
oBouradat, held their offices; amongſt the 
Argians, the (32) Aze50;10as. Thus ſome 


prieſthoods were family-titles. 


As of 


a. — 
* 


13— 


NOTES to CHAP. I. 


1 


(1) Plato gives us a deſcription of them. Polit. 
They were likewiſe ſtyled, Trgovpyri, Ogle, 
Quras ; and by the poets, Oun rope, Qurrpes,. J. 
$0javnpaovegs A enrnees © : and 1 in general, Trageras Otov, 
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miniſters of God; See Saubert, de Sacrific. 
e. 6. 

(2) On account of the commuaication which 
was ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt betwixt them and the 
Gods. Plut. Quæſt. Rom. p. 291. Pauſan. A- 
chaic. XX. p. 573. XXVII. pag. 595. Hence 
they choſe from the firſt families men whoſe cha- 
raters became ſacred, arid perſons inviolable, 

(2) Ariſtot. VI. Politic. c. 8. 

(4) Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. XIV. 8. 

(5) For example; "Igor, they who aſſiſted 
at the ſacrifices—Ilagaciro—They who collected 
the ſacred corn, Pollux VI. 7. 35. Talat rs 
eg Xenparu, The quæſtors of the ſacred 
fund. Ariſtot. Polit. VI. 8. NaeÞvaaxi—The 
keepers of the temple: 

(6) They were allo called Agnregai. They 
were not only employed in the worſhip of the 
Goddeſſes, but of the Gods likewiſe ; of Apollo, 
Hercules, and Bacchus, for inſtance, Pauſan. 
Bzot. XX VII. p. 673. Lacon. XX. 261. Schol. 
Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 9. Pauſan. Corinth. XXXIII. 
p. 189. The prieſteſſes of Bacchus were called, 
—Baxxai, Duval, Manns, Mawadis, The 
prieſteſs of Bacchus was termed—IlubLas, IIęoꝙn- 
rig, Parka. 

(7) There was a law at Athens which ob- 
liged the prieſteſſes to be virgins. Spanheim. 

E : H. 
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H. in Apol. v. 110. p. 116. H. in Pallad. v. 34. 


p. 566. 

(5) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Cer. v. 43. 
| p. 691. 

(9) Pauſan. Arcad. c. 47. pag. 695. The 
prieſteſs of Minerva was called by the Cilicians 
Trexausęla. Plut. Quæſt. Gr. p- 292, 

(10) Pauſan. Eliac. Poſt, c. XX. p. 502. 

(11) The prieſteſſes of Rhea, or Cybele, were 
called KeproDopor, Meandr. Alex. p- 144. Span- 
heim. ad Callim. p. 116. Pauſan. Arcad. 
XXXVI. p. 673. 

(12) Pauſan. Corinth. c. X. p. 134. 

(13) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Apoll. v. 
110. p. 116. et in Cer. v. 43. P. 692. 


(14) Spanheim. I. c. 
(15) Marcellin. in, Hermog. p. 65. Spanheim. 


ad Callim. H. in Apoll. v. 1 10. p. 116. Pauſan. 
Bæot. c. XXVII. p. 553. 


(16) Pauſan. Act. XIX. p. 570. and XXVI. | 


p. 592. Arcad. c. XL VII p. 695. Corinth. c. 
XXXIII. p. 189. 

(17) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Pallad. v. 
34. p. 569. Pauſan. Achaic. XXV. p. 591. 

(18) The prieſteſs of Ceres carried in her 
hand a ſmall ſheaf of corn, crowns, and poppy. 
Callim. H. in Cer. v. 45. The prieſteſs of Mi- 
nerva was clad in the armour of the Goddeſs. 


Polyæn. VIII. 59, Thus the Bacchanals carried 
| the 
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the thyrſus; the prieſteſſes of Venus, myrtle; 
thoſe of Cybele, pine- apples. 

(19) Plat. de Leg. VI. Ariſtot. Polit. IV. 15. 
(20) Pauſan. Ach. XX. p. 573. XXVII. p. 
595. Plat. 1. c. 

(21) Æſchin. in Timarch. p. 196. Demoſth. 
adverſ. Androt. That they might evince their 
paſt conduct, they underwent a ſevere examina- 
tiOn—Aoupac. Plat, de Leg. VI. 

(22) The prieſts thus drawn by lot were call- 
ed Kangwros, An appellation different from that 
by which they were called, who were nominated 
by eletion—Ayera; or by the ſuffrages of the 
people—En$1opnu—From them we mult like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh thoſe who ſucceeded to the 
prieſthood by birthright—0, ex yEvougs 

(23) They were to be Oxaxangu —and—Ape- 
ace, Heſych. at the word, Apr. Athen. VII. 
p. 300. Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Pallad. v 
121. p. 621. 

(24) Eſchin. in Timarch. p. 196. 173. De- 
moſth. adv. Androt. Plat. de Leg. 

(25) Spenc. de Leg. Hebr. Ritual. p. 682. 
Diff. de Veſte Sacerdotum Linea. Broukhuſ. ad 
Tibull. I. 3. v. 30. p. 61. 

(26) Herodot. II. c. 36. Athen. I. p. 21. 
Ariſtoph. Equ. v. 222. Tertul. de Corona Mil. 
c. 10. Lucian. in Pſeudom. T. I. p. 782. C. 
Paſchal. de Coronis, IV. 13. 

E 2 (270 
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(27) Plat. de Leg. VI. Hermogenes, in Fa 
titionibus, c. VI. 

(28) Pauſan. Attic. c. XVIII p- 92. Ne- 
pos, in Alcib. c. 4. 

(29) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXXVIII. p. 92. Har- 
pocrat. at the word Kneuzss, Heſych. at the 
ſame word, Hadr, Junii Animadv. v. 20. p. 
315. 

(30) Plutarch. in The. p. 11. 

(31) Harpocrat. at the word—ErroCouradas, 

(32) Callim. H. in Luser. Pallad. v. 33. and 
Spanheim. 
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CRAM 


Of their Divine WORS HI, their 
PRAYER'S, &c. 


. HERE were three religious duties 

which they performed in the ſa- 

cred places; viz. Prayers, ſacrifices, and 
luſtrations. 

II. The object of the prayers, named in 
Greek, (1) Euvxa, Igoc eu, Aryoes, was, 
the obtaining of ſome good, or, the (2) a- 
verting of ſome evil, 

III. As to the ceremonies uſed in prayer: 

19—They raiſed the hand to the (3) 
mouth, and then extended it towards the 
deity whom they were (4) worſhipping. 
To uſe this ceremony was termed in Greek, 
(5) TIgooxuveiv ; and in Latin, (6) Adorare. 

29-— They turned themſelves (7) round, 
and looked towards the (8) eaſt. 

39—Towards the (9) Gods and the ſky 
they ſtretched both the (10) hands purified, 
E 3 4* 
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4*—Sometimes they prayed (11) ſtand- 
ing; ſometimes on their (12) knees. 
They uſed the latter poſture chiefly in 
great (13) dangers. 


NOTES to CHAP. v. 


(1) They were alſo called, Evywara, Ircwoia, 
Ixtrziat, TgoTodos, ar, MITO ke 

(2) Plato, Alcib. quotes two verſes of an old 
Greek poet, in which theſe two objects are 
comprehended — 


Ze Paoihiv, ra te to ua evxoprins xa 
OVEUNTORSS ; | 
App didovy Ta dt dtv xas £vX0jafvois amant}e, 


Sovereign Jove, grant us good things when we 
pray for them, or though we omit to pray for 
them: —and avert from us evils, though we 
ſhould, by miſtake, requeſt them of thee. 

(3) Lucian, de Salt, T. I. p. 792. Encom. 
Demoſth. T. I. p. 707. De Sacrific. 368. Job 
XXXi. 26. See, on the manner of raiſing the 
hand to the mouth, Morin. Hiſt. de PF Academ. 

1 | des 
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1 des Belles Lett. T. II. n. 14. p. 89. Plin. XXIII. 


2. Matth. Brover de Niedeck, Diff. de populo- 
rum veterum ac recentiorum adorationibus. 

(4) When they ſupplicated the heavenly 
Gods, they lifted up their hands: when they im- 
plored thoſe of the fea, they ſtrerched forth 
their hands towards the ſea. Hom. Ia, A. 250. 
And when they addreſſed the internal deities, 
they ſmote the ground, H. IX. 464. Cic. Tuſc, 
Quæſt. II. 

(5) Euſtath. ad Od. KE. 

(6) Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. I. 4. v. 27. and 
Comm. ad Minut. Fel. c. 2. 

(7) Plut. Camill. p. 131. F. informs us that 
this was likewiſe a Raman cuſtom, and that it 
was introduced by Numa Pompilius. Numa, 
p- 69. E. Plin. XXVIII. 2. ſays that the Gauls 
had the ſame practice. We find traces of this 
cuſtom in Plautus, Curcul. I. x. v. 70. Suet. 
Vitell. c. 2. ſays that this cuſtom of turning to 
the right to pray, was more ſtrictly obſerved by 
the Romans than by the Greeks. Veſtiges of 
the ſame uſage are likewiſe found in Ariſtopha - 
nes, pag. 957. Trygæus ſays to his flave— 


Aye Jn, ro xavouy AuCuv, xas TW kee, 
(legal, Tov (Pujpny TEX ts £71 dg. | 


4 Age, 
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Age, cum Caniſtro ſume Trulleum 
Et celeriter circumito Aram ad Dextram flec- 
tens. 


See Dacier, ad Horat. III. Od. 26. v. 5. and 
Madame Dacier, ad Ariſtoph. Nub. p. 328. 
Apul. Mileſ. II. p. 39. Tunc orientem ob- 
verſus, et incrementa ſolis auguſti tacitus 
imprecatus, &c. Pac. Panegyr. ſays — Divi- 
nis rebus operantes, in eam cceli partem ora 
convertimus a qua lucis exordium eſt. When 
we ſupplicate the Gods, we turn our faces 
to that quarter of the ſky where the ſun riſes. 
See Virg, Zneid. VIII. 68. and Not. Serv. 
See too Tertul, Apolog. 16. Buleng. Eclog. ad 
Arnob. p. 56. 

(8) Ex. DEE Us Plut. in Camil, 1. c. Athen. 1. . 
. r ifa EoePoprvos, Turning to the right; 
i. e. to the eaſt, Hadr, Jun, Animadv. III. 3. 
p- 142, 

(9) Hom, Od. II. 261. IV. 759. Heſiod. 
Eey. 724. Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. p. 531. 

(10) Ariſtot. de Mundo. c. 6.—Hence to 
pray was expreſſed by theſe words gie avac- 
x«. Hom. II. XXIV. 301, 306. III. 318. 
Eurip. Helen. v. 1101. Lucian. Philopat. T. 
II. p. 780. We muſt not however forget the 
different ceremonial which was uſed in lupplicat- 
ing the infernal Gods, 


(11) 
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(11) Oe. Erect.—Philoſtr. in Apoll. VI. 4, 
Plut. Numa. Marc. XI. 25. 

(12) Theophr, Charact. Ethic. c. 17. Homer, 
IN. I. 440. Marc. 15. 19. 

(13) See Chriſt, Gottlieb. Schwarzius in Miſ- 
cellaneis Palitioris Litertauræ. Diatrib. I. 


p. 76. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP, VL 


Of SACRIFICES: 


ACRIFICES are termed in Greek, 

(1) Ouoa, and Aves. And to fa- 
Crifice, is, Juv, (2) mparG@epe, or (3) a- 
Pepe Nucl, (4) mo,. The poets uſe like- 


J. 


wiſe the words, peg, (5 )egdew. 

II. Oven with the ancient Greeks ſigni- 
fied, (6) to burn perfumes ; and 9ves, in- 
cenſe burned in honour of the (7) Gods. 
From this word is derived the Latin word, 
(8) thus. For in the remoter ages the 
blood of animals was not ſhed to propitiate 
the Gods; odours and perfumes were only 
uſed in (9) ſacrifice. 

III. The firſt Athenians, following the 
injunction of Triptolemus, Ocovs xapros 
(10) &yaMuv—To regale the Gods with 
fruits—offered them only the produce of 
the earth. They deemed it but juſt to give 
the Gods the firſt fruits of thoſe good 
things 
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4 things which they fo liberally beſtowed on 
3 (11) mankind. 

IV. Afterw#rds they offered animals 
and the word Ng was now only applied 
to the (12) ſhedding of the blood of victims, 
The animals which they ſacrificed, were, 
the (13) ox, the hog, the ſheep, the kid, 
the cock, and the gooſe. 

V. The principal victim, and the bona 
was the (14) ox. (15) Boubureiv was the 
term for ſacrificing this animal. 

VI. Theſe animals were to be (16) ap- 
Tiz and rede, ſana et integra, 1. e. they 
were not ta be maimed, lame, or unheal- 
thy. 

VII. (17) Oxen five years old, and which 
had never borne the yoke, a{vyz;, were ſa- 
crificed: the ſheep were to be (18)- two 
years old, termed by the Latins, (19) Bi- 
dentes. 

VIII. Sometimes they ſacrificed many 
animals at once. Thus at Athens there 
was a ſacrifice which conſiſted of three a- 


nimals of different ſpecies; the hog, the 
| he- 
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he-goat, and the ram: it was for that rea- 
ſon called (20) reirrus. 

IX. Sometimes a hundred victims were 
offered at once. This was a ſolemn fa- 
crifice, and was called, a Hecatomb— 
(21) "ExaTouCy. 

X. The ſeveral animals which we have 
mentioned were not offered indiſcrimi- 
nately to all the Gods. The different 
deities had their proper (22) victims. (23) 
An ox five years old was ſacrificed to Ju- 
piter; (24) a black bull, a hog, and a ram, 
to Neptune; (25) a heifer, and a ewe to 
Minerva; (26) a black and barren ewe to 
the infernal deities ; (27) a ſhe-goat, and 
a cock to Eſculapius. 


- —_—_— 3 * 1 Lr 9 


NOTES to CHAP. V. 


(i) Euripid. Medea, v. 964. gifts, preſents 


in Latin, dona, munera. Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. 


IV. 1. v. 3. Let Plato, de Votis, diſtinguiſhes 
Auęa from Ovo1as, 
(2) Hebr. v. 3. 
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(3) Hebr. vii. 27. xiii. 15. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

(4) Luc. II. 28. lian. V. H. IX. 15. 

5) Hom. B. A. 315. and 444. The word is 
= likewiſe uſed by Zlian. V. H. XII. 61. 

(6) Porphyr. Ilegi amoxns, I. II. § 5. Ovid. 
Faſt. I. 343. 

(7) Plin. XIII. 16. Homer. Od. E. v. 60. 
Heſych. Plin. XIII. 1. Perizon. ad Elian. V. 6. 
Callim. H. in Apoll. 38. | 

(8) The Latin etymologiſts are therefore 
wrong in deriving it from tundere. 

(9) Porphyr. TE08 ATOX NS, II. P+ 127. Ovid. 
+ Faſt. I. v. 337. Pauſan. Arcad. c. II. p. 690. 
Theſe ſacrifices without bloodſhed are termed 
au leg Sacrifices without fire. Eſchyl. A 
gam. 701. | 

(10) Porphyr. Te t. I. IV. p. 431. 

(11) Idem, II. p. 127. Spanheim. ad Callim. 
H. in Del. 283. p. 499. Diog. Laert. in Pychag. 
VIII. p. 494. 

(12) Porphyr. Tips ATOX NS» I. I. P- 54. Pot - 
ter, p. 235. | 

(13) Suid. at the word, @uoev. 

(14) Plin. 8. 45. Virgil. II. Georg. 146. 

(15) Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 820. and Schol. ad 
H. L. 

(46) Plut. de Orac. Def. p. 437. as Ih. 
I. v. 66. Athen. Dinoſ. XV. c. 5. p. 674. F. 
Pollux, I. I. 26. 
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(17) Hom. Ia. k. v. 292. The hogs were like. | f 
wiſe to be two years old. Hom. Od. XIV. v. 
419. 1 
(18) Virg. Eneid. VI. 39. and Not. Serv, 
(19) Macrob. Sat. VI. 9. Gell. XVI. 6. ; 

(20) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. 820. Suidas 
at this word. ( 

(21) Heſych, at the word Exarop6n. Euſtath, | 
ad Ia. A. v. 315. Strab. VIII. p. 250. Jul. . 4 
pitol. Balbin. II. Homer, Od. T. v. 5. deſcribes a 
greater ſacrifice than even the Hecatomb. 

(22) Ariſt. Ethic. IX. 2. v. 10. Plin. H. N. 
VIII. 45. 

(23) Hom. Ia. B. v. 403: 

(24) Hom. Od. A. v. 129. 130. 

(25) Hom. Od. A. v. 764. 

(26) Hom. Od. K. v. 3 2. Senec. dip. 

548. 
(27) Plato. Phæd. See, on the cock offered 
to Eſculapius, Havercamp. ad Tertull. Apolog. 
46. p. 380. Lact. III. 20. §H 16. Cælius Rho- 
dig. XVI. 12. 

(28) Potter, on Lycophron, v. 77. gives the 
following reaſons why certain ſpecies of animals 
were offered to the Gods in preference to others. 
21 They often ſacrificed animals to their dei- 
ties, which were odious to them, hoping that 


hoſtile blood would appeaſe them,—2* They 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe thought they would be propitiated by 
offering them ſuch fruits of the earth, or ſuch 
animals as were agreeable to them. Thus to 
Ceres they offered the firſtlings of grain; thoſe 
of the vintage to Bacchus; and a dove to Ve- 
nus. The ſacrifices were either public or pri- 
vate. Xenoph. Memorab. I. 1. § 2. 
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. Tx following were the ſacrificial f 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the CEREMO NIE s uſed in 84 
CRIFICING. 3 


ceremonies. The victim was a- 

dorned with (1) wreaths and garlands; 

Dretaci. Sometimes its (2) horns were 
gilded. 

II. Thus adorned, it was ſprinkled o- 
ver with (3) pure water: ſome water they 
frequently poured into its (4) ear. 

III. They then placed upon its (5) head 


a ſalted cake, called in Greek, (6) O⁰ 


and (7) Ovnoxuras. 
IV. They plucked from the forehead of 


the victims, from betwixt the horns, a 
little hair, which they threw into the fire 
upon the (8) altar. 

V. After theſe SEAN TIM ceremonies, 


accompanied with (9) prayers, the victim 
was ſacrificed. The miniſter of the ſacri- 
fice 


fice ſtruck it on the head with an (10) 
axe. Its throat was then cut with a knife 
called (11) Maxie, and (12) Zoayt. 

VI. But the victims immolated to the 
celeſtial deities were not flain in the 
ſame manner with thoſe which were offer- 
ed to the infernal Gods. The (13) heads 
of the former were raiſed, and turned back- 
wards ; (14) thoſe of the latter were lower- 
ed to the ground. 

VII. They received the blood of the 
victims in a vaſe, termed (15) Zpxywuer, 

VIII. (16) After the victim was lain, 
they flead it, and cut it into many pieces. 

IX, When they had opened it, they ex- 
amined its entrails, which the Greeks call- 
ed (17) ETahayxe. From' this word are 
derived (18) EZnazyyvooxonia, Viſcerum 
Examinatio, and ETazyypoxzore;, Haruſ- 
pex. 1 | | 9 
X. After having cut the victim in pieces, 
they wrapped over with fat its thighs, My- 


ka, and laid them apart. | 
F XI. 
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XI. They then cut raw pieces from all 
the members of the victim, and laid them 
upon the thighs which were to be burned, 
This Homer calls (20) wuobereir, 

XII. The thighs thus prepared were 
(21) powdered with flour, and (22) pla- 
ced on a part of the altar which was made 
to receive them. _ 

XIII. Altar, in Greek, is Ben . But 
to all the deities, without diſtinction, they 
did not erect theſe Ba tloi, which were 
high altars. They were only the preroga- 
tive of the celeſtial Gods, the (23) Emouga- 
yi, To the terreſtrial deities, the Em:x0e- 
ors, lower altars were conſtructed, named 
(24) Ex . For the infernal Gods they 
only dug a ditch, and poured into it the 


blood of the immolated (25) victim. 


XIV. They burned with (26) dry and 
cloven wood the part of the victim deſtin- 
ed to that purpoſe. To make the flame 
riſe higher, they poured (27) wine upon 
it. This, however, was not practiſed in 

all 
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all acrifices. Some were called (28) Nu 
vn. 

XV. They then put upon a ſpit and 
(29) roaſted the reſt of the victim, which 
they (30) ate with their friends when the 
ſacrifice was over. 

XVI. When the banquet was ended, 
before they returned home, they threw in- 
to the ſacred fire the (31) tongue of the 
victim, in honour of (32) Mercury. 


— 
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NOTES to CHAP. VII. 


(1) Thence the epithet EreÞnPopos Bos, the 
crowned heifer. Lycophr. v. g27. Act. xiv. 
13. Lucian, de Sacrif. p. 368. Ariſtoph. Nub. 
255. Ovid. Met. XV. 130. and the authors cit- 
ed by Paſchal. de Coronis, IV. 16. 

(2) Hom. 09. T. 384. Liv. XXV. 12. Brouk- 
huſ. ad Tibull. I. 5. 15. | 

(3) Dion. Halic. Archæol. VII. p. 478. 

(4) Schol. Apol. Rhod. ad I. v. 425. where he 
lays this water was called ITpoxurn. 


(5) Serv. ad Virg. Aaneid. ho 133- Pion. Ha- 
lic. VII. p. 478. 


F 2 (6) 
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(6) Pauſan. Attic. c. . p. 93. Hom. 
Od. T. 441. 

(7) Hom. B. A. v. 449. Od. T. v. 445. 

(8) Dion. Halic. Archæol. VII. p. 479: 
Hom. Od. I. 446. Kuſt. ad Ariſtoph. Av. v 
960. p. 193. 

(9) Hom. Ia. A. v. 450. Plin. XXVIII. 2. 

(10) Hom, Od. T. 449. Dion. Halic. Archæol. 
VII. p. 478. Apoll. Rhod. Argon. I. 427. 

(11) Hom, H. in Apoll. 335. Pauſan. Meſ- 
ſen. c. 17. p. 320. 

(12) Euripid. Electr. 811. 

(13) This is, in Homer's language, av feu. 
Ia. A. 459. In that of Orpheus, avaxauu xeÞanny 
tig alte. Argon. 311. See Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
I. 1. 587. Cuper. Obſ. I. 12. remarks that pa- 
xmug en ſignifies, Cervicem ſurſum flectere. 

(14) Schol. Min. ad Hom. B. A. 459. 

(15) Schol. Min. ad Hom. Od. T. 444. Ho- 
mer in the ſame place calls it apy, It is likewiſe 
called oÞayno, and cÞayiun. 

(16) Hom. Ix A. 459. Od. XIV. 427. 

(17) Euripid. Electr. v. 826. 

(18) Pauſan. Attic, c. XXXIV. p. 84. Eliac. 
Poſt. c. II. p. 455. Bæot. c. XXXIX. p. 590. 
See Perizon. ad lian. II. 31. p. 7. Saubert. 


de Sacrif. c. 20. p. 304. 
(19) Homer, Ia. A. v. 459. 
(20) Hom, I. c. 08, XIV. 427. O0. T. 456. 
(20) 
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(21) Hom. 08. XIV. 429. Dion. Halic. Ar- 


chæol. VII. 478. 

(22) Dion. Halic. I. c. 

(23) The Latin word, altaria, is compounded 
of altæ and areæ. Berkelius, ad Steph. at the 
word B:oja0s, Ammonius ù. Buys. Serv. ad 


Virg. Eclog. V. v. 66. 

(24) Harpocr. at the word Eoxagz. Conſult, 
on the difference of the two words, Buyes, and 
Eexaęa, Stæber, ad Feith. Antiq. Homer. P. 19. 
Barnes ad Eurip. Heracl. v. 128. 

(25) This ditch was called Bofpes, Azxxos, See 
Hom. 08, A. 25. and 34. Ovid. Met. VII. args 
Olear. ad Philoſt. Vit. Apoll. IV. 16. p. 1 

(26) ExiCais, Hom. H. A. 462. 

(27) They did it, not only to heighten the 
flame, but for a libation. 

(28) That is, ſober ſacrifices, in ad the 
only libations they made were of water, uJpooTov- 
da. Porphor. de Abſtinent. II. p. 156. Plut. 
de Sanitate tuenda, p. 1 32. Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. 
XV. p. 416. 

(29) Hom. Ia. A. v. 465. 

(30) Hom. Ia. A. v 466 Od. T. v. 65. and E. 
V. 430. | 

(31) Hom. Od. T. 332. and 34. | 

(32) Athen. Dipnoſ. I. e. XIII. and XIV. p. 
16. 
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C H A f. . 


Of PUuRIFICATIONS. 


I. TIESIDES the ſacrifices, the Greeks 

likewiſe uſed purifications, /ufira- 
tianes. What the Latins called. luftrare, 
the Greeks expreſſed by the words, (1) 
Kabaurw, (2) &yn{ew ; whence are derived 
(3) Kabagpuo, and f. 

IT. Purifications were practiſed, either 
before they entered upon religious duties, 
or after acts by which they thought them- 
ſelves polluted. 

III. They uſed purifications „be they 
entered upon a religious duty. — For in- 
ſtance, 19 Before they went to the (4) 
tzmples.—2® Before the (5) ſacrifice.— 
39 Before they were initiated into ſacred 
(6). myſteries. 4“ Before their ſolemn 
(7) vows and prayers, —The purifications 
uſed at theſe times were the moſt ſolemn 
purifications. 


IV. 
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IV. They likewiſe purified themſelves 
after acts by which they thought them- 
ſelves polluted. For example—19 After 
a (8) murder.— 2“ After the (9) venereal 
at.—33 After having aſſiſted at a (10) 
funeral. 

V. In theſe expiations they uſed—1? 
(11) Water.—2“ (12) Fire,—3* (13) 


Eggs, &c, 


5 
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NOTES to CHAP. VIII. 


(1) Ariſtoph. Veſp. 118. Hom, B. II. 228. 

(2) Eurip. Electr. v. 793. 

(3) To theſe terms may be added, "0 
IAGT 0k, rtxilai, &c. 

(4) Eurip. Jon. v. 94. Juſtin. Mart. Apol. 
II. p. 94. 

(5) Bom. D. A. v. 449. Eurip. Elec. 791. 
Plaut. Aulul. III. 6. 43. 

(6) Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 582. VII. 714- 
Schol. ad Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 846. Arrian in E- 
pict. HI, 21, Ariſtoph. Pac. 373. 

(7) Sophocl. dip. Col. 460. Eurip. Alceſt, 
157. Hom, B. II, 230. 


F 4 (8) 


. Paul, Corinth. c. 31. P. 185. Apollod. III. 12. 
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(8) Schol. Sophocl. ad Ajac. Flagellif. v. 666. 
Hom. 09, x. v. 480. lian. III. 1. IV. 5. 


$ 2. | 

(9) Athen. XV. p. 681. Homer. 09. ©, v. 
362, Pauſ. Arcad. XXV. p. 648. | 

(10) Pollux, VIII. 7. 65. Caſaub. ad The- 

_ oph. Tees did. P. 339. Kuſter ad Atiſtoph. 
Exx ng. p. 1025. 

(11) Sometimes they uſed water from a foun- 
tain; Soph. Ed. 460; ſometimes ſea-water. 
Apollon. Rhod. IV. 670. Sometimes water 
mixed with ſalt. Theocrit. Idyll. XXIV. 44. 


&c. 
(12) Or garter, which they threw into the 


fire to make ſmoak. Hom. 09. X. v. 481, 493. 
Theocr. 1. c. Ovid. Met. VII. 261. 

(13) Lucian. Dial. of the Dead. T. I. p. * 
Catapl. p. 427. Ovid. A. A. II. 329. 


CHAP. 
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SHA. 


Of the ORACLES and DIVIN A- 
TloNs of the GREEKs, 


I, HE divinations and the oracles 
1  madelikewiſe a part of their re- 
ligion. The anſwers which the Gods 
gave when they were conſulted in doubtful 
and difficult caſes, were the oracles. Thoſe 
anſwers were termed xgyopuo,, from the 
verb, (1) v, to give an oracular anſwer. 
They were alſo called, (2) à %, (3) war- 
reunaræ, (4) Jeomgom ut, '&c. The places 
where theſe oracles were anounced, were 
called, (5) v, (6) pavruc ; the divin- 
ers, Xgnoporocye; and fo conſult them, was 
expreſſed by the word, (8) xgactas. 

IT. The oracles had gained ſuch credit 
and veneration, that they were conſulted 
in all important affairs, on all (9) doubt- 


ful events, Their anſwers were deemed 
the 
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the advice of heaven; they were received 
with an (10) implicit faith. In ſhort, if 


a(11) form of government was tobe chang- 
ed, if (12) laws were to be made, if (13) 


war was to be declared, or peace concluded, 
they entered upon none of theſe important 
matters without firſt conſulting the o- 


racles. | 
III. The veneration for the oracles was 


augmented by the gifts and ſacrifices which 


they who conſulted them were obliged to 
offer. Princes and rich men, for that rea- 
ſon, could only (14) conſult them; nor 


could they at any time; but upon certain 


(15) days. L 

IV. Were theſe anſwers dictated by 
(16) demons? or were they only the re- 
ſult of the art and villainy of the prieſts ? 
This is yet a problem with the learned, T, 
however, am of opinion that they were the 
effect of dexterity and artifice. | 


V. Of the Gods who preſided over ora- 


cles, and divinations, the moſt eminent 


were, (17) Jupiter, and (18) Apollo. 
1 | 


VI. 


ih 
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VI. All the oracles were not delivered 
in the ſame manner. In ſome places the 
anſwers were given by (19) interpreters. 
In others, the Gods themſelves revealed 
their will, either by (20) voice, or (21) 
dreams, or ſome deciſive (22) events. But 
I muſt give a particular deſcription of ſome 

of the moſt famous oracles. | 


— 


„ 
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NOTES to CHAP. IX. 


(1) Ariſtoph. Veſp. 159. Xenoph. Memorab, 
I. 3. 1. Herodotus cites the moſt famous ora- 
cles, I. p. 19. See Ariſtoph. Plut. 51. 

(2) Ariſtoph. Equ. 120. 

(3) Ariſtoph. Veſp. 161. 

(4) Hom. H. A. 85. Oα, Xen. Mem. I. 1. 
3. Philoſtr. p. 80a, calls them likewiſe Sorriru- 
. | 
(5) Heſych. at the words, yen5neior, parrmes, 
A treatiſe of Plutarch is intitled, IIe rw - 
ro ru XgnFngiur—0n the the oracles which have 
ceaſed, | 
(6) Plutarch de Pythiæ Orac. p. 397. D. 

(7) Ariſtoph. Av. 961. 


(8) 
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(8) Hom. od. K. 492. The people who con- 
ſulted them were termed—®tonrgore,, Qzugoi, Pol- 
lux. I. I. 18. xtvoHe pogo, Pauſan. Meſſen. IX. 


P- 301. 
(9) Xenoph. Archiv. I. 1. 99. 


(10) Idem. I. 1. $ 3. Cic. de Divin. I. 19. 
(11) Dion. Chryſ. Or. 32. Plut. Ageſil. p. 
597. C. Spartian. Peſcen. Nigro, c. XIII. Cic. 
de Div. I. x. See Feith. Antiq. Hom, p. 148. 

(12) Xenoph. de Laced. Rep. Strab. XVI. 
p. 524. Cic. de Div. I. 43. 
(13) Herodot. I. 46. Pauſan. Bæot. c. XIV, 
p. 738. Meſſen. XII. and IX. 

(14) Plut. de Orac. Defec. p. 437. Herodot. 
I. 50. Juſtin. 24. 6. 

(15) Plut. Quæſt. Græc. p. 292. | 

(16) Some of the ancients attributed theſe an- | 
ſwers to the Gods themſelves. Jamblich. de 
Myſt. Sect. III. c. 11. p. 72. Others, to good 
or evil geniuſes. See Plut. de Orac. Defect. p. 
418. Others to exhalations of the earth, and 
ſuch phyſical cauſes. Cic. de Div. I. c. 50. 
Plin. II. 93. and others, to human fouls ſeparat- 
ed from their bodies. Plut. I. c. p. 431. Some 
of the fathers were of opinion that it was the 
devil himſelf who ſpoke. Tertull. de Preſcript. 
adv. Hæret. p. 122. edit. Baſ. 1559. Minut. 
Fel. c. 26. Lactant. II. 14. Many moderns 


have written in defence of this opinion; and a- 
mong 
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mong them, P. Baltus—Anſwer to the Hiſtory 
of Oracles, &c.— G. Mæbius De oraculorum 
Ethnicorum origine, propagatione, et duratione. 
But this opinion has been ſtrongly oppoſed by 
Ant. Van Dale, De Oraculis Ethn. vet. by Fonte- 
nelle, and many others, who have ſolved the an- 
ſwers of the oracles into ſacerdotal fraud. 

(17) All events were imputed to neceſſity, 
or deſtiny, 1. e. to the will of Jupiter. Span- 
heim. ad Callim. H. in Delph. v. 12 2. p. 418. 
Hence Jupiter is ſtyled by Homer, IlavopPaig— 
The author of all oracular information. Ia. ©. 
v. 250. Prometheus takes to himſelf the inven- 
tion of oracles, in Æſch. Prom. Vin&. v. 
476. 

00 Jupiter was ſuppoſed to inſtruct Apol- 
lo in futurity. AÆſch. Frag. pag. 640. Eu- 
menid. v. 19. Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in 
Jov. v. 69. Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. III. 4. v. 47. 

(19) The Delphic oracles, for inſtance, by che 
prieſteſs. Pauſan. Phoc. c. IX. 

(20) Pauſanias ſays it was the earth which at 
firſt gave the oracles at Delphi. I. c. 

(21) The oracle of Amphiaraiis anſwered 
by a dream. Pauſan. Attic, c. XXXIV. p. 84- 

(22) Pauſan. Achaic. c. XXV. 590, Cic. 
Div. I. c. 


CHAP. 
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> = & I WP 
Of the Oz AcLE of DoDona. 


I. HE (1) Dodonean was the moſt 

ancient oracle, ſo called from 
Dodona, a city of Chaonia, or Moloflis, a 
mountainous part of (2) Epirus; or, accor- 
ding to ſome geographers, of (3) Theſſa- 


ly. 
II. It is ſaid, the Pelaſgians built Dodo- 


na, and eſtabliſhed its (4) oracle. 


III. There are different conjectures on 
the etymology of the word Dodona. Some 
derive it from Dodanim, the ſon of Javan, 


_ who, they ſay, ſettled a colony in that part 


of (5) Epirus—Others from the river (6) 
Dodona—Others from the Dodonean 
dove, or rather from a woman named Do- 
dona, who was brought from Phœnicia in- 
to (7) Greece—And others from different 
(8) origins. 
IV. There was near Dodona a foreſt of 
| oaks 
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oaks which was conſecrated to Jupiter, 
and which ſuperſtition had revered from 
time (9) immemorial. It was report- 
ed that theſe oaks ſpake, and convey- 
ed the anſwers of the (10) God. It was 
likewiſe reported, that in this foreſt there 
was an oak higher than the reſt, on the 
top of which two doves commonly perch- 
ed, and gave anſwers to thoſe who came to 
(11) conſult them. 

V. But this is only repeating fables, 
Can we believe that trees had formerly the 
faculty of ſpeech, which they have not at 
preſent, or that doves ever predicted (12) 
futurity? 

VI. The truth of all theſe marvels is 
this. In the early times there were divin- 
ers, who were called, (13) Tropyra, (14) 
Avrittrorodec, (15) Kapaitue, (16) EA - 
N, and Te, Topuage, and Tououger. 
Theſe diviners when they were conſulted, 
monnted an oak, from the top of which 
they gave their (17) anſwers. Thence 
came the fable of the prophetic oak. 

VII. 
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VII. Afterwards (18) old women were 
appointed to this office. And as in the 
Theſſalian tongue thoſe female diviners 
were named (19) Ilexzade;, which word 
likewiſe ſignifies (20) doves, this equi- 
vocal meaning gave riſe to the fable of the 
(21) prophetic doves. 

VIII. Two prodigies had contributed to 
render this oracle famous; its fountain, 
and its caldron.—The fountain was called, 
(22) the ſacred fountain. If a lighted 
torch was plunged into it, it was extin- 
guiſhed, as it would have been in other 
fountains; but a torch not lighted took 
fire at ſome diſtance from its water. 

IX. Its caldron was of braſs, and gave a 
continual ſound, whether occaſioned by 
the wind, or ſome other (23) cauſe; From 
the ſurpriſing property of this caldron 
flowed ; the - proverbial expreſſion, —(24) 
XaAxe Auderaior—Dodonean braſs, ' 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. þ 


(1) Herodot. I. p- 124. 

(2) All Epirus is often included in Checnis 1 ; 
perhaps, becauſe the Chaonians were in old 
times maſters of Epirus. Strab. VII. p. 224. 
Moloſſis was a country of Epirus, in which was 
Dodona. Strab. 1. c. Steph. Byz. at the word 
adm. But Pauſan. Attic. c. 17. p. 40. places 
Dodona in Theſprotis; ſo does Euſtath. ad Dio- 
nyſ. p. m. 229. 

(3) Luc. Holſten. in Not. et Caſtig. ad 
Steph. Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Delum. v. 
284. 

(4) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Del. v. 284. 
p. 496. Strab. VII. p. 226. 

(5) Voſſius, de Orig. et Prog. Idolol. I. . p. 
54. EE us | HEE 
(6) Euſtath. ad Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 430. 

(7) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Del. v. 284. 
p. 497. 

(8) Euſtath. 1. c. 

(9) The moderns talk much of the foreſt; 
but the ancients only mention the oak —aęus, 
Homer. Od. XIV, 328. Audwis Ony@*—Fagus 
Dodonea. Apollon. Rhod. I. 526. and IV. 
523. Herodotus ſays, that a prieſteſs conſecrat- 
ed to Jupiter a beech which grew near Dodona, 

G II, 
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II. p. 125. Lucian, in Amor. p. 896. likewiſe 
mentions the beech of Dodona Zenodotus alſo 
ſays that it was a beech which gave the firſt 
oracle at Dodona : Ev Awduvy Tgwrov On ih- 
rebero. But ſome of the Latin poets ſpeak of the 
innumerable oaks of Dodona : Ovid. Amor. III. 
10, 9. Others of the foreſt of Dodona—Lucan. 
III. 441. Others of the woods of the Moloſſi 
—Stat. Theb. III. v. 475. And others of the 
Chaonian ſoreſt. See the author laft cited, "0 
VI. 99. 

(10) Hom. Od. XIV. 328. and XIX. 299. 
Aſchylus alludes to this fable, Prometh. v. 817, 
where he has theſe words—rtgas arg, Tas wgo- 
onyogous du.. The incredible prodigy, the ſpeak- 
ing oaks, 

(11) See Sophocl. Trach. 176. and Schol. ad 
h. 1. 

(12) This is nearly the reaſoning of Herodo- 
tus, II. p. 126. 

(13) Prophetæ. 

(14) With unwaſhen feet. 

(15) Who lie upon the ground. 

(16) Theſe names we find in Strabo. VII. p. 
227. Hom. H. I. 233. Callim. H. in Del. 
284. and 94. p. 401. 

(17) Strab. VII. p. 227. 

(18) Strabo, I. c. 


(19) 
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(19) Pauſan. Phocic. XII. p. 828. Voſſius, de 
Orig. et Progr. Idolol. I. 7. p. 54. 

(20) ᷑lian. V. H. I. 15. Herodotus, II. p. 
125. gives another explanation. 

(21) Dikinſon, Delph. Phæniz. c. IX. 

(22) Pompon. Mela, II. 3. I. 21. Plin. II. 
103. Lucret. VI. 

(23) Callim. H. in Del. p. 286. calls it aciyn- 
1 As&n;—The caldron which is never ſilent. 
Callim. in Fragm. Aſſ. Steph. Biz. 1. c. calls it 
1x x axo—The ſounding braſs. See, on the 
ſenſe of this word, Bentl, ad Frag. Callim. I. c. 
Steph. Biz. Fragm. Audum—p. 745. Edit. Th. 
de Pinedo. Plin. XXXVI. p. 13. Suidas, at 
the words—Awſoveao xa. Serv. ad Virg. 
Eneid. III. 446. Philoſt. Icon. II. p. 830. Ju- 
venal. VI. 440. Lucan. VI. 427. This proverb 
is in Menander, Fragm. p. 24. edit. of Le Clerc. 
In Callim. Fragm. of Bentl. See Steph. Biz. 
I. c. and Suidas, at the word, Awdwvaior xanxtiove 
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4 ANTIQUITIES 


Of the DEITAHIC ORACLE, 


9 HE Delphic oracle was the moſt 


(1) famous of them all. It gave 
its anſwers at Delphi, a city of (2) Phocis. 
In that city was the famous temple of (3) 
Pythian Apollo, enriched with treaſures 
and (4) offerings. Fhe place in which 
the oracles were delivered, was called, (5) 
The Pythian ; the prieſteſs who delivered 
them, (6) Pythia; and the games in ho- 
nour of Apollo, (7) The Pythian Games. 
II. Different origins are given to the 


word, Pythian, Etymologiſts derive it 


from the ſerpent (8) Python, or from the 


verb, (9) @v6:57a; to conſult, or from {10) 


muJeo0a, to rot; but its true root is uh, 
which is a name of the city of (11) Del- 

phi. | 
III. This oracle was very ancient. It 
flourithed about a hundred years before the 
6 (12) 
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(12) Trojan war. The Goddeſs Themis 
firſt gave the oracles here. But ſhe re- 
ſigned that privilege to (13) Apollo. 

IV. Some authors have aſſerted that a 
flock of goats gave riſe to this oracle. They 
tell us that on mount Parnaſſus there was 
a deep cave, the entrance to which was 
narrow ; that the goats, when they ap- 
proached this entrance, began to ſkip and 
ſcream; that the goat-herd, while he was 
ſurpriſed at that prodigy, found himſelf 
ſeized with a kind of fury, a divine en- 
thuſiaſm, which opened futurity to his 
view; that a tripod was placed at the o- 
pening of the cavern, and a temple built 
(14) there. 

V. To the following particulars, how- 
ever, we may give credit. In the ſanctua- 
ry of the temple there was a deep cave, 
from which a cold exhalation iſſued that 
mounted high into the (15) air. 

VI. At the opening of this cave there 
was a tripod, which was called (16) 8 
c., and (17) moprrx Os, | 
G 3 VII, 
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VII. The word tripod, tripus, is not of 
Hebrew etymology, as a learned (18) critic 
would have it; it is derived from the (19) 
Greek, | | | 

VIII. This tripod had a cover, of a cir- 
cular form, with (20) holes. Its Greek 
name was (21) Aeg. 

IX. On this cover the prieſteſs ſat, who, 
therefore, had the epithet, (22) Eve. 
She intoxicated herſelf with the vapour 
which exhaled from the bottom of the 
cave; and with diſhevelled hair, and a 
foaming mouth, ſhe enounced her (23) 
oracles. | 

X. The Pythia was, at firſt, a young 
girl. In later times ſhe was a woman of 
fifty years of (24) age. 

XI. The firſt, and the moſt famous of 
the Pythias was Phemonoe. —Oracles were 
firſt delivered by her in (25) hexameter 
verſes. „55 

XII. People were permitted to conſult 
this oracle only in one month of the year; 
and that month was termed, Boris, or, 
more 
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more properly, Tlvo:6., from the verb, 
luv, to conſult. But in after- times 
it was conſulted once (26) every month. 

XIII. They who conſulted the oracle 
were obliged to bring great (27) preſents ; 
and this temple was, therefore, richer than 
any (28) other. Whence came the pro- 
verb, xenpare A., the wealth of A- 
pollo, implying great (29) wealth. 
XIV. They who came to conſult this 
oracle, offered ſacrifices to (30) Apollo. 
The care of theſe ſacrifices was committed 
to five prieſts, called Ocws, i. e. The ho- 
ly, who were the miniſters of the prophe- 
teſſes, and ſhared with them the religious 
functions. The chief of theſe prieſts was 
called (31) Orwrn, There were likewiſe 
_ conductors, (32) Ieenynras, and a prieſt 
who was called by a name of Apollo, Apy- 
"XV. They who came to conſult the ora- 
cle walked with (33) crowns on 1 their 
heads, 
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XVI. They gave in their queſtions 34) 
written and (35) ſealed. | 

XVII. The anſwers were delivered in 
(36) Greek ; commonly in (37) hexame- 
ter, ſometimes in (38) iambic verſes. 

XVIII. But in the latter times the ora- 
cle ſpoke in — and ſeldom in ( 39) 
verſe. 

XIX. The language of theſe oracles was 
generally obſcure and equivocal, (40) 
aoZE., Whence * had the ſurname, 
(41) Aras. | 

XX. Theſe oracles were deemed infalli- 
ble. Thence came the proverbial expreſ- 
ſion, (43) ra tx Teod.. 

| XXI. We read, however, that the 10 
thia ſometimes took bribes. 

XXII. At length the oracle ceaſed. But 
(45) when, and how, is yet an undeter- 
mined (46) problem. It is ſaid that it be- 
gan to be (47) ſilent in the reign of Nero. 
It gave anſwers, however, after that time; 
and even in the of hs. — the A- 
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NOTES to CH AP. XI. 


(1) Strabo. IX. p. 288. Cic. de Div. I. 19. 
Liv. XXVII. 48. Juſtin. XXIV. 6. 

(2) Strabo, IX. p. 287. | 
| (3) Strabo, ibid. * 

(4) Hom. 1. I. v. 404. Strab. I. c. p. 288. 
lian. V. H. VI. 9. Pauſan. Phocic. IX. 

(5) Subaudi—oracle. As in Greek, Ariſtoph. 
Equ. 220, has, ufo, ſubaudi—parruy, 

(6) Nepos, I. 1. In Greek, Hubia, ſubaudi, 
Tepria, Pauſan. Corinth. xxvi. p. 171. She 
is hikewiſe called, Solea, Pollux. Pheebas, Lu- 
can, V. 128. An appellation which Ovid gives 
alſo to Caſſandra. Ovid. Triſt. II. 400. Ly- 
cophron. calls her oiCa5gia. | | 
(7) Subaudi—games. As in Greek, Hubi; 
ſubaudi ayurs. Pauſan. Corinth. XXXII. p. 186. 
And, vba; fubaudi—ayoncpare. Pauſan. Phoc. 
XXXVII. p. 893. Ovid. Met. L 446. 

(8) Macrob. Saturn. I. 15. Ovid adopts this 
etymology. Met. I. 446. See Hygin. Fab. 
140. 

09) Strab. IX, p. 289. Schol, — ad 
Plut. v. 39. 

(10) Or from Huben, euren, putreſcere. Ma- 
erob. 1, c. Suidas, at the word, Hua, adopts 
this etymology : 3 and founds it upon the rotting 

of 
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of the ſerpent Python in that country. See 
Pauſan. Phocic. VI. p. 8 12. Caſaub. ad Strab, 
IX. p. 289. | 

(11) The city of Delphi is called Pytho by 
Callim. H. in Del. v. 90. Spanheim. 383. He- 
ſiod likewiſe gives it the ſame name, Theog. 
449. 80 does Homer, 09. G. 80. See Schol, 
Pauſan. Phocic. VI. and Dikinſon, Delph. Phæ- 
niz. c. I. and 2. where we find other etymologies. 
See likewiſe, Heinſius in Ariſtarch. c. 1. 

(12) Strabo, I. 9. p. 287. to prove the antiqui- 
ty of this oracle, goes as far back as to Aga- 
memnon, who, according to Homer, conſulted 
it, Od. ©. 79. See Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208. But 
it exiſted in the time of the Argonauts; as may 
be proved by Apollon. Rhod. IV. 536. And 
if any credit is to be given to the fabulous writ- 
ers, the oracle of Themis, to which ſucceeded 
that of Apollo, exiſted in the time of Deucalion. 
Ovid. Met. I. 367. 

(13) Pauſan. Phocic. V. p. 808. Munker. ad 
Ovid. Met. I. Schol. Pindar. vreb. Iubiur. 

(14) Diodor. Sic. XVI. c. 26. p. 427. Plut, 
de Orac. Defec. p. 433. Pauſan. Phocic. VI. 

(15) Juſtin. XXIV. 6. Strabo, IX. p. 288. 
Longin. IIięi whos, c. XIII. 

(16) 1. e. Prophetic. Eurip. Jon. 1320. 

(17) Schol. Pindar. p. 157. See Barnef. ad 
Eurip. Jon. 463. | 

4 (18) 
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(18) Stephen the Monk, in Var. Sacris, p. 


10 10. 
(19) This is clear from the words of Diodo- 


rus Siculus, XVI. 26. 

(20) Pollux, X. 23. 81. 

(21) Schol. ad Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 9. and 
Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Del. go. p. 38g. 

(22) The Pythia was allo called, Eyyaceul0- 

—ventriloqua—from yasgn, or Yacęa, which has 
the ſame ſignification with . See Lakem. 
p- 313- and 504. 
(23) We meet with this deſcription in the 
Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 39. See Origen. 
contra Celſ. VII. and Barth. ad Stat. Thebaid. 
I. 697. | 

(24) She was even upwards of fifty. See 
Diodor. Sic, XVI. 26. who gives a reaſon for this 
change of the prieſteſs's age. 

(25) Pauſan. Phocic. v. p. 809, 

(26) Plut. Quæſt. Græc. p. 292. 

(27) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Apoll. It 
is, however, more probable, that the preſents 
were proportioned to the circumſtances of the 
votaries. For the poor Chremylus offered little; 
Ariſtoph. in Plut But Creſus made rich pre- 
ſents, Herodot. I. p. 20.—Strabo, IX. p. 289. 

(28) Cic. de Div. I. Juſtin. XXIV. 6. Eurip. 
Iph. in Taur. 1275. Strabo, 1. c. 

(29) This proverbial expreſſion is taken from 

LY | | Homer. 
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Homer. II. I. v. 404. See Strabo, IX. p. 289, 


and lian. V. H. VI. g. 


(30) Plut. de Orac. Defec. p. 437. 


(31) Plut. Quæſt. Græc. p. 292. . 
(32) Their office was, to take all thoſe who 


came to conſult the oracle, through the temple, 


and ſhow them its curioſities. Plut. de Pyth. 
Orac. pag. 397. 
(33) EÆſchyl. XonÞ. v. 1035. Eumen. v. 40. 
Liv. 23. 11. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. 21. 
(34) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Plut. 39. 
(35) Plut. de Orac. Def. p. 134. 
(36) Cic. de Div. II. 56. | 
(37) Schol. ad Eurip. Oreſt. 1094. Ariſtoph. 
ad Nub. 144. Pauſan. Phocic. V. p. 89. 
(38) Pauſan. Meſſen. IX. p. 301. and Schol. 


Ariſtoph. ad Nub. 144. 
(39) Plutarch has written a treatiſe on the 


cauſe of this change. 

(40) Cic. de Div. II. 56. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
ad Plut. 8. Potter ad Lycoph. 14. 

(41) Ariſtoph. Plut. 8. Equ. 1044. Schol. 
Eurip. ad Oreſt. 165. 

(42) Eurip. Electr. 399. Cic. de Div. I. 19. 
Aſchyl. XonÞ. 557. and 901. 

(43) We meet with a like expreſſion in Te- 
rence, Andrian, IV. 2. 15. Cic, ad Brut. E- 


piſt. 2. 
(44) 
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(44) Cic. de Div. II. 35. Pauſan. Lacon. Iv. 
p. 212. Nep. Lyſand. c. III. 

(45) It had fallen into great contempt in the 
time of Cicero. De Div. II. 57. Strabo in- 
forms us that the oracles were neglected in his 
time. XVII. p. 555. —Delphis oracula ceſſant. 
Juvenal, VI. 555. See Lucan. V. 112. Plut. 
de Defect. Orac. p. 411. Euſeb. Præpar. E- 
vang. V. p. 205. Interpret. Juvenal, ad l. c. 
On the queſtion, Whether the oracles were ſilent 
after the birth of Chriſt? See Caſaubon, Anti- 
baron. Exercit. I. 12. 

(46) The reaſon of its ſilence was, either that 
men grew leſs credulous, Cic. de Divin. II. 57. 
and Min. Fel. p. 26.—Or that the Romans re- 
ſtrained their inquiries to their Sibylline books, 
their haruſpices, their auſpices, and their aſtro- 
logical obſervations; or that the kings, dreading 
future events, impoſed ſilence upon the oracles. 
Lucan. V. 112. See Cic. de Div. II. 57. Plut. 
de Orac. Def. Many have attributed this ſilence 
to the progteſs of Chriſtianity. 

(47) Yer Suetonius ſays it anſwered Nero. 
In Neron. c. 40. Sce Themiſtius, Orat. XIX. 
They who aſſert that the oracles were then ſilent, 
vouch the authority of Lucan, v. 113. and of 
Juvenal, I. c. See Xiphilin. p. 523. 

(48) Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccleſ. III. 21. Fon- 
tenelle. Hiſt. des Oracles. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of the Ox aca of TROPHONIUS. 


I. HIS famous oracle of Trophonius 
was in the neighbourhood of Le- 
badia, a city of (1) Bœotia, near to which 
was a wood, and the (2) oracle, on an e- 
minence that overlooked the wood. 

II. It takes its name from Trophonius, 
the brother of (3) Agamedes, who lived 
near Lebadia, in a ſubterranean dwelling, 
where he pretended to the faculty of pre- 
dicting future events. He died in that 
cave, and after his death he was deified 
as an (4) oracular God. 

III. This oracle owed its fame to one 
Saon, mentioned by (5) Pauſanias, 

IV. It was in a cave; and from its 
ſituation took the name of (6) Karabarwy. 

V. Peculiar ceremonies of purification 
were to be performed by the perſon who 


came to conſult the oracle. He was to of- 
fer 
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fer appointed ſacrifices; he was to anoint 
himſelf with oil, and bathe in a certain 
river. After theſe preliminaries, clothed 
in a linen robe, and with a honeyed cake 
in his hands, he deſcended into the cave 


by a narrow (7) paſſage. 
VI. It was in this cave that futurity was 


diſcloſed to him, by fight, or by (8) hearing. 

VII. He came out of the cave by the 
ſame narrow paſſage, but walking (9) 
backwards. 

VIII. He came out of it aſtoniſhed, 
melancholy, and (10) dejected. This fi- 
tuation of mind gave riſe to the Greek 
proverb—(11) Ei; TeoÞwvioy gc TN. 

IX. The prieſts placed the perſon who 
had conſulted the oracle on an elevated 
ſeat, called the ſeat of Mnemoſyne ;z where 
he gave them an account of what he had 
ſeen and (12) heard. Fs 

X. His companions then conducted him 
to the chapel of good genius, or good for- 
tune, where by degrees he recovered his 


uſual compoſure and (13) cheerfulneſs. 
NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. XI. 


(i) Liv. XXV. 27. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad 
Nub. ;08. | 

(2) Pouſan. Bzot. c. XXXIX. p. 791. 

(3) Pauſan. Bæot. c. XXXVII. p. 785. 

(4) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. 508. But he 
is here oppoſed by the Scholiaſt of Pauſanias. 
Bzot. c. XXXVIII. p. 786. 


(5) Bæot. c. XL. p. 793. 
(6) Suidas, at the word Trophonius. 


(7) We meet with all theſe particulars, and 
more, in Pauſan. Bæot. XXXIX. p. 789. See 
Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. 308. Lucian. Dialog. 
Mort. p. 267. Philoſtrat. Vit. Apollon. VIII. 


(8) Pauſ. Bæot. XXXIX. p. 791. 

(9) Pauſan. I. c. 

(10) Pauſan. I. c. p. 792. and Schol. Ariſtoph. 
ad Nub. 508. 

(11) To give the idea of a melancholy per- 
ſon, this proverbial expreſſion was uſed—He has 
been conſulting the oracle Trophonius. Schol, 
Ariſtoph. I. c. | 

(12) Pauſan. I. c. p. 752. See Hemſterhuſ. 


ad Lucian. Dialog. p. 63. 
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C H A P. XIII. 


Of the other ORA C LES of GREECE. 


I. TIESIDES the three principal oracles 

of Greece which we have deſerib- 
ed, that of Amphiaraiis was of conſiderable 
note, ranked by Herodotus with the five 
celebrated Grecian oracles which (1) Crœ- 
ſus conſulted. 

IT. It 'was at (2) Oropius in Attica. 
The name of Amphiaraiis was given it, 
becauſe Amphiaraiis, the ſon of (3) Æclea, 
a man ſkilled in (4) magic, and the inter- 
pretation of (5) dreams, and who, after 
his death, was worſhipped as a God, gave 
(6) oracles there in a . erected to 
his (7) divinity.” 

III. They who conſulted this ora- 
cle (8) purified themſelves, (9) ſacrificed, 
(10) faked twenty-four hours, (11) ab- 
ſtained from wine for two days, and then 
offered a ram to Amphiaraiis, on the ſkin 
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of which their deſtiny was ſhowed them 
while they were (12) aſſeep. 

IV. Near the temple was the fountain 
of Amphiaraiis, which was deemed ſacred, 
and the water of which was not allowed 
for common and profane (13) uſes. 

V. Befides this oracle, there was at De- 
tos the oracle of (14) Delian Apollo; in 
Mileſia, that of the (1 6) Branchides ; 
with ethers leſs famous, of which we 
need not take particular (16) notice. 


NOTES wo CHAP. XIII. 


(1) Hetodot. I. p. 19. 

(2) Pauſan. Attie. c. 34. p. 84. Kuhnius, ad 
Pauſan. 1: c. Barth. ad Stat. Theb. I. 399. 

(3) Hom. 09. O. v. 243: Apollodor. III. 


1 
(4) Diodor. Sic. IV. 67. Apollodor. I. e. 


(5) Pauſan. Artic. XXXIV. p. 84. Philoftt, 


Icon. I. 25. p. 802. 
(6) Pavſan; I. c. p. 8g. 
(07) Pauſan. I. e. p. 84. 
(s) Pauſan. Artic. I. c. 
_ | - 
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9) Idem. 

(10) Philoſtr. Vit. Apollon. II. 37. p. 90. 

(11) Philoſtr. I. c. 

(12) Pauſan. I. c. 

(13) Pauſan. I. e. 

(14) Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Del. go, 
p- 384. | 

(15) Herodot. I. p. 19. and 72. Conan. Nar- 
rat. 33. p. 273. Plin. v. 29, Mela, I. 17. 
Jamblich., de Myſt. III. x1. Strab. XIV. p. 
436. 40. XVII. p. 560. N 

(16) See, on the number of oracles, Fabri - 
civs, Biblioth. Græc. I. 17. 4. The author has 
omitted, for inſtance, the oracle of Colophon, 
or Clarian Apollo, mentioned by Tacitus: Ann, 
II. 54. Plin. II. 103. Jamblich. de Myſt: III. 
11. | 


2 
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C H A P. XIV. 


Of the DivinarTioNs. 


I. A FTER having given a ſummary 
A. account of the oracles, we ſhall 
now proceed to the other divinations ; of 
which the following were the (1) princi- 
pal. | 
II. The divination by the ſinging and 
flight of birds, (2) owygxn. In this pre- 
tended ſcience, the right was looked upon 
as propitious, and the left as (3) unfortu- 
nate. They who profeſſed this kind of 
divination were called, (4) OY0TKOT OL, 
HI. Divination by dreams. The pro- 
feſſors of this divination were called (5) 
ovezporroXor, and (6) oveοοοEo mo.. 
IV. Divination by facrifices, or by the 
inſpection of victims—(7) ipopuarreun, (8) 
Lego,, in Latin, (9) extiſpicium.— 
They who practiſed this art were called, 
(10) ige e = 
| V. 
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v. In this kind of divination was in- 
cluded the divination by the fire of ſacrifi- 
ces, (11) Tvpoparruz—by the ſmoak, (12) 
xaTvoavria; by the wine, (13) owoparreux. 

VI. The divination by lot, (14) An- 
r, in which was included the divina- 
tion by charms—(15) 5:xpayrue ; and the 
divination by the wand, (16) paCdoparruc. 

VII. There were yet other magical di- 
vinations ; as, the divination by the dead, 
(17) vexgoparrue—to which we muſt refer 
the (18) owoparruz—and the (19) UN- 


Kurt. | 
VIII. The hydromancy, or the divina- 


tion by (20) water. 

IX. The (21) ornithomancy, or the a- 
lectriomancy; the divination by the cock. 
EX. The koſkinomancy, or divination by 
the (22) ſieve. *l 

XI. There was another ſort of divina- 
tion, in which they fancied that dzmons 
ſpoke from the belly or the breaſt of men. 
The divines of this kind had the names of 


H.3 15 


8 
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(23) eyſ agu, (24) cegreflarres, (25) 
cupur Reg, and (26) wu veg. 


—_—— 


. e ——— sn 


(1) Divination is termed in Greek, parry, 
See Jamblich. de Myſt. III. 1. and Th. Gale, p. 
2T4, Cic. de Div. defines divination. See Xe+ 

nophon, Armen. J. 1. § 3. Fabric. Bibliegr. 
Antiq. c. 14. p. 415. and Joſephus apud Ga- 
Jeum. ad Jamblich. de Myſt. 

(2) The avgurial art. See Suidas, at the 
word, Orion. and Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in 
Pallad. p. 618. Jamblich. de Myſt. III. 16. p. 
89. Plut, de Solertia Animi, p. 975. Jam- 
blich. thus defines this divination—T' m hs 
Sngas Te e 9 oetev—The art of inquiring 
into futurity by birds. De Myſt. III. 15. 
(3) Cic. de Div. II. 39. Spanheim. ad Cal- 
Im. H. in Pallad. 124 Hom. D. M. v. 239. 
explains the right and the left in this divina⸗ 
tion. 

(4) They were likewiſe ſtyled Serge ory gt, 
Hom. IA. v. 70. owroroncs, IA. A, 69. Pauſan, 
Attic. 34- wyalo Jia D Wruc tig 8 
in diſtinguiſhing the flights of birds. 

(5) Ham. D. A, 63. Pauſan. Attic, 34. de- 

| fines 
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fines them—Ayafo, oveipgera rEmynearlar=killed 
in interpreting dreams, And, Eliac. g. 2 3. kur- 
ua enynra—loterpreters of dreams. ; 

(6) Conſult, on the origin of divination by 
dreams, Juſtin. 36. 2. Æſchyl. Prameth. v. 484. 
Jamblich. de Myſt III. 2. p. 60. takes great 
pains to eyince the excellence of this art. See, 
on the different kinds of dreams, Macrob. Som. 
Scip. I. 3. and on the * of dreams, 
Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. III. 4. 

(7) Diodor. Sic. I. 53. ls it ſacrificial divi- 
nation. See Eſchyl. Prometh. v. 492. | 

(8) Diodar. Sic. I. 20. uſes the word i libero 
richt. 

(9) Syet. Nero. 56. Cic. de Div. II. 12. yr 
Mauſſac. ad Plutarch de Flum. p. 17, 18. 

(10) Hqmer calls. them Obeckeng, IA. Q. 221. 
Dion. Halic. II. p. 93. J. 5. Pauſan. Attic. 
XXXIV. p. 84. defines them Ay abo. Fragrayas 
. onMay if -Skilled in reading deſtiny in the 
entrails of victims. See Perizon, ad lian. V. 
H. II. 31. Euſtath. ad Ia. Q. 221. Alex. ab 
Alex. v. 25. Interpr. ad Minuc. Fel. c. 27. 
Caſaub. ad Strab. XVI. p. 324. | 

(ax) ÆEſchyl. Prometh. v. 497. and Barnes, 
ad Eurip. Helen. 752. 

(12) Gale ad Jamblich. de Myſt. III. 28. 
Ovid. Triſt. V. El. 5. v. 26. Barth. ad Stat. 
Theb. IV. 41. 

H 4 e 
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(13) Euſtath. ad 09. p. 1470. edit. Rom. 


Le Clerc, Geneſ. XLIV. 5. 
(14) It conſiſted in a throw of the dice, the 


fortuitous combination of which they took for 
the anſwer of the Gods. Pauſan. Achaic. XXV. 
p. 590. deſcribes it. See Suet. Tib, XIV. Ca- 
lig. LVII. Cic, de Div. II. 41. Val. Max. I. 3. 
Schwartz. Diſſ. de Sortibus Poeticis, $ 4. 

(15) Caſaub. ad Spartian. Hadrian. c. 2. 
Schwartz. Diff. de Sortibus Poeticis. Trotzius ad 
Herm. Hug. de prima ſcribendi Origine, p. 240. 

(16) Jamblich. de Myſt, III. 17. and Gale, 
ad h. I. p. 238. Herm. Hug. de prima ſcriben- 
di origine, c. XXVI. p. 238. 

(17) We meet with this word in Cicero. 
Tuſc. I. 16. Heſychius terms it likewiſe, Nexvo- 
bairua· Gregor. Naz. in Julian. Orat. III. calls 
it Yuxaywyiz. We have a ſpecimen of this kind 
of divination in Homer, Od. A. 24. and that 
book ſeems for this reaſon to have been former: 
ly entitled, Newz. See ZElian. V. H. XIII. 
14. Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. I. 2. 45. and 49. 
Stat. Theb. IV. 413. and Barth. ad h. 1. Philoſte, 
ad Apollon. IV. 15. T here were in Greece par- 
ticular places in which the ſouls were evoked, 
and which were called, VEXUGja evi, Herodol. 
V. p. 369. Pauſan. Bæot. c. XXX. p. 769. or, 
vexvopucreice Strab. X VI. p. 524. or u xoHarrI. 


Kuhn, ad Pauſan, c. XVII. p. 252. Whence 
0 comes 
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comes the verb, uxayuyri—To evoke ſouls; 
Ariſtoph. Av. 1554. The prieſts of this ſuper- 
ſtition were called, luxayuyo, 

(18) When the dead appeared in an atrial 
form, like ſhadows. Potter, II. 18. 

(19) We find this word in Cic. de Div. I. 58. 
The places where the manes were evoked, were 
termed Pſychomantia. Fabricius, Bibliogr. 
Antiq. p. 427. lis wrong in underſtanding this 
word as applied to the art itſelf. 

(20) "YIpoparrnz, mentioned by Pliny, 
XXXVII. 11. and Pauſan. Lacon. XXIII. p. 

270. whence is derived Strabo's word, udeomar- 
ri, L. XVI. p. 524. | 

(21) Ons is uſed by Ariſtophanes for axe- 

TpuwM, Veſp. 811. Zonaras ſpeaks of this divina- 
tion, T. III. Annal. p. 28. See Herm. Hug. 
de prima ſcribendi Origine, c. 26. p. 239. 
(22) Theocrit. III. 31. Lucian, T. I. p. 753. 
Pſeudon. lian. Hiſt. Animal. VIII. 5. 

(23) Plut. de Orac. Def. p. 414. 

(24) Pollux, II. 4. 162. ſays that they are ſo 
called by Sophocles. 

(25) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Veſp. 1014. 

(26) Plut. 1. c. See Spanheim. ad Callim. 
H. in Del. v. 90. p. 383. Dickinſon, Delph. 
Phæniz. c. 9. p. 91. and the authors cited by 
Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiq. c. 12. p. 420. and 


Fzſius, CEconomia Hippocratis, p. 174. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XY. 


Of PRESAGES. 


J. HERE were different kinds of 
preſages. Some were taken from 
the perſon himſelf, whoſe good or bad for- 
tune they were ſuppoſed to portend ; ſome 
from external objects; and others were 
inferred from words. Their general term 
was, (1) cf | 
II. The preſages taken from the perſon 


to whom they were ſuppoſed to relate, 


were, 1 Palpitations, (2) rao, in the 
heart, ar the eyes. —2 (;) Boos, a ring- 
ing in the ears.—3? (4) Irappiag, ſueez- 
. 

III. Preſages were likewiſe taken from 
external objects: an uncommon (5) ſplen- 
dour, for inſtance, ſeen any where —an un- 


foreſeen (6) accident a monſtrous 7) birth 


an ominous meeting, as meeting a (8) 
| wealel, 


weaſel, &c. were ſo many preſages from 


which future events were inferred. 
IV. Preſages were alſo drawn from 
words; as they were favourable or the re- 


verſe, good or had (9) capclufions were 
made from them. The favourable words 
were termed, (10) or (I 1) xXydover, 
and (12) ,. 

V. The words of bad preſage were call- 


ed, (13) Kana er7%, and (14) dvoPnpass 


— * 7 — 
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NOTES to CHAP. xv. 


(1) Xenoph. Aropmp]. 1. g. Ariſtoph. Av. 
v. 722. Plut. Emil. calls the preſages, ove, 
p. 473.-—Kandu was of the ſame ſignification. 
The knowledge of preſages was called Dun 
xn, See Pontan. ad Macrob. Somn. Scip. I. .12. 
Barth. ad Claudian. in Eutrop. I. 125. 

(2) Theocr. Idyl. III. 37. and Caſaub. ad h. I. 
Plaut. Pſeudal. I. 1. 205. and Taubman. ad h. 
J. Suidas, at the words, Hague . We 
are told of a book written. by Melampus, which 


was entitled, IIię. — Larrun, Wipes INroArpenucy 
Bas Ata. 
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Ba. The preſages of palpitations, addreſſed 
to king Ptolemy. 

(3) This word, with the ſignification given it, 
ſeems to be taken from the ode of Sappho in 
Longinus, Sect. 10.—BouGeuow r'axoa por, Which 
Catullus renders—Sonitu ſuopte tinniunt aures. 
See Auſon. Lect. I. 16. Plin. XVIII. 2, calls 
it, Tinnitum aurium. Celſ. VI. 7. p. 8. Soni- 
tum aurium. | 

(4) Theocrit, VII. 96. and Schol. ad h. I. A- 
riſtot. Probl. Sect. XXXIII. 5. 7. and II. See 
Ouzelius ad Min. Fel. octav. c. 26. p. 268. + 

(5) Hom. 08. T. v. 36. lib. I. 39. 41. 

(6) Pauſan. Meſſen. XIII. p. 311. Plut. Ca- 
mill. p. 132. Diod. Sic. XVII. 10. p. 494. 

(7) This is evident from the Romans. See 
Julius obſequens de Prodigiis, c. 96. Plin, 
VII. 16. Phædr. III. 3. Broukhuf. ad Tibull. 
II. 5. v. 80. It is likewiſe evident from the 
Greeks, Plut. Conviv. Sept. Sap. p. 149. gives 
us almoſt the ſame anecdote of Thales which 
Phædrus relates of ZEſop, III. 3. 

(8) Theophraſt. Charact. Ethic. c. 17. and 
Caſaub. ad h. I. Plaut. Stict. III. 2. 7. Terence, 
Phorm. IV. 4. 16. Ariſtoph. Concion. v. 787. 


3 Od. III. 27. 


(9) Examples of good preſage are to be met 


with in ä IX. 90. in Plutarch, Paul. 
| Emil. 
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Emil. p. 473. and of bad preſage in Euripides, 
Phæniſſ. 1 300. and Jon. 1189. 

(10) Perhaps the right word is cooas. He- 
ſych. Ocoa, xAnduv, xas Pnpn, oooachas, Ader 
rachal. 

(11) Pauſan. Bæot. c. XI. p. 733. 
(12) Euripid. Jon. 99. Ariſtoph. Veſp. 860. 
(13) Perhaps, xaxas «ooa:, verba male omina- 
ta, or nominata, in the language of Horace, Od. 
III. 14. v. 11. | 

(14) They were likewiſe termed, SaaoÞyuins. 
Euripid. Jon. v. 1189. and Hecub. v. 182. @go- 
tua xaxz—mala procemia, Suidas calls them 
likewiſe, Jvoxaydoura, Jurwwpa. See Caſaubon. 
ad Theophr, Charact. _—_ c. 19. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


or the FESTIVAIS of the 125855 


I. HE Grecian feſtivals and games 

1 were likewiſe acts of religion, I 
mall treat of them conciſely, and 1 
begin with the feſtivals. 

II. The feſtivals were inftituted 3 in - 
nour of the Gods; to thank them for 
ſome important benefit, and to celebrate 
their (1) praiſes; or in memory of the 
dead who had done ſignal ſervices to their 
(2) country. 

III. In the early times there was but a 
ſmall number of feſtivals. There were 
but a very few more than thoſe which 
were celebrated after the harveſt, and the 
(3) vintage. 

IV. But afterwards their number avg- 
mented with that of the Gods; particu- 


larly atnong the Athenians, who worſhip- 


ed more deities than any other people of 


(4) Greece. 


V. 
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V. Gaiety, mirth, and pleaſure were 
characteriſties of theſe (5) feftivals. 

VI. The principal ones (for it would 
be tedious to take notice of them all) were 
— The feaſts of Adonis—Atvna—in he- 
nour of Venus and Adonis. They laſted (5) 
two days: the firſt day was celebrated with 
mourning; and the ſecond with (8) joy. 

VII. The Antheſteria, Arrgyoins were 
celebrated at Athens, in honour of Bac- 
chus, for three days, viz. on the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth of the month An- 
theſterion. The firſt day was called 0 
yiz; the ſecond xe, and the third, (9) 
xerpoi. | EEE 

VIII. The Apaturia—ATerougns, in ho- 
nour of (10) Bacchus. This word is de- 
rived from ara; becauſe this feftival 
was inſtituted in memory of the att or 
ſtratagem by which Melanthes, king of A- 
thens, conquered Xanthius king of (17 
Beotia. - Othefs make the word Amwrovgie 
of the ſame import with 9oraroga ; be- 

e 
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cauſe the fathers aſſembled during this fe⸗ 
ſtival to write the names of the children 
on the table of the (12) Curii. 

IX. It was celebrated for (13) three 
days, and began on the twenty-ſecond of 
the month (14) Pyanepſion. 

X. The firſt day was called der,, on 
account of the feaſts on that day. For 
(15) der. fignifies a feaſt. 

XI. The ſecond day was called avagpuor, 

from the ſacrifices in honour of Jupiter 
Phratrian, or the protector of the tribes, 
and of Minerva, to which deities this day 
was (16) conſecrated. 

XII. The third day was called xougewry, 
from xovgz, tonſio; becauſe on that day 
the children were ſhaved before their 
names were inſcribed in the public (17) 
regiſters. 3 | 

XIII. The Brauronia—Bgauzwne, or the 
feſtival of (18) Brauronian Diana, fo call- 
ed from (19) Braurona, a town of Attica. 
XIV. This feſtival was celebrated (20) 


every fifth year. 
XV. 


XV. It's object was to conſecrate to 
Diana the young girls, clothed in a (21) 
yellow robe. This ceremony was called 
agercueu, from agr., which was the name 
of a girl conſecrated to (22) Diana. It 
was likewiſe termed dexarevew, becauſe the 
girls thus conſecrated were about (23) ten 
years of age. 

XVI. The Daphnephoria— Appen, 
were feſtivals which the Bzotians celebrat- 
ed every ninth year in honour of Apollo, 
A branch of olive was carried in proceſ- 
ſion, adorned with flowers and wreaths of 
laurel, with a globe of braſs at the top 
of it, to which fere fixed other ſmall 
globes; and in the middle there was a 
globe leſs than the firſt. The brazen 
globe repreſented the ſun, the centri- 
cal globe the moon, and the ſmall globes, 
the (24) ſtars. 

XVII. The Dionyſian feaſts=—Aonuoin, 
were celebrated in honour of (25) Bacchus, 
and with more ſolemnity at Athens than 
in any other part of (26) Greece. 


XVIII. In this feſtival they carried a vaſe 
. | full 
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full of wine, adorned with vine-branches ; 
after the vaſe, a kid, and a baſket of 
figs; and after them, the (27) Phallus. 

XIX. They who celebrated this feſtival 
were clad with ſkins of (28) mules, erowu- 
ed with (29) ivy, and (30) vine, and car- 
ried (31) thyrſuſes, (32) flutes, and (33) 
cymbals: ſome conducted (34) Silenus, Pan, 
and the Satyrs; others mounted on (35) aſſes, 
ſtrayed over hills and through (36) deſerts, 
leaping, and (37) crying with a dreadful 
Bowl, ( 38) Eves , Evo. Barye, % Bartye, 
XX. There were two kinds of Diony- 
ſia; (39) the great feſtival, which was 
likewiſe called (40) Azmwriz xar av, be- 
cauſe it was celebrated in the (41) city, in 
the (42) fpring, with (43) public games. 

XXI. The (44) leſs pompous feſtival 
was called (45) Avvo xtr , be 
cauſe it was celebrated in the — 
(46) It fell in autumn. 

XXII. The feaſts of Eleuſis, Exevoire, 


were the (47) moſt folemn of all. They 


were celebrated by the (48) Athenians and 
* i (49) Greeks ( 50) once in five 
years. 


yeats. Cicero Ealls them (51) Mogel, 
and Initia. They ate likewiſe termed (52) 
Texery. 

XXIII. They too were divided into the 
(53) Great, and the Little. (54) The 
Great were in honour of Ceres; - the Little 
in honout of Proſerpine. 

XXIV. (55) The little feſtival was pre- 
paratory to the gttat one. 

XXV. They who were admitted to the 
little Eleuſinia were called 6 6) Mögt; 
and they Who were admitted to the great, 
(57) Emonrai. | 

XXVI. He who initiated to the myſte- 
ries had the title of (58) Hierophantes. 

XXVII. The initiation had its peculiar 
(59) ceremonies. Nil 

XXVIII. The Hierophantes had three 
colleagues ; a (60) torch-bearer; Aadouye ; 
a herald; (61) KA, and a NN (62) 
Toy e BH. 

XXIX. Some of the magiſtrates likewiſe 
aſſiſted at theſe cerethi6nies; one of the 
"_ named (64) Bacikdg; and four 


12 deputies, 
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| deputies, Exiushurai, who were to take 
care that (64) order ſhould be obſerved. 
XXX. The dreſs in which one had been 
initiated, was deemed ſacred; when it was 
worn out, it was conſecrated to Ceres and 
(6 5) Proſerpine. | | 
XXXI. The feaſts of Eleuſis laſted nine 
days, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
third of the month (66) Boedromion. 
During that time it was not lawful to (67) 
ſeiz2 criminals, or to commence any ſuit. 
He who diſobeyed theſe prohibitions was 
fined a (68) thouſand drachmas. | 
XXXII. The ladies were not permitted 
to ride in a chariot at the Eleuſinian feſti- 
vals. They who were diſobedient to this 
regulation, payed a fine of (69) fix thouſand | 
drachmas. 5 | 
XXXIII. The Theſmophoria, or the 
feaſts of (70) Ceres the legiſlatreſs, were 
celebrated in many (71) cities of Greece ; 
| but with more ſolemnity at (72) Athens 
than in any other place. 
XXXIV. Theſe ſacrifices were celebrated 
by 
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by free women, and (73) matrons of the 
firſt quality, clothed in a (74) white robe. 
Some days before they entered upon theſe 
. Ceremonies, they were obliged to live in 
extreme (75) continence. That they might 
be the leſs tempted to violate this law, they 
put (76) agnus caſtus into their bed. They 
were expreſsly forbidden to cat (77) pome- 
granates. 

XXXV. On the eleventh day of the 
month (78) Pyanepſion, women walked in 
proceſſion towards Eleuſis, carrying on 
their heads the books in which the laws 

were (79) written; a ceremony from which 
that day was called (80) Avod &. 

XXXVI. On the fourteenth day the ſo- 
lemnity began, which laſted to the (81) 
eighteenth. by: 

XXXVII. The fixteenth day was called 
(82) Nygwa: for on that day they faſted, 
(83) lying upon the ground, to expreſs Gove 
(84) humiliation. 

XXXVIII. The Oſchophoria, or feſtival 
of 85) branches was fo called, becauſe in 
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that feſtival they carried branches, to which 
bunches of grapes were hung, named ($6 
Oo. TY | | 

XXXIX. The Panathenea were inſtituted 
by Ericthon in honour of Minerva, and 
were at firſt called, (87) Athenea: but 
Theſeus, wha reſtored and improved them, 
gave t them the name of (88) Panathenea, 

XL. They were divided into the /itthe 
and the great ; the little were celebrated 
every year; the (89) great every five years. 

XLI. In the little panathenea there were 
three conteſts, at which ten men preſided, 
choſen from the ten tribes ;—horſe-racing, 
wreſtling, and (go) muſic. The horſe 
races were by night, with a (91) flambeau 
in the hand. 
- XLII. The prize of the victor was a (92) 


vaſe filled with oil, and a wreath from the 


olive: trees which grew in the Academy, 
which were ſacred to Migerya, and called, 
(93) Mogias, 

XLII. There were the ſame conteſts 
in the great Panathenea, byt with more 
(94) pomp. (95) The Peplum Minervæ 

| was 
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was carried in proceſſion, on which were 
repreſented in embroidery, the giants, the 
heroes, and (96) men famous for their 
courage, At this feſtival they likewiſe ſung 
(97) verſes from Homer. 


8 


” a 


NOTES to CHAP. XVI. 


(1) The Theſmophoria and feaſts of Eleuſis 
were inſtituted in honour of Ceres, to thank her 
for the laws which ſhe had given the Greeks, 
and for having inſtructed them in agriculture... 
Diod. Sic. V. 68. p. 236. Cic. de Leg. II. 14. 
Macrob. Saturn. III. 12. Plat. de Legib. II. 
Athen. VIII. p. 363. Strabo, IX. 642. 

(2) Such were the feaſts in honourof Theſeus, 
Onecua, and thoſe in honour of Hercules, Hear 
. Ariſtoph. Ran. 664. 

(3) Homer calls them Ga] NA. I. v. 530. 
Euſtathius remarks, that by ſome rhetoricians 
they are termed, Zuyxopirnez. See Theocrin. 
Idyll. VII. Ariſtot. ad Nicom. VIII. 11. 

(4) This has been proved, c. II. 5 3. For 
that reaſon, Xenophon obſerves, this people had 
more feſtivals than any of the other re 


De Reb. Athenienſ. 
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(5) Spanheim. ad Ariſtoph. Ran. 392. Macrob. 
Saturn, I. 116. Pauſan. Meſſen. c. 27. p. 344. 
Plut. Quzſt, Rom. p. 289. Hence theſe ex- 
| preſſions, oO WAarnyuelsy zog ry  abews—The 
pomp of the eye, the feaſt of the ſight; ;—which 
are likewiſe uſed by ZElian, III. 1. and XIII. x. 

(6) Muſæus de Hero et Leandr. v. 43. A- 
riſtoph. Schol. Pac. 419. "wb 

(7) Plut. Nicia, p. 532. Macrob. Sat. I. 21. 

(8) Lucian, de Dei Syria, p. 688. St. Cyril- 
lus, St. Jerom, and other fathers, are of opinion 
that Ezechiel alludes to this feaſt, VIII. 14. 
See Deylingii Diſſ. de Fletu ſuper Thammuz. 
and Bannier, Hiſt, du Culte d' Adonis. Mem. de 
PAcad. des Bell. Lett. T. IV. p. 136. 

(9) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Acharnan. 960. Plut. 
Sympoſ. III. Athen. X. 10. p. 437. Perizon. 
ad ZElian. V. H. II. 41. 

(10) See Proclus, Tim. Comment. I. But it 
appears that this feſtival was inſtituted in honour 
of many Gods. 1 Of Jupiter. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
Acharn. 146. 2% Of Minerva, ibid. 3˙ Of 
Bacchus, Ariſtoph. ibid. 4 Of Vulcan; Har- 
pocr. at the word Aapnas, 5 Of Diana; fee 
Heſych. at the word, Koverwris. 6 Of Ceres; 
Herodot, Vit. Homeri. 1 

(11) Conon. Narrat. 39. p. 282. Suidas, at 
the words Zavbiog, Mena, and 9 Fo- 
han. Strateg. I. 19. a 


(12) 
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(12) Schol. Ariſtoph. Acharnan. 146. We 
find another remarkablereaſon in Potter, p. 392. 

(13) Suidas, at the word, Arareugia, and Schol. 
Ariſtoph. Le. 

(14) Theophraſt. Charact. c. 4. Hagi ade Ber- 
Nas. Vid. Petit. ad Leg. Attic. 

(15) Schol. Ariſtoph. Achernan. 146. Xe- 
noph* Hiſt. Grec. l. 1. Herodot. Vit. Homeri. 
* (16) Schol. Ariſtoph. Pac. 890. The word, 
Avappuris is derived from avappuer, which is of 
the ſame ſignification with oÞafav, to immolate, 
according to the explanation of Heſychius ; or, 
from ar ip, to turn upwards; for, as we have 
already obſerved, in the ſacrifices made to the 
celeſtial Gods, the head of the victim was fo 
pulled backwards that its eyes might look to- 
wards heaven. Hom. Ia. A. 4.59. and Schol. ad 
h. I. Hence the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes uſes 
indifferently the word, avappurisy and ar. 
(17) Heſych. Kovewwris, Ariſtoph. Schol. A- 
charn. 146. and the authors cited by Valeſ. ad 
Harpocrat. p- 123. 

(18) Heſych. at the word, * 

(19) Pauſan. Attic, c. 23. p. 55. 

(20) Pollux. VIII. 9. 31. 

(21) Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtr. v. 644. 5 

(22) Harpocrat. at the word, agertucal; and 
— I. c. 

(23) 
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(23) Heſych. at the word, Azxarear; and 
Suid. at the word, Agzrcs. 

(24) Procl. Chreſtomathia. Pauſan. Bæot. 
c. X. p. 730. Euſtath. de Iſmen. Amor. 1. 8. 
and g. deſcribes a like feſtival in honour of Apol- 
lo and Daphne. 

(25) Heſych. at the word, Atorurig, which is 
derived from Dionyſus, Bacchus. Theſe feaſis 
are likewiſe called Orgia, and Baxagees words 
for feaſts of Bacchus in general. 

(26) This it is ealy to prove. 1 For the 
Athenians reckoned their year from t the firſt day 
of theſe feaſts. See Suid. Awwoiz, 2 For the 
principal Archon lyperiotepded the Dionyſian 
feaſts. Pollux, VIII. 37 For the prieſt of Bac- 
chus had the maſt honoutable fear at the public 
ſhows, Schol. Ariſtoph. Ran. V. 299. 

(27) Plutarch gives us a detail of all theſe par- 
ticulars. De Cupidit. Divit. p. 527. DP). 

(28) Schol. Euripid. ad Phæniſſ. v. 789. 
Bacch, v. 111. 833. and 695. Ariſtoph. Ran. 
1242. Lucian. Bacchus; et de non temerè cred, 
cal. 417. | 

(29) Eurip. Bacch. V. 8x. 106. 

(30) Philoſtr. Icon, I. 18. p. 791. and I. 19. 
p. 793. Ovid. Met. VI. 587. Broukhuſ. ad Ti- 
bul. III. 6. v. 1. Hom. H. in Dionyſ. v. 35. Ovid. 
Met. III. 666. Barth. ad Stat. Theb. II. b. 294. 
(31) Eurip. Bacch. v. 80. 

(32) 
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(32) 0 Catull. Carm. 61. v. 261. Virg. f 
XI. 737. Ovid. Met. III. 533. W. 391. Eur 
Bacch. 127. 160. 

(33) Eurip. Bacch. 59. 124 156. 513. Liv. 
XXXIX. 8. 

(34) Diod. Sic. IV. 3. 4. 5. p. 211. Ulpian. ad 
Midianam. p. 194. Plurarc. Antonic. Petau ad 
Syneſ. p. 27. 

(35) According to the cuſtom of Silenus. 


Perizon. ad Elian. III. 18. 


(36) Eurip. Bacch. v. 222. 

(37) Idem. v. 62. 76. 115. 

(38) Idem. v. 141. and v. 376. where Bacchus 
himſelf cries to the Bacchantes I Baxxa zo 
and v. 582. where the chorus cries to Bacchus— 
Io, Io, Aterora, terer. See * Oromo, 
1003. and Schol. ad 999. Kai £S0Wp, cel, x He. 
ad Av. v. 874. 

(39) Ulpian. ad Demoſth. Orat. contra Sept. 
Palmer. Exercit. p. 505. and 617. 

(40) Ziſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 284. 9 
Baſ. 1672. 

(41) Schol. Ariſtoph. Acharn, v. 503. 

(42) Idem. I. c. 

(43) Theſe games were celebrated, becauſe at 
that time people came from all the iſlands, and 
the other parts of Greece, with the tribute to A- 
thens, Hence the town was filled with a crowd 
of ſtrangers, to whom plays and other amuſe- 


ments were preſented in honour of Bacchus, 
Palmer, 
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Palmer. Exercit, p. 618. See Procem. Comced. 
Ariſtoph. in Av. and Serv. Petit. Miſcell. I. 10. 
Perizan. ad ZEliap. II. 13. n. 16. 

. (44) Palmer. Exercit. p. 505. Caſaub. ad A- 
then. IV. 15. P. 445. 

(45) Theophraſt. IIe aygonuas. 

(46) Palmer, I. c. ſays they were likewiſe call- 
ed Amaiz, They were celebrated yearly in win- 
ter. Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Av. 201. 377. Sca- 
liger de Emend. Temp. I. p. 29. edit. L. B. an. 
1598. 

(47) Ariſtot. Rhetor. II. 24- Zoſim. IV. 3. 

(48) Philoſtr. Apollon. IV. 6. S. Aug. de 
Civ. Dei, VII. 20. 

(49) Pauſan. Phocic. c. 31. p. 876. By the 
Celæans, for inſtance; Pauſan. Corinth. c. 14. 
p. 142. The Pheneates; Pauſan. Arcad. c. 14. 
and others. 

(50) Some are of opinion that this e fellival 
was celebrated every year, and not every five 
years. Ant. Van Dale, Diff. VIII. ad Mar- 
mora, c. 2. 

(51) Cic. de Leg II. 14. 

(52) Socrat, Paneg. 6. | 

(53) Schol. Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 1014. and 
846. 

(54) Idem. Plut. v. 846. 

(35) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Plut. v. 846. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. V. p. 429. Polyæn. v. 17. 


(56) 
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(56) Suidas, at the word erorrns. Caſaub. A- 
then. VI. 15. As the little feſtival of Eleuſis 
was preparatory to the great one, ſo Euripides 
thinks ſleep preparatory to death, —and calls it, 
ra fung TH Jayars pune The little myſteries 
of death. 
(57) Item. EOoęoi. Suidas, . c. | 
(58) Heſych. IzgoÞarrns. Suid, Diog. Laert. 
VII. 186. Philoſtr. Apollon. IV. 18. ſays, that 
the hierophantes admits to the participation of * 
ſacred things —wagpexcu ra TTH reveals the myſ- 
tery of Eleuſis—71v EAeuowa ave; as Tacitus, 
Hiſt. IV. 83. calls the Hierophantes, Antiſtes 
Ceremoniarum Eleuſiniarum. He had likewiſe 
the title of Myſtagogus. Whatever more deſerves 
to be known concerning the Hierophantes, the 
reader will find in Meurſius. Eleuſin. c. 13. 
| (59) Schol. Ariſtoph. Plut. 846. and 1014. 
Arrian, Epictet. III. 21. The initiation, for in- 
ſtance, was performed by night. Ariſtoph. 
Schol. Ran. 346. It was performed in a chapel 
which Ariſtophanes calls, Mus odoxov deen. Nub. 
v. 302. Thoſe who were to be initiated, wore a 
wreath of myrtle on their head. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
Ran. v. 333. More particulars are to be met 
with in Meurſ. Eleuſin. c. g. 
(60) Him who carried the torches in the feaſts 
of Eleuſis. Athenæus mentions him, I. 18. p. 
| 121. 
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121. Plutarch. Alcib. p. 202. E. and Atiſtid; 

321. D. 

(61) Plutarch. Alcib. 1. c. He was likewiſe 
called "[eponngug. Suid. and Spon. Itiner, p. II. 
pag. 216. Meutl. I. c. We find in Grüter, 
p. 27. N. 4. the following inſcription—Hietoce- 
ryx, D. S. I. M. i. e. Dez Sanctæ Iſidis Marris 3 
of, Dei Solis Invicti Mithræ. 

(52) The Hietophantes repreſented the father 
of the Gods; the Daducus, the fun; the Ce- 
ry, Mercury; and the 6 ws ahn, the moon. 


Euſeb. Præpar. Evang. III. 12. f. 115. 
(63) Hefychius defines Baviatvs, an archon 


whs preſided at the Athenian myſteries, Pol- 
lax; VIII. 8. 3. 

(64) Pollux, ibid, See Harpocrat. Sud. and 
Alciat. Parerg. II. 29. 

(65) Schol. Ariſtoph. Plut. 846. 843. Demplt, 


ad Antiq. Rom. p. 328. 
(866) Polyæn. HI. c. XI. N. 2. ex Reſtlitut. 


Meurſ. See, on the month Boedromion, 
Theop Hr. Charac. cap. Weg Aden 165; Plut. 
Dent fot. 900. Meurſius gives us the names 
of thefs nine days. Eleufin. 2 2. 30. | 

(5% Demofth. its Midiana, p. 409. C. 

(63) Andocid. weel Au oy. p. 228. 

(69) Plut. Tori. F. X. Orat. Vit. Lycurg. p. 
842. A. See Petir, ad Leg. Attic. p. 35. E- 
Ve, V. H. XII. 24. 


(70). 
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(70) Phurnut. de Nat. Deor, XXVIII. p. 212. 
Hygin. Fab. 47. 274. 277. For Ceres was 
thought to have been the firft who gave laws to 
mankind. Diod. Sic. I. 14. p. 13. and v. 68. 

336. Hence Virg: En. IV. 58. gives to Ce- 
res the epithet, Legifera, 

(51) At Lacedzmon, for inftance ; Hefych. 
TempogO* —at Thebes, in Hæotia - Plut. Pelo- 
pid. p. 280. —at Miletus in Ionia, Parthen. E- 
rot. VIII. p. 338.—at Megara, run Attic. 
C. 42. p. 102. 

(72) Schol. Theocrit. ad Idyll. IV. 25. 

(7 3) Iſæus, Orat. wee: Tv Rove e- εοα, p. 
511. Theocrit. Schol. Idyll. IV. v. 25. : 

(74) Ovid: Met. X. 431. Faſt. IV. 619. 

(75) Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. p. 381. Edit. 2 
Bat. 1616. Ovid. Met. X. 431: | 

(76) The Agnus Caſtus, of Salix Suche, 
or Conyza, Cnyza, is ſaid to be a plant which 
deadens amorous deſire. See Hardouin àd 
Plin. XXIV. g. Alan. Hiſt: An. IX. 26. 3 
crit. Schol. Idyll. IV. 32e 

(77) Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 10. _ 

(78) Heſych. at the word, Ar 

(79) Schol. Theocrit, NMyil. V. 2 25: 

(80) Aſeenſus. Heſyeh. J. 6. a 

($1) So we Wa in Aritophani Therm. v. 
96. See Plut. Vit. Demoſth.] P. 960. B. A- 
then, I. II. c. XVI. p. 30% F. N 

| 5 (82) 
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(82) Athen. VII. 16. p. 307. 

(83) Plut. de Iſid. et Oſirid. p- 378. D. 

(89) Phurnutus aſſigns different reaſons for 
this, Faſt. de Nat. Deor. CXX VIII p. 210. 

(85) Plut. Theſeus, p. 10. where we likewiſe 
find that this feaſt was inſtituted by Theſeus. 

(86) Athen. XI. c. XIII. p. 495. F. He ſays 
it was a vine · branch loaded with grapes. 

(87) Harpocrat. Haabmala. Pauſan. Arcad. 
c. II. p. 600. Apollod. III. 14. $ 7. They 
were the — or  Quinquatria of the 
Romans. 

(88) Pauſan. I. c. Plut Theſ. p. 11. A. Schol. 
Ariſtoph. Nub. 385. 

(89) Harpocr. and Suidas, at the word, waba- 
ba. Thucyd. VI. 56. likewiſe mentions the 
great wavadnaiz., See Periz. ad ZElian, XI. 8. 

(90) Pollux Onomaſt. VIII. 9. 93. p. 912. 

(91) In this conteſt he was the victor who 
could carry a lighted flambeau to a place pitch- 
ed upon, without its being extinguiſhed. - Pau- 
ſan. Attic. c. XXX. p. 76. Interpr. ad Sat. 
Perſ. VI. v. 61. Lucret. II. v. 71. Varr. de 
R. R. III. 16. This conteſt is called, Aapntas, 
azprades a Heſych. Azpraindeoua Scliol. 
Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 131. We have an elegant 
deſcription of this conteſt in A. ad Herenn. IV. 
c. 46. This kind of conteſt was likewiſe prac- 
tiſed in a feaſt of Vulcan, termed Hpaiciaia; and 

6 in 
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in that feaſt, it was a Lampadophoria on foot 
and horſeback. See, on the ceremony of the 
Lampadodromia, and on the Lampadarchi, 
who preſided over it, Ant. Van. Dale, Diſſ. 
VI. ad Marmora, p. 504. It appears; that in 
the Eleuſinian feaſts there was likewiſe an- 
other kind of emulation; and that they ſtrove 
who ſhould light the largeſt flambeau. See 
Theophraſt. Charact. Ethic. c. IV. Wigs * 
N85? et ad h. l. Caſaub. P- 143. Chriſt. Burn- 
ings collects from this paſſage of Theophraſtus, 
that, on the fifth day of the celebration of the 
myſteries, they ran with flambeaux, and that he 
who could carry the largeſt, got the reputation 
of a robuſt and courageous man. But this is a 
ſtrained interpretation. Theophraſtus neither 
ſpeaks of the fifth day of the myſteries, nor of 
running, nor of the reputation of a robuſt and 
courageous man. 

(92) K mzw—Schol. Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 
1001. and dd eAzw wAngnr—aA Pitcher full of oil. 
Schol Pindar. Nem. Od. X. v. 65. See Periz. 
ad lian. III. 38. 

(93) Suidas, at the word, warabmatat, takes 
notice only of the wreath. Lucian ſays, they gave 
the victor, not a crown, but oil of thoſe ,t. 
De Gymn. p. 274. Schol: Soph. d. Col. v. 
689. and Schol: Ariſtoph. ad Nub. 1001. : 

K (94) 
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(94) Demoſt. de Corona, mentions the wreſt- 
ling, and Xenophon, Sympoſ. the horſe-races, 

(95) Plato, Euthyphron. Plaut. Mercat, 1 I. 
67. Virg. Cir. v. 29. 

(96) Eurip. Hecub. v. 468. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
Equ. v. 563. Virg. Cir. v. 29. Hence came 
the proverb, aH rx mer\y—wotthy of the pep- 
lum; to expreſs a brave man,—The peplum was 
a white robe without ſleeves, on which were 
embroidered in gold the exploits of Minerva, 
Jupiter, the heroes, &c. 

(97) Zlian. V. H. VIII. 2. * Adv. 
Leocrat. p. 181. 


CHAP. 
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„e 21. 


Of the GRECIAN GAMEs and ConBATH 


I. \HE games of the Greeks were 

termed (1) wywves. Their exer- 
ciſes were, running, (2) de. the diſcus, 
den.; leaping, axe; boxing, wuyuy ; 
wreſtling, (3) v. Theſe five combats 
were expreſſed by the general name, (4) 
Terra), quinquertium: But ſome anti- 
quarians put the conteſt of the jayelin, a- 
vori, in the place of (5) boxing. 

II. The combat of running was per form- 
ed in a ſpace of ground, called (6) ſtadĩum. 
The ſtadium was a hundred and twenty- 
| five paces. It is likewiſe called (8) a. 

III. There were (9) four kinds of races 
—The (10) 52001, the (11) dau. the 
(12) Joes, the (1 3) emανỹνü ; whence are 
derived the names which were given to the 
runners—( 4 ga c oò geo! Grew doDgojpnr Noni 


xolgoper, and a, 0TMT00 04404, . 
K. -2 IV. 
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IV. The gadlodgον,t were they who ran 
once over the (15) ground; the diavarodeoyor, | 
they who ran (16) twice over it;—the do- 
Xixo0:ous, they who ran over it fix or ſeven 
(17) times—the orATodpopor, they who ran 
over it in (18) armour, 

V. The ſtadium had two boundaries— 
the firſt, where the courſe began; the ſe- 
cond, where it terminated. 

VI. The firſt was termed, in Latin, (19) 
Carceres; in Greek, (20) aqeoi;, (21) Gare 
Gig, (22) yeupn. | 

VII. The ſecond was termed in Latin, 
(23) Meta; in Greek, (24) rex &, (25) TEg= 
wa, (26) YEuppr), and c YeUMpuny and 
(27) c, e. 

VIII. Many combatants ran at once (28) 

on the ſtadium. 
IX. To endeavour to come up with one's 
rival, was expreſſed in Greek by the word, | 
(29) d ; to come up with him, by (30) 
KAT ENG fpe ave. . 

X. He who firſt reached the goal receiv-, 
ed a prize, which in Greek was named, 

bo, 
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al, and ( 31) Boar. It was adjudged 
and decreed by the preſidents of the games, 
who were called (32) Prabeuras, 

XI. Thoſe prizes were crowns of little 
value; of (33) olive, of (34) pine, of the 
(35) apple tree, or of (36) pacſley. 

XII. To be one of the laſt in the race, 
and conſequently, to go without the prize, 
was expreſſed in Greek, by the words, 
Ugtgtiv, ( 37) U gege-, ( 38) KaxTAMEmET Ia, 


3 


9 


NOTES to CHAP. XVII 


| (1) Nicoph. Schol. ad Syn. de Infomn. p. 
428. Lut. Par. 162 3. calls them OAYATIGNXES @= 
Yung. | 

(2) We find in Pauſanias, Jpour ayw, La- 
con. XIII. p. 239. Eliac. I. c. i. p. 376. It is 
likewiſe called, woduntin. Anthol. I. 1. Epi- 
gram. ult. 

(3) Virgil ſpeaks of theſe games, En. III. v. 
28 1. Exercent patrias, oleo labente, palæſtras, 
nudati ſocii, Theſe are the five exerciſes de- 
ſcribed by the Schol. ad Anthol. II. 1. Epigr. 7. 
The interpreter of Syneſ. enumerates, wuyjn, 
Tam, Joopaevy axovriov, xa: d He omits leap- 


K 3 ing. 
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ing, . Plautus ſpeaks of ſome of theſe ex- 
erciſes, Bacch. I. 1. 33. Of more, Moſtell. I, 
2. 73. See Brodæum ad Anthol. I. 1. Epi- 
gram. ult and Interpr. Feſt. in Pentathlum, 
(4) Lucian terms them in general yyurarua- 
r, Y ,,, YUPVATPATWY AY WHEC» De Gymn, 
Pag. 272. Ariſtoph. EY WES YU AVINOS. Plut. 1164. 
Quintilian, II. 21. Artes, aut exercitationes Pa- 
læſtricæ. Idem. II. 8. 7. Sacra Certamina, 
Plut. de Muſicaä, 1140. D. Ievra Av. Feſtus, 
Quinquertium. The Schol. Ariſtoph. Av. counts 
E1 ight RY WT AATH. 

(5) Simonid. Anthol. I. 1. Epigr. ule. in the 
place of boxing, puts the conteſt of the javelin, 
GXOVT %y WHOVTIO he 

(6) Hence Pauſanias, Meſſen. IV. p. 288. 
calls this combat, a@Ywnioua g⁰õ,, and ſays of 
one who had conquered in running gad ro- 
Jew —he conquered in running the ſtadium. 
Artic. XLIV. p. 106. The runners were called 
caciod pech, according to the ſame author, Eliac. 
II. 20. p. 503. Auth. ad Herenn. calls this 
combat, Olympiacum curſum. 

(7) Plin, II. 23. Cenſorinus, it is true, thinks 
the Olympic ſtadium ſhorter than the Italic, and 
longer than the Pythic. He makes the Italic 
ſtadium fix hundred and twenty-five feet, or a 
hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces, 
which are the ſame length. Other authors, 

g however; 
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however, are of opinion, that theſe three ſtadia 
are equal, 

(8) Every rectilineal figure, like the ſtadium, 
we term, avaov. Athen. v. 3. p. 189. 

(9) We find all theſe names in the Schol. A- 
riſtoph. Av. 293. 

(10) The courſe, of 125 paces. 

(11) This ſame courſe twice run over; in 
making to the goal, and in returning from it. 
(12) A ſpace of ſeven ſtadia. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
Av. Suidas thinks differently. He cites the au- 
thority of Lucian. Demoſt. Encom. p. 686. 
Spanheim. Callim. p. 553. 

(13) Ariſtoph. Schol. Av. 293. Qui arma- 
tus currit, ac certat, 

(14) Pollux. III. 30. 146. 

(15) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Av. 293. ſays, oi vg 
Fadiodpojues q im Woiouras Tov Jpopror—For the gadio- 
Joop: run a double race.—Here is certainly an- 
errar in orthography— We muſt read ae in» 
ſtead of d17Aouy, or * inſtead of Fadiodge- 


491. 


(16) Schol. Ariſtoph. Ibid. 


(17) They who ran over it ſeven times, ac- 
cording to the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes. Six 


times, ſay the Authors of Obſ. Miſcell. vol. IV. 
p. g. and they are ſupported by the authority of 


Plato, of Æſchines, and the Anthologia. 
(18) Schol. Ariſtoph. I. c. 


K 4 (19) 
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(19) Auth. ad Heren. IV. 3. Varr. de R. R, 
I. 3. Cic. de Senect. 

(20) Pollux. III. 30. 147. 

(21) Schol. Ariſtoph, Equ. v. 1156. Veſp, 
546. 

(22) Schol. Ariſtoph, Acharn, 482. Ic is 
likewiſe called, aperngix. Schol. Ariſtoph. Veſp. 
5 46,—and—vgr3anyt. Pollux. I. c. Anthol. I. 1. 
Lucian. De non temerè Cred. Cal. p. 413. 

(23) Varro de R. R. I. 3. Cicero calls it allo, 
Calx, Tuſcul. Quæſt. I. 8. 

(24) Pollux, III. 30. 147: 

(25) Ibid. 

(26) Pindar Pyth. Od. g. v. 208. Korp An- 
tig. v. 29. Electr. 955. Jon. 1514. calls it like- 
wiſe calm. Hence the metaphor uſed by Ho- 
race Mors ultima linea rerum. Ep. I. 16. v, 
79. It is termed, yapmn, by Euripides. Elect. 
659. 

(27) Paul. ad Philip. III. 14. Ramires, de 
Prado Pentecon. c. 50. 

(28) This is evident from Anthol. II. Epig. 5. 
of Nicearchus. Thoſe who ran together were 
called, TUG WISH arri νοι &c. | 
| (29) 2 Cor. iv. 9. See Lamb. Boſ. ad Rom. 
ix. 30. Heſych. at this word. | 

(30) 1 Cor. ix. 24. Lamb. Boſ. I. c. Phil. iii. 
12. To this Lucian alludes, Hermotim. 564. 

37 
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(31) Schol. Pind. Olymp. Od. I. See In- 
terpret. ad 1 Cor. ix. 24. 

(32) Pollux. III. 30. 145. Theodoret. ad 
Coloſſ. ii. 18. They were likewiſe termed—a- 
uvo)erar—ay wv Jraher ow a&TAOTET Ob. Pollux, III. 
30. 140. Abheberng, Anthol. I. 2. Ep. Bud, ad 
Pandect p. 84. Edit. Aſcanſ. See the authors 
cited by Paſchal, de Coron. VI. 11. The La- 
tins ſtyled them Magiſtros ludorum gymnico- 
rum Magiſtros certamini præpoſitos. Suet, 
Ner. 12. He alſo uſes the Greek word, Brabeu- 
tes, Ner. 53. e ä 

(33) Ex xoras. Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. VII. p. 
292. Ariſtoph. Plut. 586. Paſchal. de Coron, 
VI. 18 p. 399. Plin. 15. 4. 

(34) Lucian, de Gymn. p. 272, Plin. XV, 
10. | 

(35) The victor was crowned with branches 
of the apple-tree, loaded with their fruit, Pal- 
mer. Exercit, ad Aut. Gr. p. 549. 

(36) Pindar. Olymp. 13. v. 45. Lucian. de 
Gymnaſt. p. 272. Plin, XIX. 8. Juvenal, VIII. 
226. We mult obſerve, that theſe crowns were 
not only the reward of the runners, but likewiſe 
of the other combatants. 


CHAP. 


7 
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. 
Of the Discos. 


I. HE diſcus was a ſort of (1) round 
quoit, (2) three or four inches 


thick, (3) heavy, of ſtone, braſs, copper, 


or (4) iron; it was called (5) ce. 

N. The word diſk, comes from the verb 
Sow, for dew, (6) jacere; for theſe (7) 
quoits were lanched into the air, 

III. The diſk was lanched from a (8) 
thong, which was put through a hole made 
in the (9) middle of it. He who lanched it, 
held one of his hands near his breaſt, the o- 
ther balancing the diſk a while, which was 
thrown with a (10) circular motion, 

TV. To throw the diſk, is, in'Greek,— 
(1 I) AT xo yupraferbar(1 2) epiCew Weg 
d (1 3) dioxevew, (14) Gor; QUT T El 
(1 5) dic O — (16) OioxoConely = 
whence comes the word, Nc ., the 

name 
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name which was given to the comba · 
tants, 

V. The (17) victor was he who threw 


his diſk fartheſt. 
VI. The Lacedzmonians are faid to 1 


been the inventors of this (18) healthful 
(19) exerciſe. 


NOTES t CHAP, XVII. 


(1) Stat. Theb, VI. 648. calls it, Lubrica 
Maſſæ Pondera, and v. 656. Orbem. See 
Ovid. Met. X. 184. 

(2) We are informed by thoſe who have ſeen 
marble-ſtatues of men throwing the diſk, that it 
is of this thickneſs. 

(3) Hence the expreſſion of Statius—Jacula- 
bile Dexttæ Pondus, 1. c. v. 658. and—Molem 
prægravidam, v. 700. See the deſcription of 
the diſk; Lucian. Gymn. p. 289. 

(4) Euſtath. Od. O. v. 186. p. 301. Edit. Baſ. 

(5) Hom, B. v. v. 826. 

(6) The author of this remark is Euſtathius, 
ad D. B. v. 281-P- 260, Euſtath, ad Od. a. p. 

4 301. 
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301. line 20. Euripides uſes the word diu for 
Ben, or xarabanacw. Bacch. v. 600. 

(7) Ovid. Met. X. 178. Stat. Theb, VI. 
681. Horat. Sat. II. 2. v. 13. 

(8) This thong was called, by the Latins, A- 
mentum. Euſtath. Od. ©. v. 186. calls it a- 
(9) This we may infer from the words of Eu- 
ſtathius, 1. c. 

(10) This is inferred by Hier. Mercurial. de 
Arte Gymnaſ. II. 12. p. 123. from the verſe of 
Propertius, III. 12. 10. Miſſile nunc diſci pon- 
dus in orbe rotat. The manner of throwing the 
diſk is well deſcribed in Philoſt, Icon. I. 24. p. 
795. | 
(11) Lucian. Dial. p. 209. 

(12) Elian. V. H. I. 24. Philoſtrat, Icon. I. 
P. 799. | 
(13) Philoſtrat. Ep. 44. et Icon. XIV. p. 886. 

Homer uſes the word 9:oxsiv. Od. O. v. 188. 

(14) Lucian has this expreſſion, avappmrrew rev 
dener tic ro aro, Deor. Dialog. p. 209. Axa 
zahn. Heſych. at the word, dien . Homer 
pſes the word, pirrew, IA. F. v. 842. 

(15) Qu. Smyrnæus, IV. 437. 445. 

(16) Plin. XXXIV. 8. Quint. II. 13. 10. 
Pollux. III. 30. 151. 

7) Lucian, Gymnaſ. p. 289. Hom. B. F. 

| . 841. 


of erntet wa 


v. 841. Os. ©. v. 192. Stat. Theb. VI. 713. 
Q. Smyrn. IV. 445. 

(18) Lucian praiſes this exerciſe, which, he 
ſays, ſtrengthens the muſcles and the nerves. 
Gymnaſ. p. 298. : 

(19) Hence Martial calls the diſk, Diſcus 
Spartianus, XIV. 164. Pauſanias gives the in- 
vention of it to Perſeus. Corinth. XVI. p. 
146. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of LEAPIN CG. 


* 


2 Le, in Greek, du, from the 

verb, eh, was ſometimes per- 
formed with the (1) hands empty ; ſome- 
times with weights of lead, which were 
termed, (2) hrsg. They carried theſe 
weights either in their hands, or on their 


heads and (3) ſhoulders. 
II. The place from which they jumped 


was called (4) Garne, limen. 

III. The bound which they were to 
reach in jumping was called (5) erxzappes ; 
whence aroſe the proverbial expreſſion, n- 
dar UTEp T% ETKAppeyat—tO leap beyond the 
bounds—which characterized an (6) extra- 


vagant man. 
IV. The meaſure, or the rule to be ob- 


ſerved in leaping was termed (7) xavwy. 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. XIX. 


(1) Ariſtot. de Animal. Inceſſu. c. 3. and 
Problem. Sect. 5. N. 8. 

(2) Ariſtot. I. c. Mart. XIV. 49. The halteres 
are maſſes of lead or ſtone, which they hold in 
their hands, and which they throw into the air 
to augment the elaſticity of the body in leaping. 
Lucian. Gymn. p. 289. calls them poaubdwas - 
ger hunb eig —i. e. maſſes of lead of a ſize which fills 
the hands. See Juvenal, VI. 421. Senec. E- 
piſt. XV. LVIII. 

(3) See Mercurial. II. 12. 

(4) Pollux, III. 30. 151. 

(5) Pollux, III. 30. 151. It was likewiſe cal 
ed rxappa, A ditch; from the verb oxarrw, fo- 
dio. 

(6) Lucian. Gall. uſes this expreſſion, p. 164. 

(7) Pollux, III. 30. 151.— ro tr ev wien 
1 4. The var is the meaſure of leaping, 
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CH-A-P. XX; 
Of Box "REY 


8. OXING is, in Greek, TV. The 
- combatant in this conteſt was called 
(1) wer, or (2) wvyuay0.; whence were 
formed the words, (3) avxrevey, muxraM/- 
ty, The root of all theſe words i is, uf, 
pugno, vel pugnis, 
II. For the combatants at firſt uſed only 
their (4) fiſts; afterwards * uſed the 
(5) ceſtus, - 

III. The ceſtus was a thong of the hide 
of an ox (6) newly killed, with a maſs of 
(7) lead, (8) braſs, or (9) iron at the end 
of it; it was tied round the (10) arm. Its 
Greek name is h, or xc HD, becauſe 
it was of the hide of an ox. 

IV. The great art in this combat was to 
elude the blows of your adverſary, by (11) 
ſtooping dextrouſly, and to avoid ſtriking 


yourſelf with your own (12) ceſtus, 
| * 1155 
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V. The great aim of the combatants 
was, to ſtrike and maul the faces of their 
.(13) adverſaries. Theſe blows given on the 
face were called (14) U,. | 

VI. He who yielded the victory to his 
antagoniſt, acknowledged his defeat by let- 
ting his wearied arms (15) fall, or by (16) 
ſinking to the ground. 


NOTES to CHAP. XX, 


(1) Pollux, III. 30. 150. The Latins uſed 
the word, pycta. Phædr. IV. 24. 5. But ac- 
cording to the remark of Gudius on this paſſage, 
the word py2a ſignifies the combatant conquer- 
ed, or crowned. Euſtathius is very particular 
on the etymology of this word, ad D. F. p. 
1444- ). 2. 

(2) Hom. Od. &. v. 246. and Euſtath. ad H. 
T. p. 14444 

(3) Euſt. ad B. F. v. 653. p. 1444. 

(4) Mercurial, III. 9. who diſtinguiſhes the 
combat of the coſine from that of boxing; but I 
think he is miſtaken, 

(5) The combatants are armed with the ceſtus 
L as 


—— * 
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as ſoon as they engage, in Homer. H. F. v. 684. 
Apollon. Rhod. II. 50. Virgil. neid. v. 400. 
Val. Flacc. IV. 250. Stat. Theb. VI. 720. 

(6) Apollon. II. 52. Val. Flacc, IV. 230. call 
the ceſtus—crudis durata volumina tauris. We 
find a deſcription of this combat in Mercurial. 
Il. 9. and in Zornius, Biblioth. Antiq. Exerc. 
p- 904. 

(7) Virg. neid. V. 404. Stat. Theb. VI. 7:9. 

(8) Theocrit. XXII. 3. and 80. Val. Flacc. 
IV. 253. 

(9) Hom. H. F. v. C84. Apollon. Rhod. II 52s 

(10) Theocrit. I. c. and v. 80. He calls them 
ETH0%5 of. 

(11) Virg. Eneid. V. 437. Q. Smyrnzus, 
IV. 348. Theocrit. XXII. v. 120. Stat. Theb, 
VI. 767. Petau ad Themiſt. Orat. IV. p. 548. 

(12) Lambert. Boſ. Exerc. ad 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
and the authors he cites. 

(13) Theocrit. XXII. p. 110. Anthol. II. 1. 
Ep. 1. More particulars are to be found in 
Lambert Bos, I. c. 

(14) Ariſtoph. Veſp. v. 1377. and Schol. Pac. 
540. The learned commentators, ad 1 Cor. ix. 
27. eſpecially Lambert Bos. 

(15) Philo de Sacrific. Abel et Cain, p. 103. 
Edit. Colon. Allobrog. 1613. 1 en XXII. 
129. 
(16) Mercurial. II. 9. 

C HAP. 
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© H AR Xx. 
Of WrEsSTLING. 


I, THE exerciſe of wreſtling, in 
Greek, waay, was performed in 
the xyſtus ; i. e. under a (1) covered porti- 
co, where two (2) naked wreſtlers, anoint- 
ed with (3) oil, and rubbed over with (4) 
duſt, their arms (5) intertwined, endeavour- 
ed to bring each other to the ground. 
II. It was the (6) oldeſt of all the exer- 
ciſes. 
III. The origin of this word is (7) un- 
certain, But it is moſt probably derived 


from @xaauy, to move; for the wreſtler is 


in continual motion. 

IV. In early times the combatant availed 
himſelf merely of his ſize and ſtrength. It 
is ſaid that Theſeus was the firſt who im- 
proved this exerciſe into an (8) art. 

V. (9) onde, (10) zar5xew, (11) xara- 

L 2 Can, 
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Cann, (12) pnza, were words applied to 


wreſtling, 
VI. He who brought his antagoniſt thrice 


to the ground, was the the complete (13) 
victor. Hence to conquer at this exerciſe 
was expreſſed by raf, and am 
and to be vanquiſhed, by (14) amoreaxby-* 
Vas. 

VII. The conquered combatant publicly 
acknowledged his defeat with his voice, 
and by holding up his (15) finger. 

VIII. There were two kinds of wreſt- 
ling; one in which the combatants wreſt- 
led on their feet, and erect ; and which was 
termed, (16) cborany: another, in which 
they contended, rolling on the ground. 
This was called, (17) avaxaworany, voluta- 
ria. --| 7 
IX. The pancratium compriſed boxing 
and (18) wreſtling. - 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP, XXI. 


(1) Heſych. and Suid, at the word, Zug. 
Vitruv. v. 11. and Not. ad Sueton. Auguſt. 45. 

(2) Virg. Eneid. III. 281. Stat. Theb. VI. 
832. Ovid. Met. IX. 32. Lucian. de Gymn. 
p. 270. It was tor this reaſon that Auguſtus 
prohibited women from being preſent at this 
combat. See Zeibich. Athleta. Haęadegec, p 
131. | 

(2) Spanheim. ad Callim. p. 360. Ovid. He- 
roid. XIX. 11. Theocrit. Idyll. II. v. 51. Diog. 
Laert. Anacharſ. Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270. 
This oil was called ceroma, xngwwx. See Juve- 
nal, VI. 246. III. 68. Martial. XI. 48. Plu- 
tarch ſeems to call the place where they wreſtled 
by this name, in his treatiſe, An Seni gerenda 
ſit Reſp. But in Sympoſ. II. Probl. 4. p. 658. he 
means the oil. See Martial, VII. 31. Plin. XV. 
4. XXVIII. 9. 

(4) Ovid. Met. IX. 35. Stat. Theb, VI. $46. 
Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270. Hence, axour: way 
To conquer with eaſe. Herodian. VIII. 6. 
Gell. V. 6. Martial, VII. 66. Epictet. Enchir. 
c. 35. This duſt was taken from a coniſtenum, 
i. e. a place where it was kept. See Plutarch. 
Sympoſ. II. Probl. 4. p. 638. C. Vitruv. V. 


II. 
L. 3 | (3) 
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(5) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270. Ovid. Met. 
IX. 57. Stat. Theb. VI. 839. Hom. Ia. v. 
711. Plutarch. Sympoſ. It. Probl. 4. p. 638. F, 

(6) Plutarch. I. c. 

(7) Plutarch. Sympoſ. II. Probl. 4. p. 638. 
(8) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXXIX. p. 94, 

(9) 2 Cor. iv, 8. Ariſtot. Rhet. I. 5. § 36, 

(10) Ariſtot. l. c, To that St. Paul ſeems ta 
allude, Rom vii. 6. The wow xe of Ariſtoph, 
alludes to the ſame. Nub. 1043. Lucian, de 
Gymnaſ. uſes the words rudi, and ar = 
vtech, P. 289. ä 

(i) Hom. BB. F. 727. Q. Smyrnæus, IV. 
230. 2 Cor. iv. 9. See Spanheim. Julian O- 
rat. p. 262. 

(12) See a paſſage of St. Chryſoſt, cited by 
Spanheim. 1. c. and Heſych. 

(13) Spanheim. Julian. Orat. I. p. 261. Ca- 
ſaub. ad Theocrit. Schol. ad Xichyl, Kumenid, 
v. 92. 

(14) Suidas, Heſych. Pollux, Eſchyl. Aga» 
mem. v. 179. Whence the victor was likewife 
ſtyled, TPI%KXTNGs Xſchy]. Agamem, 180. 

(15) Græv. Præf. ad VI. Tom. Antiq. Lipſ. 
Saturn. II. 21. Hence the proverbial expreſ- 
ſion—aigi daxrvro—raile your finger importing 


—own your defeat. 
(16) It is likewiſe termed—oglia Tarn. See 


Mercurial. IL 8, 3 
0 


GRe 


(17) Martial, XIV. 199. 

(18) Ariſtot. Rhet. I. 5. $ 36. Nicoph. Schol. 
in Syneſ. P · 426. ITayrxpariov ouoderov tx wulwng xa. 
wanng.— The pancratium is, boxing and vreſt- 
ling.— Plutarch. Sympoſ. II. qu. 4. p. 638. aſ- 
ſerts the ſame. Lucian de Gymn. p. 272. ex- 
preſſes himſelf clearly on this particular 8% 
Wat cans ophogadm mayxpariagew Myopea—TO 
annoy each other erect 1s the pancratian exerciſe. 
It appears by this paſſage of Lucian, that the 
pancratium was, erect wreſtling and boxing. 
However, it is very probable that the two kinds 
of wreſtling were included in the pancratium ; 
though Potter is of a different opinion. This 
ſabje& is particularly diſcuſſed by Zeibichius, 
Athleta, wagadefos, p. 22. and 155. The words 
maynpariarns and werelacs, have not then the 
ſame ſignification, though they are confounded 
by many critics, and among the reſt, by Caſau- 
bon, and Polyb. pag. 907. where wayxpariagns is 
tranſlated by the Latin word, quinquertio. See 
Gell. XIII. 27. See alſo, Plutarch, Quæſt. Ro- 
man, II. 4. and Quintil. Inſtit. Orat. II. p. 9. 
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C H A P. XXII. 
Of che four folemn GAMES of GREECE. 


I. HERE were four ſolemn games 
in Greece, conſecrated by reli- 
gion, and on that account called (1) aywves 
is20w, They were, the Olympic, the Py- 
thian, the Iſthmian, and the Nemean 
games, which only differed from each other 
by the places in which they were (2) cele- 
brated. | 
II. The Olympic games were celebrated 
in honour of (3) Olympian Jupiter, at O- 
lympia, a city of (4) Elis, Tom which they 
took their name. | 
III. Their origin is attributed to ( 5)- 
Hercules, one of the (6) Idzi Dactyli. 
IV. They returned every (7) five years, 
and laſted (8) five days, 
V. Theſe games were omitted a ſhort 
time after their firſt inſtitution, but were 
afterwards 
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afterwards renewed by (9) Iphitus; and 
from the time when he reſtored them, the 
Greeks counted the firſt (10) Olympiad. 

VI. The people of (11) Piſa, or (12) E- 
lis, had the care of theſe games; but com- 
monly the (13) Eleans. 

VIE. There were public officers appaiot-: 
ed to conduct the games, and to ſeize thoſe 
who ſhould diſturb the celebration of them. 
They were called aura; by the Eleans, a- 
mong whom they exerciſed the ſame func- 
tion with that of the pabdeuxa, lictors, in the, 
other ſtates (14) of Greece, The chief of, 
theſe Alutæ was called (15) anuragyn;. 

VIII. In the more ancient times, women 
were not permitted to ſee theſe (16) games. 
But afterwards there were even: female 
combatants; and, hiſtory mentions ſome 
women, who gained the (17) prize. a 

IX. He who choſe to be a competitor at 
theſe games, and gave in his (18) name, 
was to prepare himſelf (19) ten months 
beforehand. Nine months were employed 

In 
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in the eaſier exerciſes; but during the tenth 
month he inured himſelf to labour and 
fatigue, and practiſed (20) regular com- 
bats. | 

X. People branded with any infamy, or 
their friends, or relations, were not allowed 
to combat at theſe (21) games. 

XI. The matches at theſe combats were 
determined by lots in the following man- 
ner. A certain number of balls were put 
into a ſilver vaſe, termed (22) K, on 
each of which a letter of the alphabet was 
written. They who drew the ſame letter 
were'to be antagoniſts to each other. If 
the number of combatants was unequal, he 
whodrew the odd ball was to contend, the 
laſt, with the conqueror; and he was, for 
that reaſon, ſtyled (2 3) «pt92©-. 

XII. Befides the games we have mention- 
ed, boxing, running, &c.—there were o- 
thers (24) hotſe- racing, and (25) chatiot- 
racing; (26) 1 ν KENNY, (27) , 
(28) naar, (29) ouvwpdO., &c., 

4 | XIII. 
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XIII. There were likewiſe mental as 
well as corporeal conteſts at theſe games. 
The prize of (30) eloquence, of (31) poe- 
try, and the other fine (32) arts was diſ- 
puted. 5 | 
XIV. The prize of the victor in each of 
theſe combats was a wreath of wild olive, 
termed in Greek, (33) xor»©., 

XV, A prize of ſmall value was choſen 
that the combatants might beonly animat- 
ed with courage and glory, and not ſtimu- 
lated with the ſordid hope of (34) gain. 

XVI. In fact, the glory of the conquer- 
ors was ineſtimable and (35) immortal. 
Statues were erected to them at Olympia, 
in the wood-conſecrated to (36) Jupiter. 
They were likewiſe conducted in trium ph 
to their country, on a (37) car drawn by 
four horſes. | 
XVII. Theſe ſolemn games not only 


drew together (38) all Greece, but likewiſe 


foreign nations, who reſorted to them in 
| crowds, 
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crowds, from the extremities of Egypt, 


from Libya, Sicily, and other (39) coun- 
tries. 


— . A 


NOTES to CHAP. XXII. 


(1) See Epigramma Archiæ in Anthol. I. I. 
Pollux, III. 30. 153. is very clear on this ſubject. 
Pindar. Nem. Od. 2. v. 5. They are alto called 
dea ab. Pindar. Olymp. Od. 8. v. 84. and 
Od. 13. v. 20. Hence they who gained the 
victory in theſe combats were ſtyled Hieronicæ. 
Suet, Nerv. c. 24. and 25. Theſe ſame combats 
are likewiſe called gp aywr;, Lycurg, 
Adv. Leocrat. p. 138. Xenoph. Memorab. III. 
7. P. 129. | 

(2) See Schol. Græc. Brodæus, ad Anthol. J. 
I. c. 1. Epigram. 1. Thom. Magiſt. (Prolog. 
ad Pind.) de Vita Pindati. 

(3) Pingar, Olymp. Od. 2. v. 22. Od. 3. v. 
30. Stephens, at the word, O>upria. Lucian. 
Icaromen. p. 205. 

(4) Strabo, VIII. p. 244. Xenoph. Hiſt. 
Grec, VII. To 
(5) Plut. Theſ. p. 11. E. Pind. Nem. Od, 
XI. v. 34. Stat. Theb. VI. 5. FA 
(6) Strabo, VIII. p. 245. Allis auctorem 


horum ludorum facientibus Herculem, unum ex 
Idæis 


— &® 
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Idæis Dactylis. Diod. Sic. V. 64. p. 333. Pau- 
ſan. Eliac. VI. p. 391. Conſult, on theſe Idæi 
DaQyli, Strabo. I. X. p. 326. Pollux, II. 4. 
Segm. 156, Diod. Sic. V. 64. p. 333. 

(7) Tzetz. Chiliad. Hiſt, I. 21. Suid. Oaup- 


TIA. 


(8) From the eleventh to the fifteenth of the 
month ExarouCauu, See Schmid. ad Pind. Pro- 
leg. in Olymp. p. 8. A. 

(9) Plut. Lycurg. p. 39. Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. 
IV. p. 383. and c. VIII. p. 394. Solin. Polyb. 
c. 2. 

(10) Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. c. VIII. p. 394. So- 
lin. I. c. 

(11) Strabo, VIII. p. 245.1. 25. 

(12) Strabo, l. c. I. 8. 

(13) Strabo, I. c. I. 27. Periz. ad lian, 
V. H. X. 1. 

(14) Etymol. M. at the word 3 

(15) Etymol. I. c. Paſch. de Coron. VI. xr, 
p. 732. See Cujac. Obſ. II. 13. 

(16) Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. XXIV. p. 441. 
Schol. Pindar. Procem. Olymp. 7. lian. V. H. 
X. 1. and the authors cited by his commentators 
at that paſſage. 

(17) Pauſan. Lacon. VIII. P. 222. 

(18) The names of the candidates were regiſ- 
tered by the Hellanodici, Theſe Hellanodici 


were the judges of the combats. Oi xgiras oi 
xalnweves 
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xa tus Tv aywnrs, Heſych. See Zeibich, 
Athleta, wagadoZ&-, c. V. F5. Periz, Alian. 
V. H. IX. 31. and X. 1. Paſchal. de Coron. VI. 
10. p. 367. 

( 5 9) . Eliac. Prior. c. XXIV. p. 441. 
Zeibich. Athleta, waga dog, VII. F 1. p. 162. 

(20) Epictet. c. XXXV. et ad h. 1. Wolf. 
Caſaub. and the authors cited by Faicheh, de 
Coron. VI. 6. p. 354. 

(21) Xenoph. de Rep. Lacedem. Philoſtr. 
Apollon. V. c. 43. p. 227. : 

(22) This vaſe may be termed in Latin, urna, 

(23) Lucian. Hermot. p. 535. uſes the word, 
ePedJeevew, Ariſtoph. Ran. V. 804. has the word, 
pee, which, by his interpreter is tranſlated, 
tertiarius, See Spanheim. Callim, pag. 419. 
Spanheim. ad Ariſtoph. Ran. d. I. 

(24) Irxodgohi, Or aywv iE, Paulan, 
V. c. 8. p. 393.—where it is ſaid that this 
conteſt was introduced by Iolaiis. 

(25) Pauſ. Eliac. Prior, c. VIII. p. 394. where 
we find that Pagondas the Theban gained the 
prize at horſe- racing. 

(26) Plat. Alex. Mag. p. 666. A. Aero xt 
antes, were horſes managed by a ſingle horſeman. 
Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. c. VIII. p. 394. Gell. X. 
P. 25. 

(27) Pauſ. Eliac. Prior. c. IX. p. 395. Arm 


was a ſort of car drawn by two mules. Henee 
Homer, 
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Homer, Od. Z. v. 72. calls this car apatav iu;⁰- 
ve currum mulinum. And the conteſt itſelf 
is ſty led by Pollux, aywnocua amor. VII. 30. 
186. See Kuhn. and Hemſterhuſ. ad h. J. 

(28) Pauſ. Eliac. Prior. IX. p. 395. Pollux, 
VII. 33. Segm. 186. informs us, that the conteſt 
with ſaddled horſes was termed xaarn, 

(29) Pauſ. Eliac. Prior, c. VIII. p. 395, We 
are told by the Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 15. 
that a car drawn by four horſes was called Lungs. 

(30) Iſocrates ſpoke his panegyric at the O- 
lympic games, which was a work of ten years. 
Philoſtr. Vit. Sophiſt. I. 17. p. 505. Georgias 
the Leontine gave likewiſe a fine ſpecimen of his 
eloquence at the ſame games. Pauian, Eliac. 
Poſt. XVII. p. 493. For theſe games the So- 
phiſts compoſed thoſe difcourſes which were 
called Eniderfecs, Specimina—They were likewiſe 
intitled Olympic nnen 09 
See Creſollius, III. 6. 

(31) Alian. V. H. II. 8. ſays, that in the, 
ninety-firſt Olympiad, Xenocles diſputed tragi- 
cal merit with Euripides, and conquered him, 
Philoſtr. in Apollod. IV. p. 163. ſays that hero 
defeated his antagoniſts in the ſame kind of con- 
teſt: but Apollonius, ibid. v. 7. ſeems to deny 
that the palm of tragedy was ever contended 
for at the Olympic games. 

(32) The prize of hiſtory was likewiſe diſput- 

ed. 
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ed. Thucydides. when a boy, heard Herodotus 
read his hiſtory at the Olympic games. Suidas, 
at the work, Ozxudidns. 

(33) Anthol. I. 1. c. 1. Epigr. 1. Ariſtoph, 
Plut. V. 58 6. where the diſpute on this point is 
mentioned Some inſiſted that the Olympic 
crown was of wild olive; others, that it was 
h ανννẽP/αα, Of the beautiful or cultivated 
olive. See Hemſterhuſ. and the authors he 
cites. 4 3 

(34) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 273. This reaſon 
is there given by Solon, in his defence of the 
Gymnaſium of the Greeks t che objections 
of Anacharſis. 

(35) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 46. II. 17. Otat. 
pro Flacco, c. 13. ſays, that the Olympic victo- 
. ries were more glorious than the Roman tri- 
umphs. Lucian de Gymnaſ. p. 273. makes 
Solon ſay, that the conqueror is equal to the 
Gods eee. See Nepos, in Præfat. Horat. 
Od. I. 1. v. 6. Pindar. Olymp. Od. I. Stroph. 
A. v. 16. 17. 

(36) Conſult, on theſe ſtatues erected to the 
conquerors, Lucian, pro Imaginibus, p. 20. and 
on Jupiter's wood, called axris, Schmid. ad 
Pindar. Olymp. Od. X. Stroph. T. v. 5. P. 271. 
Pauſan. Eliac. Prior. X. p. 397. 

(37) Vitruv. in Præfat. 1. IX. de Architect. 


The. e e had likewiſe a great many pri- 
vileges, 
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vileges, a detail of which is given us by Paſchal, 
de Coron. VI. 6. 7. and 8. Yet Ageſilaus, in 
Plutarch. Apophth. Lacon. p. 212. thinks the 
object of theſe combats was rather gain than 
_— | 

(38) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 274. Diod. Sic. 
IV. c.*;5- p. 256. Hence was given to theſe 
games the name waryugis. 

(39) This is evident; for we find Egyptians 
and inhabitants of Greece and Sicily among the 
Olympic conquerors, .of whom Laur. Rhodo- 
mann. has added a-liſt to the Chronology of - 
Diod. Sic. See Schmid. Prolegom. ad Pindar. 
Thus Hiero, king of Syracuſe in Sicily was 
conqueror in the ſeventy-third Olympiad, as we 
ſee in Pindar, Olymp. See Pauſan. Eliac. Prior, 
VIII. p. 394. Hence Pindar ſtyles Olympia, * 
TayzonG- xwee, Olymp. Od. VI. Epod. T. v. 
14. See Palmer. Exercit. in Auct. Grac, p. 
553. et ad Lucian. Hermgtim..p. 590. 


RS 
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S „ . 
Of the Py THIan GAM E s. 


I. 5 HE Pythian games were celebrat- 
ed in honour of (1) Pythian A- 
pollo, at (2) Delphi, a city which was 
likewiſe called (3) IT, from which name 
theſe games had their appellation. 
II. In early times theſe games were cele- 
brated every (4) nine years; and that pe- 
riod was called, emtarye; becauſe they re- 
turned at the ninth year, after the complete 
revolution of eight years. 
III. They were afterwards celebrated 
every five years; and that period was called 
(5) Tevrearn. With this change theſe 
games were renewed by the (6) Amphic- 
tyons, after they had been omitted for ſome 
time. | 
IV. The ſame Amphictyons added the 
conteſt of the (7) flute to that of the lyre, 


which had been appointed in ancient times. 
| | V. 
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V. In the conteſt of the flute they played 
the (8) Pythian xome, in memory of Apol- 
lo's victory over the ' ſerpent (9) Python. 
This mode had five parts, (10) avaxpuoy, 
Uurreigat, KETAKENEVT Oo, 1e Kats /e, 
upey ds, According to ſome antiquarians 
it had fix, Teo, nub, dax r., KpyTiEO., 
une, (11) cvgrypa. 

VI. Sometimes they danced to the ſound 
of the lyre, and the dance was divided into 
five parts, termed, (12) Tepx, xaTXKEAguo= 
10. e., code., KATAXOpeVTH. 
VII. The combats at the Pythian were 
the ſame with thoſe at the (13) Olympic 
games. Horſe-races and chariot- races made 
a (14) part of the former as well as of the | 
latter. At the Pythian games there were 
likewiſe prizes for (15) intellectual merit. 

VIII. Theſe games were celebrated on 
the ſixth day of the month called Bur &. by 
the Delphians, and (16) ©zgyyawv by the 
Athenians, part of which month fell in A- 
pril, and part of it in May. | 

M2. IX, 
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IX. The prize at theſe games, we are 


told, when muſical excellence was only diſ- 
puted, was of (17) filver or gold. But when 
the Gymnaſian combats were added, a 
(18) crown of laurel was made the prize, a 


branch of (19) palm, of (20) beech, „ (21) 
or ſome fruits. 


CY 


— — — 
et. ** ä 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. XXIII. 


| (1) They were inſtituted by Apollo himſelf, 
| according to Ovid, Met. I. 445.—cr, by Diome- 
, des, in honour of Apollo, as Pauſanias aſſerts. 
= Corinth. c. XXXII. p. 186. Clem. Alex. Exhort. 
ad Græc. calls theſe games gamyvew Wes. p. 
21. C. | 
(2) Plutarch. [legs Guyne. p. 604. C. In De- 
metr. p. 908. They were alſo celebrated at A- 
thens and other places. See Spanheim. Callim. 
P- 318. 
() Pauſan. Phocic. c. VI. p. 812. Callim. 
Hymn, in Apollin. v. 100. See Schmid. Pro- 
legom. in Pindar. Pyth. and Pindar himſelf, O- 
lymp. Od. XII. Epod. v. 8. The prizes were 
contended for in a plain of the Chriſæan or 
Cirrhæan field, near the city of Delphi. Pind. 
| Pyth, 
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Pyth. Od. VI. Antiſtr. A. v. 8. 9. and Od. X. 
Epod. A. v. 3. 4. See Spanheim. Callim. H. 
in Del. v. 178. p. 437. 

(4) Plutarch. Quæ dt. Græc. p. 293. B. C. 
Schmid. in Prolegom. ad Pind. Pyth. p. 4. 

(5) Schmid. in Proleg. ad Pind. Pyth. p. 4. 

(6) Pauſan, Eliac. Poſt. XIV. Strabo, IX. p. 
290. and 288. The Amphictyons conſtituted 
the general aſſembly of Greece. Cic. de Invent. 
II. 23. That aſſembly decided on public af- 
fairs of great importance. Tacit. Ann. IV. 14. 
Livy ſtyles it, Conventus Pyliacus, XX X11. 
V. Strabo gives a particular account of it, 
IX. p. 289. See Harpocrat. at the word. Van 
Dale, Diſſ. VI. Schmid. in Proleg. ad Pindar, 
Pyth. and Pauſan. Phocic. VIII. p. 815. 

(7) Strabo, IX. p. 290. Pauſan. Phocic. 
VII. p. 813. Plutarch. Sympoſ. V. Probl. 2. 
p. 674. Schmid, Proleg, ad Pind, Pyth. p. 7. 

(8) i. e. Modum Pythicum. « 

(9) Strabo, IX, p. 290. Pollux, IV. 10. 84. 

(10) Theſe are the parts of the Pythian nome, 
enumerated and explained by Strabo, IX. p. 
290. only he has the word, cg, inſtead af 
everyuEy. In all theſe parts they celebrated the 
victory gained by Apollo over the ſerpent Py- 
thon. 

(11) This enumeration of the parts of the Py. 
thian nome are to be found in the Treber Hu- 

M 3 PTA 
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hi, prefixed to the Pyth, of Pindar, Pollux's 
are very different from theſe two diviſions. 


- Frang. Louiſian. Parerg. II. c. XI, ſhows that 


Ovid alludes to this diviſion of the Pythian 


nome, Met. I. 438. 


(12) Pollux, IV. 10. 84. treats theſe five parts 
as diviſions of the mode relating only to the 
flute; he makes no mention of the dance to the 
lyre. Scaliger. Poetic. I. 23. is the only author 
who ſpeaks of this dance. Pollux, it is true, 
mentions a dance to the ſound of the flute; but 
the five parts enumerated by our author ſeem 
rather to relate to the ſong than the dance. 

(13) Pauſan. Phocic. c. VII. p. 814. Schol. 
Pind. Proleg. ad Pyth. 

(14) Pauſan. I. c. Schol. Pind. I c. 

(15) Plutar. Sympoſ. V. Probl. 2. p. 674. 
Plin. VII. 37, ſays, that Apollodorus diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at theſe games, by his ſkill in gram- 
mar, and that he received great honours from 
tha Amphictyons. 

(16) Schmid. Proleg. ad Pyth. p. 12. See 
Plutarch. Sympoſ. VIII. 1. p. 717. and Quæſt. 
Græc. p. 292. 

(17) This is not indiſputably el Schmid. 
Proleg. ad Pyth. aſſerts it, but does not prove it. 
Paſchal. de Coron. VI. 25. p. 431. grounds his 
affirmation on two paſſages of Pindar, in which 
theſe crowns are called, fulgidæ. Od. II. Siroph. 

: A. 
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A. v. 10. and Od, III. Stroph. A. v. 8. but thoſe 
paſſages are not deciſive, Pauſan. Phocic. VII. 
p. 814. ſays, that in the latter Pythian games, 
prizes of any value were aboliſhed, and that, 
inſtead of them, the conquerors were rewarded 
with wreaths. And afterwards he ſpeaks of a 
brazen tripod which Echembrotes won at the 
games of the Amphictyons. 

(18) Pauſan. 1. c. VII. 815, lian. V. H. 
—_ * 

(19) Plut. Sympoſ. VIII. Probl. 4. p. 723. 
See Palmer. ad Lucian. Gymuaſ. p. 22. and 
Exercit, p. 349. 

(20) Ovid, Met. I. 449. N ad lian. 
V. H. III. 1. | 

(21) Lucian, de Gymn. p. 272. and Palmer, 


ad h. I. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the nn GAMEs. 


I. FT HIS appellation is taken from (i) 

1 Nemea, a city and ſacred wood 
of (2) Argia, ſituated between Clone and 
(3) Phlius. 

II. Theſe games were tricterical, i. e. 
they were celebrated every (4) three years, 
on the twelfth day of the month called (5) 
Have. by the Corinthians, and (6) Boe- 
dromion by the Athenians. | 

III. At theſe games (7) funeral honours 
were paid to the memory of (8) Opheltes, 


named likewiſe (9) Archemorus, to whom 


they were at firſt conſecrated, But Her- 
cules afterwards conſecrated them to (10) 


Nemean Jupiter. 
IV. There were likewiſe at theſe games 


conteſts of every kind, Gymnical, and (11) 
Equeſtrian, 


V. 
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V. The preſidents of theſe games were 
choſen from Corinth, Argi, and( 12) Cleonæ. 

VI. The prize was at firſt a wreath of 
(13) olive, afterwards (14) one of parſley. 


_— 
— _— 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. XXIV. 


(i) Pauſan. Corinth, XV. p. 144. and Schol. 
ad Pind. Nem. in Prolog. 

(2) Strabo, VIII. p. 260. 

(3) Id. I. c. and Plin. VI. 6. 

(4) Schmid. in Proleg. ad Nem. p. 4. 5. 

(5) Schol. Pindar, quarta Hypoth. Neem. 

(6) That the month Hase was the ſame 
with the Boedromion of the Athenians is proved 
by a letter of Philip, Demoſth. de Coron. But 
as the month Boedromion anſwers to our month 
of Auguſt, (Van Dale, Diff. VIII. Antiq. p. 
595.) and as Pauſanias, Corinth. XV. p. 144. 
ſays, that the Nemean feſtival was celebrated in 
winter, a difficulty ariſes of which I ſhould wiſh 
to ſee the ſolution, 

(7) Hence they were called a rapid. 
Schol. Pind. Proleg. 

(8) Apollod. III. 6. $ 4. p. 175. lian is 


not of this opinion. V. H. IV. 5. See Periz. Not. 
in h. 1, 
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(9) See Schol. ad Pind. Argum, Nemeor, 

(10) That theſe games were conſecrated to 
Nemean Jupiter is proved from Pindar. Nem, 
Od. III. Stroph, A. v. 4. and Schol, ad h. I. But 
the Scholiaſt ad Nem. Hypoth. g. adds, that 
Hercules, after he had ſlain the Nemean lion, 
made many changes in theſe games, and conſe- 


crated them to Jupiter. 


(11) Pauſan. Eliac, Poſt. XVI. p. 491. Co- 
rinth. XV. p. 144. Schol. Nem. Pind. Hypoth, 
2. Pind. Od. 5. Nem. Stroph. A. v. 9. 

(12) Schol. Pindar. in Hypoth. 3. ad Nem. 

(13) Schol. Pind, I. c. 

(14) Pauſan. Arcad, c. 48. p. 697. Lucian, 
Gymn. 272. Plin. XIX. 18. Schol, ad Pind, 
Iſthm. Od. II, Epod. A. v. 7. Paſchal, de Co- 
ron. VI. 26. p. 438. inquires into the cauſes why 
the conquerors at the Nemean games were 


crowned with parſley. 


CHAP. 
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CH AF. SMT 


Of the IsTHMIAN GAMES. 

I. HE Iſthmian games were celebrat- 

ed in the Iſthmus of Corinth, 

(from which they took their name), at the 

temple of Iſthmian Neptune, ſurrounded 
with a thick foreſt of (1) pine. 

II. They were at firſt inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Palemon or of (2) Melicerta : but 
the celebration of them was omitted for 
ſome time. They were renewed, improv- 
ed, and dedicated to Neptune by (3) The- 
ſeus. 

III. The Eleans were the only people 
of Greece who were admitted to theſe (4) 
games, 

IV. Theſe games were tricterical, 1. e. 
they were celebrated every (5) three years; 
though ſome authors ſay, every (6) five, 
or rover four years. 


v. 
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V. The combats at theſe games were 
of every kind, as at the other (7) ſacred 
games. 

VI. The prize was at firſt a crown of 
(8) pine, afterwards of dry (9) parſley ; 
and at length the crown of pine was (10), 
refumed. 4 

VII. The preſidents of theſe games were 
at firſt Corinthians; afterwards, inhabi- 
tants of (11) Sicyon. 

VIII. Thefe games were held in great | 


(12) veneration on account of the (13) 
religioa by which they were conſecrat- 
ed, and on account of their (14) anti- 


quity. 


ſO — 


4 
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NOTES wo CHAP, xxv. 


(i) Strabo, VIII. p. 262. Pauſan. Corinth. I. 
II. p. 111. 

(2) Pauſan. Attic. c. XLIV. p. 108. Schol. 
Ariſtoph. Veſp. p. 1404. Ovid. Met. IV. p. 
331. | 
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(3) Plutar. Theſ. p. 11. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad 
Equ. v. 606. 

(4) Pauſan. Eliac. II. III. p. 458. and XL. VI. 
p 491. He gives the reaſon for this excluſion 
of the other ſtates. Eliac. I. II. p. 378. 

(5) Pind. Nem. Od. VI. Epod. B. v. 6. and 
Schol. ad h. ]. 

(6) Plin. IV. 5. Solin. c. 13. Auſon. Idyll. 
25. Paſchal, de Coron. VI. 25. infers from Xe- 
nophon, Hiſt. Græc. IV. p. m. 410. that theſe 
games were celebrated every year. 

(7) This is proved by a paſſage of Diogenes 
in Dion. Chryſoſtom.—De Iſthm. Orat. 9.— 
Ego multos vici præclaros antagoniſtos, non 
cujuſmodi ſunt iſta mancipia que hic (in ludis 
Iſthmicis) quidem luQi, diſco, curſu vincunt ; 
ſed longe acriores, paupertatem, &c. 

(8) Pauſan. Arcad, c. XLVIII. p. 669. Lu- 
cian, de Gymnaſ. p. 272. Plin. XV. 10. 

(9) Pindar, Olymp. Od. XIII. Antiſtroph. B. 
v. 1. Hence he gives parſley the epithet, Co- 
rinthia. Nem. Od. IV. Antiſtr. A. v. 13. See, 
de Apio Sicco.—Schol. ad Pind. Iſthm. Od. 2. 
Epod. A. v. 7. Laur. Beger. in Examine du- 
bior. quorund. p. 9. Diedor, Sic. XVI. 80. p. 
470. Schmid. Comment. ad Pind. Olymp. p. 
312. 1 | | 
(10) Plut. Sympoſ. V. Probl. 3. p. 676. 
(11) Pauſan. Corinth. c. 2. p. 114. 


(12) 
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(12) They were continued even after the def. 
truction of Corinth, Pauſan, Corinth. c. II. p. 


114. 


(13) They were conſecrated to Neptune, as 

we have already obſerved. 

(14) The Scholiaſt of Pindar aſſerts chat 6 
Iſthmian were much more recent than the Py- 
thian games. But Schmid evidently proves the 
contrary. Proleg. in Iſthm. p. 4. 
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c H A P. XXVI. 
Of Tims. 


8, in the deſcription of the feſti- 
vals, and ſacred games of the 
Greeks, we have often had occaſion to diſ- 
tinguiſh months and days, it will be proper, 
before we treat of their civil government, 
to explain their manner of dividing time. 

II. It was divided into years, months, 
and (1) days. 

III. The Athenians began their ancient 
year after the (2) winter ſolſtice, and thei® 
year, as it was afterwards ſettled, with the 
firſt new moon after the (3) ſummer ſol- 
ſtice. 

IV. Their year had twelve months, con- 
liſting of thirty and twenty-nine days al- 
ternately; the months of thirty days al- 
was (4) preceding thoſe of twenty-nine. 
The former were termed Tang, and d- 
vp. 


. 


4 
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xaÞ<wvo. The latter, x00, and (5) e 
Owor, 
V. Theſe are their names: 
1. The month of Hecatombaion, of thirty 
days, began with the new moon after the 
(6) ſummer-ſolftice, and correſponded with 
the latter half of our month of June, and 
the former half of our month of July. It 
took its name, Hecatombaion, from the (7) 
hecatombs which were then facrificed. 

2. The month Metageitnion, of twenty- 
nine days, ſo called from metageitnia, ſa- 
crifices which were then offered to (8) 
Apollo. 

| ® 3. The month Boedromion, of thirty 
diys, owes its name to the feſtival, OG) 


Boedromia. 
4. The month (10) MaimaQterion. 
© (11) Pyanepſion. 

ky. 3 (12) Antheſterion. 


7, —— (13) Poſeideon. 
8. —— (14) Gemelion. 


9. (15) Elaphebolion. 
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10. The month (16). Munychion. 
1. (17) Targhelion. 

12, ——— (18) Scirophorion. 

VI. The month was divided into three 
(19) decades; the firſt of which was called 
the decade of the (20) beginning; the ſe- 

cond the decade of the middle; and the 
third, the (21) decade of the end, 

VII. The firſt, day of the firſt decade 
was termed (22) yeouma, the ſecond, dev- 
eM gaEẽ,su, the third, TETY KWUPEVE, 

VIII. The firſt day of the ſecond decade 
was called, (23) worn pererrO., or (24) 
Tpwry tr den, the ſecond deurega peoarO., 


or, dure £71 dera, &c. 

1X. The firſt day of the third 3 was 
called, (25) wewry en" e ; the ſecond, 
(25) deurepa er emadr, &c. 

X, They likewiſe counted their days by 
inverſion—(26) Ivar. dexary— Olurovr Ds 
e127 —and ſo of the. reſt, to the laſt, to 
which Solon gave the appellation of (27) 
en N vea—The old, and the new, becauſe 
one part of that day belonged | to the old, 

N and 
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and the other to the new, moon. But after 
, the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the laſt 
day of the month was termed, from his 


name, (28) Anuyres. 


NOTES to CHAP. XXVI. 


(1) See Diog. Laert. I. in Vit. Cleob, Set, 
gr. Enigm. Cleobul. | 

(2) See Scalig. Canon. Iſagog. III. p. 224. 
and Fabric. Monolog. p. 50. 

(3) So we are informed by Plato, de Leg. VI. 
See Scalig. Canon. Iſagog. III. P. 224. Salmaſ. 
Exercit. Plin. p. 315. 

(4) See Theod. Gaza, Wee: famvav 3 chapter, 
Wee Eu, TWY falls, P. m. 115. 

( 5) See Gaza, . chapter — log aęihun rt rag 
Te um O- ntgag, p. m. 136. Gyraldus de Annis 
et Menſibus. p. 58 5. Cenſorin, de Die natali, 
&KF. | : | 

(6) See Salmaſ. Exerc. Plin. p. 315. Scalig. 
de Emend. Temp. I. p. 28. 

(7) Harpocrat. at the word, ExarojuCxwv, 

(8) Harpocrat. at the word, Meraſurmuv. Plu- 
tarch. de Exilio, p. 601. B. 

(9) Harpocrat. at the word, Bono ou. Plu- 


tarch. Thef. p. 12. F. 
(10) 
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(10) See Harpocrat. at this word. He de- 


rives it from Jupiter Maimactès, i. e. impetu- 
ous becauſe this month is commonly rainy and 
boiſterous. Harpocration makes it the fifth 
month of the year, and Gaza the fourth. 

(11) Harpocrat. at the word, Hagia. 

(12) Harpocration makes it the eighth month, 
and gives, at this word, its erymology. Our 
author follows Gaza; but Petau, and others, 
are of Harpocration's opinion. 

(13) According to Gaza, it is the ſeventh: 
but HMarpocration males it the lixth. with whom 
Petau and Scaliger agree. 

(14) So called from Gamela, ſacrifices in ho- 
nour of Juno, who preſides over marriage. See 
Heſych. at this word. 

(15) From the Elaphebolia, a feſtival cele- 
brated in this month. See Gyrald. de Menſi- 
bus, p. 575. 

(16) From the Mynychia, ſacrifices in honour 
of Diana, See Harpocrat. at this word. 

(17) See Harpocrat. at _ word, Periz, ad 
fElian. II. 25. 

(1 8) See Harpocrat. at the word, Exapov. 

(19) See Pollux, I. 7. 63: Theod. Gaza, 
Week nvwy, p. 134. Periz. ad lian. V. H. 25. 
Kult. ad Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 1129. 

(20) MS lc - -igaαννοαττt, here, ſignifies, 
,exoriri, Homer uſes 1 it in this ſenſe, Od. Z. v. 162. 

N 2 421) 
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(21) $0w9rG2>—See the authors already cited, 


. 
(22) The Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 1132. 
makes wuwmz, ſynonimous with tn xa; ve, but 
he is wrong. See Spanheim, ad h. I. 
(23) Pollux, I. 7. 63. 
(24) Schol, Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 1129. 
(25) Pollux, I. 7. 63. 
(26) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 1129. 
(27) Plutarch. in Solon, p. 92. Diog. Laert. 
I. 57. | 8 
(28) Plutarch. Demetr. p. 894. B. Schol. A- 
rimoph. ad Nub. v. 11 29. 
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F 


Of the CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


— 


— 


e HAT 


Of the REGAL AUTHORITY. 


I. OST of the Grecian ſtates were 
at firſt governed by (1) kings, 
who were choſen by the (2) people, to de- 
cide private (3) quarrels, and to exerciſe a 
power which was limited by (4) laws. 
They commanded the (5) armies in time of 
war, and preſided over the (6) worſhip of 
the Gods, &c. &. | 
II. This royalty was (7) hereditary. 
III. Yet the ſon did not always ſucceed 
the father. If the vices of the heir to the 
1 N 3 crown 
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crown had rendered him (8) odious to the 
people, or if the oracle had commanded 
them to chooſe another (9) king, he was 
deprived of the right of ſucceſſion. 

IV. The veneration, however, which 
they had for their kings differed little from 
divine (10) homage; for they imagined 
that they held their ſovereignty by the (11) 
appointment of Jupiter. | 

V. The chief enſign of majeſty was the 
ſceptre—(12) cen, termed alſo, (13) 
zac h., and by the poets, (14) & u. In an- 


cient times it was only the (15) branch of 


a tree, ſometimes adorned with (16) fluds 


of gold. The top of the ſceptre was ar- 


namented with ſome figure, commonly 
with.tuat of an eagle, the emblem of Jupi- 
ter's dominion, to whom that (17) bird 
was conſecrated. 
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NOTES to CHAP. I. 


(1) Ariſtoph. Polit. I. 2. Dionyſ. Halic. Ar- 
chæol. p. 336. L. 46. Pauſan. Bæot. I. p. 712. 
(2) 
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(2) Ariſtor, Polit. HI. 14. Thucyd. I. 9. ſays 
that Atreus aſcended the throne of Mycenz, by 
the choice of the peaple—Braoueruy r Muxy- 
viv. N 
(3) Hence Homer ſtyles kings, Am . 
Judices. II. V. 238. and in another place, G- 
gero. In juſtitià occupatos. See Spanheim. 
ad Callim. v. 3. and Dionyſ. Halicarn.— Ar- 
chæol. V. p. 337. Heſiod. ©. 85. and Le Clerc, 
1 

(4) Thucyd. I. 13. ſays, that the power of 
kings was circumſcribed by fixed and iuvariable 
laws—as he is explained by Lamb. Boſ. Obſ. 
Crit. c. III. See Dion. Halicarn. Archæol. V. 
p. 337. Spanheim, ad Julian Orat. I. p. 127. 
Periz, ad lian. V. H. II. 20. 

(J) Ariſtot. Polit. III. 14. 

(6) Ariſtot. 1, c. Hence, after the abolition 
of royalty, there remained in many ſtates of 
Greece, kings of the ſacrifices. 

(7) Thueyd. I. I. c. 13. calls it Baowiaay wa- 
Taxn—1, e. according to the interpretation of 
the Scholiaſt—aTo ruv wareguw magarapCarpny, 
xara hadoyn yeurs—Succeeded to, on the death 
of the fathers, according to the order of birth, 


See Ariſtoph. Polit. III. 14. 
(8) We have inſtances of this 3 in 


the ſons of Temenas, who were not allowed to 
ſucceed their father on account of the parricide 
N 4 with 
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with which they were polluted. See A pollod. 
II. 8. § 5. p. 145. | 

(9) Euſtath. ad Od. T. v. 215. p. 122. 

(10) Homer calls them, Axe A. 
Au Þ1x0—AvoreeÞiig—and even—010¹. See Hom, 
Iz, K. 33. Heſiod. ©. 80. 

(11) Hom. Ia. A. 279. B. 205. I. 98. Callim. 
H. in Jov. v. 79. and Spanheim. ad h. 1, 

(12) Euſtath. ad 1a. A. v. 15. p. 19. I. 15. 
Hence kings are often ſtyled, Exnmrrexa, as in 
Homer, 1a, A. 279. 

. (13) In the Etymolog. the word, Sceptrum, 
is interpreted by Bacmu pabder. 

(14) Pauſan. Bæot. c. XL. p. 995. Eurip. 
Hecub. v. 9. Hippol. 975. Juſtin. XLII. 3. 

(15) Hom. Ia. A. 235. Virg. Eneid. XII. 
210. | 

(16) Hom. Ia. A. 246. 

(17) Ariſtoph, Av. v. 510. and Schol, ad 
I. 

(18) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Av. v. 1354. 
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CHAP IE 


Of the ATHENIAN STATE under 
its KINGS. 


I, HE form of government at Athens 

was often changed. That ſtate 
experienced the (1) different effects of 
royalty, tyranny, ariſtocracy, and demo- 
Cracy. 

II. In its remoteſt period it was go- 
verned by kings, the firſt of whom was 
(2) Cecrops the Egyptian. It is indeed 
aſſerted, that Ogyges was the moſt ancient 
king of (3) Attica; but the (4) time of 
Cecrops is the higheſt date of Athenian 
hiſtory and chronology. 

III. After him there was a ſucceſſion of 
(5) ſixteen kings at Athens: Erectheus, 
the Sixth, was (6) very famous. Theſeus, 
the Tenth, enlarged and adorned the city ; 


and was, on that account, honoured with 
on the 
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the title of the ſecond founder of Athens. 
He incorporated with their fellow-citizens 
the Athenians, who were before diſperſed 
in (7) towns and villages. 

IV. He divided the people into three 
claſſes the nobles—the labourers—and 
the (8) artizans. | 

V. Theſeus, in this diviſion of the A- 
thenians, ſeems to have followed the plan 
of the republic of Egypt; where the peo- 
ple were likewiſe divided into (9) three 
claſſes. | | 

VI. The ſeventeenth and laſt king of the 
Athenians was (10) Codrus, the fon of 
(11) Melanthus, who, in his war with the 
Dorians, deliberately forfeited his life for 
the (12) ſafety of the ſtate. : 


* 
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NOTES to CHAP. II. 


(1) See lian. V. H. V. c. 13. Strabo, IX. 
p. 874. 
(2) See the Oxford Marbles, p. 2. Apollod. 


III. 13. p. 221. ſtyles Cecrops, Aurex dora; but 
8 Th. 
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Th. Gale, ad h. I. p. 85. proves that he was an 
Egyptian. See Evufeb. Chronic. p. 26. 

(9) The authors of moſt credit wha make O- 
gyges king of Attica, are, Euſebius, Chon. p. 
24. Cedrenus, and Paul Oroſius, whole paſſages 
relating to that point are cited by Scaliger, ad 
Euſeb. p. 20. But Pauſan. Bat. c. V. p. 719. 
Varra, de R. R. III. 1. and others, aſſert that he 
was king of Thebes, and not of Attica. The 
poets only apply the epither Ogygius to what 
relates to Thebes, or to any thing extremely an- 
cient, See Barth. ad Stat. Theb. V. v. 518. ps 
251. Burman, Met. Ovid, III. 73. and Span- 
heim. ad Callim. p. 8. 

(4) Euſebius and the Oxford Marbles begin 


with him.— Hence, Socratcs, ſpeaking of the re- 


moteſt anceſtors of the Athenians, goes no higher 
than the time of Cecrops. Xenoph. Memorab. 
III. 53. 5 9. 

(5) We find their names on the Oxford Mar- 
blesz but more completely, in Euſebius Chron, 

(6) He was famous chiefly for two things. 
1* For his having entertained Ceres, See Ste- 
phens, at the word, Epe. 2 Becauſe the art 
of agriculture was invented in his reign. There 
were yet other cauſes of his celebrity, of which 
we find a detail in Diod. Sic. I. 49. p. 25. and 
in Periz. ad lian. V. H. V. 13. See Juſtin. 


II. 6. Cic. pro Sext. c. XXI. Cell. Erneſt. 
ad 
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ad Xenoph. Aro. III. 5. § 10. 
(7) Thucyd. II. 15. Diod. Sic. IV. p. 264. 


Strabo, IX. p. 275. Plut. Theſ. p. 1. and 10. 
Cic. de Leg. II. 2. Valer. Max. V. 3. 

(8) See Plutarch. Theſ. p. 11. C. D. 

(9) Diod. Sic. I. 28. p. 25. 

(10). Vell. Paterc. I. 2. Juſtin. II. 1. 

(11) Pauſan. Attic. c. XIX. p. 45. Conon. 


Narrat. 39. 
(12) Euſeb, Chron. p. 33. Pauſan. Achaic. 


25. p. 588. Juſtin. II. 6. Val. Max. V. 6. 1. 
Extern. Polyæn. I. 18. p. 36. ä 


—— 


CHAP, 


OF GREECE. 18, 


A 


Of the ATHENIAN STATE under 
the ARCHONS. 


J. OD RUs was the laſt of the (1) A- 
thenian kings. After his death, 
the ſtate was governed by (2) perpetual 
archons inſtead of kings. 
II. They had not an abſolute, nor a regal 
power: they were, (3) vreviwa—ſubjeted 
to the laws. 

III. As there was very little difference 
between the firſt kings and the perpetual 
archons (for they were magiſtrates for life) 
they were ſometimes ſtyled Baoiug, and 
their office was termed—(4) Caron, 

IV. There were thirteen of theſe (5) 
perpetual archons. The firſt was Medon, 
the ſon of Codrus, from whom the family 
of the (6) Medontidæ deſcended, The 
laſt was Alcmæon, the fon of (7) Aſchy- 

= Jus, 
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lus. This form of government laſted (8) 
three hundred and fifteen years. 

V. After the death of Alamaon the digni- 
ty of Archon ceaſed to be perpetual ; and 
was limited to the term of (9) ten years. 

VI. There were ſeven of theſe latter ar- 
chons. The firft was (10) Charops ; the 
laſt was (11) Eryxias. | 

VII. Eryxies having been baniſhed from 
public (12) diſcontent, the form of govern- 
ment was again changed, and nine archons 
were entruſted with the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, whoſe office was not perpe- 
tual, Hor of ten years, but (19) annpal. 
They were elected by the votes of the c- 
tizens ; but they could not be choſen with- 
out three qualifications, antiquity of fami- 
ly, wealth, and (14) reputation. 

VIII. Among theſe archons there were 
diſtinctions of name and function. The 
firſt of them was called archon, as chief 
and prefident of the (15) body. In digeſt- 
ing their years in their calendar, they diſ- 
tinguiſhed 
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tingviſhed them by his (16) name. The 
ſecond archon was called acmᷣ e; the third, 
N.; the remaining ſix were ſtyled 
(17) O£0pueberas. 

IX. The office of the archon was, 19 
To ſuperintend ſome facrifices—thoſe of 
the (18) Bacchanals, for inſtance, &.—20 
To take cognizance of law-ſuits betwixt 
(19) relations—3® To protect orphans, and 
to appoint their (20) guardians. 

X. The office of the king was—19 To 
inſpect ſome religious ceremonies; as the 
(21) feaſts of Eleuſis, &c.—2® To decide 
in ſome religious cauſes; as in accuſations 
of impiety, and in the applications of 
candidates for the (22) prieſthood. 

XI. The function of the Polemarch was, 
10 The inſpection of ſome ſacrifices; thoſe 
of (23) Diana and of Mars, for inſtance. 
29 The management of war: from this 
part of his office he tcok his (24) title.— 


3? The juriſdiction over ſtrangers; as that 
over 


% 
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over the citizens was veſted in the (25) ar- 
chon. 

XII. The office of the Theſmothetæ 
was, 1* To enforce the execution of juſtice, 
and the maintenance of the laws: from 
this part of their function they took their 
(26) title— 2% To examine and determine 
ſome cauſes; thoſe of calumny, venality of 
magiſtrates, adultery, inſults, &c, They 
laid the more weighty cauſes before (27) 
ſuperior tribunals. 

XIII. Each of theſe Novemvirs had a ſe- 
patate (28) juriſdiction: but they could 
only convoke the people when (29) all the 
nine were aſſembled. 
XIV. The three firſt, viz. the archon, 
the king, and the polemarch, had, each of 
them, two aſſeſſors, ſtyled in Greek, (30) 
. wepedpor; lo that each of the three tribunals 
had three judges. | 

XV. Theſe nine archons were, in early 
times, elected by the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple; and the form of government was then 

ariſtocratical 
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ariſtocratical; for they were choſen from 
among the citizens who were moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by their (31) birth and their merit. 

XVI. Theſe Novemvirs, before they 
entered upon their office, underwent a ſe- 
vere examination in the ſenate, on their 
birth, their age, their fortune, and their 
(32) conduct. They likewiſe took a ſo- 
lemn oath to obſerve the laws, and to re- 

fuſe (43) preſents. x 

XVII. As theſe archons, in proceſs of 
time, were more led by caprice, and preju- 
dice, in their decrees, than by the written 
laws, ſeditions aroſe, animoſities, and poli- 
tical evils of every (34) kind. To put an 
end to this confuſion, Draco, a wiſe and 
virtuous man, was authoriſed by the people 
to make a code of laws, fifty-three years af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of the nine archons. 

XVIII. - Theſe laws of Draco were re- 
markable for their (37) ſeverity. They 
were called (38 Io por. 


XIX. The people being diſguſted with 
O theſe 
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theſe laws, and many public (39) diſſen- 


fions ariſing in Conſequence of their rigour, 
(40) Solon was requeſted to redreſs the 


grievances of the ſtate. 


— 3 ob) 


— 


NOTES to CHAP, UI. 


(1) Vell. Paterc. I. 2. Juſtin, Il. 6. 

(2) Euſeb. Chron. p. 33. ſtyles m res 
Tas dd O —archons for life. The firſt of theſe 
archons was Medon, and from his name the 
reſt were called, Med en Vell. Paterc. I. 
2. * 
(3) Pauſan. Meſſen. v. p. 292. 

(4) Perizon. ad lian. V. H. V. 13. 
( 5) Euſebius gives us their names. Chron. 


P- 33- | * 

(6) Pauſan. c. V. p. 292. 

(7) Euſeb. Chron. p. 39. Vell. dune 1 8. 

(8) Scalig. Canon. Iſagog. II. 2. p. 160. 

(9) Ager dexarriay—Theſe are the words of 
Dion. Halie. Archæol. I. p. 68. See Euſeb. 
Chron. I. p. 29. Vell. Paterc. I. 8. | 

(10) Euſeb. I. c. Xagol, * Aę x dexct rug. 


vell Paterc. I. c. 
(11) Euſeb. I. c. Vell. Paterc. I. c. 


(12) It is not clear whether this change of go- 
vernment 
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ernment took place in conſequence of the ba- 
niſhment of Eryxias, on account of ſome public 
diſcontent ; or immediately on his death. — 
Meurſ. de Archont. Athen. VIII. p.21. 

(13) Enauoias aH ſays Pauſan, Eliac. Poſt, 
c. XIX. p. 500. and Meſſen. c. XV. p. 315. 
The ſame Pauſanias ſtyles theſe magiſtrates, 
Kar wiauro ,o. See Vell. Paterc. I. 8. Eu- 
ſeb. I. Chron. p. 39. \ 

(14) Euſeb. Chron, p. m. 155. EE Evraredur. 
Yer Scaliger thinks they were not always choſen 
from among the nobles, in Animadv. p. 74.— 
In which opinion he is contradicted by Periz. ad 
Zlian. V. H. V. 13. 

(15) Phil. Iles Abęaan, p. 351. B. Edit. 
Francf. an. 1691. 

(16) Hence he is ſurnamed, Erwwuu©-, or, 
Ts mars emu AN Pollux, VIII. 9. 85. 
and in Latin, anni ſignator. Selden. ad Mar- 
mora Arundel. 


(17) Pollux, 1. c. We find in Sigon. the rea- 


ſons why the nine archons were diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe titles. —_De Rep. Athen. I. 15. p. 481. 
See Zlian. V. H. V. 13. who ſeems to think 
there were ten archons. See likewiſe Perizon. 
ad h. 1. and Baumgarten. Hiſtor. Univerſ. ex 
Anglic. in Germanicum Converſ. T. V. p. 149. 
(18) Pollux, VIII. 9. 8g. | 
MS: .- - (39) 
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(19) The law ſuits betwixt man and wife, 
for inſtance. Plutarch. Alcibiad. p. 195. C. 

(20) Demoſth. in Macartat. p. 660. A. and 
Pollux, I. c. 

(21) Pollux, VIII. 9. 90. Harpocrat. Emi- 
Aeg TW hνν e. 

(22) Pollux, VIII. 9. p. go. 

(23) Pollux, 1. c. p. 91. 5 

(24) Pollux, 1. c. ſays, it was likewils part of 
his office. to order funeral games to be celebrat- 
ed in honour of the citizens who fell in battle; 
See Meurſ. Led. Attic. II. 14. 

(25) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Veſp. v. 1037. 

(26) Harpocrat. at the word, Oechoberai. Schol. 
Ariſtoph. ad Exxano. V. 2 90. 

(27) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 87. and 88. 

(28) See Sigon. de Rep. Athen. IV. 3. p. 
538. 
(29) All the power which the kings had: at 
firſt poſſeſſed, and afterwards the archons, was 
ſo divided among the Novemvirs, that all at- 
fairs of ſtate were at their diſpoſal. 

(30) Pollux, VIII. 9. 92. Harpocrat. at the 
word, Hapede S-. — de Rep. Athen. IV. z. 
P. 539- 

(31) Euſeb. Chron. p. 155. Mera rue Bar 
 Apxovres enauricios neehnoay & Eurarędνν After 
the kings, annual archons were choſen from a- 

mong the nobles. —Plurarch, Solon, p. 85. D. 
3 
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ſays that Solon was choſen archon by the peo- 
ple. But afterwards, the archons were nominated 
by lot; the lots were beans. See Meurſ. de 
Archontib. c. IX. p. 30. and particularly, Periz. 
ad ZElian. V. H. VIII. 10. 

(32) Pollux, VIII. 9. 85. and 86. This exa- 
mination is termed, avaxpiozs, See Kuhn. and 
Sigon. de Rep. Athen. IV. 3. p. 335. 

(33) Pollux, J. c. 

(34) I queſtion whether any author has afſert- 
ed that the laws of Draco took their riſe from 
theſe cauſes. Our author ſeems only to have 
imagined them, However, they are not impro- 
bable ones, eſpecially if we conſider the ſeverity 
of Draco's laws, and that ſuch cauſes have given 
riſe to moſt legiſlations. See Tacit. Annal. III. 
26. Sigon. de Rep. Athen. I. 5. p. 480. 

(35) It is not ſurpriſing that authors differ in 
this point. Suidas, at the word, Apaxwy, aſſerts, 
that he publiſhed his laws in the firſt year of the 
thirty-ninth Olympiad, And if we ſuppoſe, 
with Euſebius, that the archons were inſtituted ' 
in the twenty-fourth Olympiad, fifty-ſeven years 
elapſed from the eſtabliſhment of the archons to 
the publication of Draco's Jaws. 

(36) Gell. Nort, Attic. XI. 18. 

(37) Ariſtot. Polit. II. 10. Two witty ex- 
preſſions are recorded on the ſeverity of theſe 
laws; one of Herodicus, in Ariſtot. Rhet. II. 

0 3 23. 
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23. $ 100. Another of Demades, Plutarch. 
Solon. p. 87. E. To theſe we may add the wit- 
ty remark of Draco himſelf on his laws. Ibid. 

(38) The cauſe of this appellation was the title 
of the laws, which was as follows. — O auw> 
voie Arbida vejuopurroig, Kugiors Te Tov amavra x0" 
vou——The eternal code for the inhabitants of 
Attica, and for it governours. See Porphyr. 
Week ATOX NS» IV. P- 179. Meurſ. Solon. XIII. 
and Hiſt. Univerſ. ex Angl. in Germ. Con- 
verſ. T. V. § 265. p. 155. 

(39) Plutarch. Solon. p. 84. A. Thucyd. I. 
126. Schol. ad Ariſtoph. Equ. 443. Plut. So- 
lon, p. 84. F. and Meurſ. Piſiſtr. c. II. p. 11. 

(49) Plut. Solon. P- 85. C. 
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| .. & o 2.56 
C H A P. IV, 
5113 


Of the ATHENIAN GovERNMENT 
under SOLON. 


I. Joror being choſen archon, and 

(1) veſted with the legiſlative 
power, abtogated, on account of their too 
great ſeverity, all the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept the laws againſt (2) murder; this 
change took place i in the 10 3) bop: fa O- 
lympiad. 

II. Thus the form of government was 
once more new-modelled. The power of 
the nine archons was conſiderably (4) cir- 
cumſcribed ; and the loweſt of the people 
were permitted to hear (5) public cauſes : 
in ſhort Solon is deemed the firſt inſtitutor 
of (6) democracy. 

III. He began his political reformation - 
by publiſhing a Seiſacthæa— (7) Zuraxbua, 
that is, a (8) remiſſion of debts. | 

IV. To facilitate likewiſe the payment 

O 4 of 
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of debts, he made the mina paſs for a (9) 
hundred drachmæ, which before was only 
worth ſeventy-five. 

V. He let the people remain divided as 
formerly into four tribes, ſubdivided, each 
of them, into three curiæ, each of which 
compriſed thirty families. He like wife let 
the divifion of the whole city into (ro) - 
tung, remain. 

VI. But he introduced a new divifion of 
the people. For he divided them by the 
| cenſus, i. e. according to their rank and 
fortune, into four claſſes—19 Thoſe who 
had land that yielded fifty meaſures.— ler- 
Texoriouedure;,—2% The Knights, Ixæeig; 
—32 The Zeugitz, Zeuvycrag, 4" The, 
Slaves, (11) Oyras, . 

VII. The ſlaves, who were the refuſe of 
the people, and who were more numerous 
than the three other claſſes, were admitted 
to trials and public afſemblics as the (12) 


reſt of the people. 


VIII, He formed a ſenate of four hun- 
dred 
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dred perſons, to whom all affairs of (13) 
ſtate were referred. | 
IX. (14) New ſenators were nominated 
by lot every year ; and from theſe ſenators, 
Prytanes, who preſided over the (15) ſenate 

by turns, ; 


- 


_— 


* 


% — 
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NOTES to CHAP. IV. 


(x) Plutarch. Solon. p. 85. D. 

- (2) Plutarch. Ibid. p. 87. D. E. lian. V. 
H. VIII. 10. | | 

(3) Cyrill. in Julian. I. I. p. 12. D. In the 
third year of that Olympiad, according to Diog. 
Laert. I. 62.—or in the ſecond, according to 
Euſebius. 3 

(4) Sigon. de Rep. Athen. I. 5. p. 482. 

(5) Plutarch. Solon. p. 88. A. 

(6) Sigon. I. c. Ariſtot. Polit. II. 12. It ap- 
pears, however, from the paſſage of Plutarch, a- 
bove cited, that Solon rather ſtrengthened than 
inſtituted democracy. It is likewiſe proved 
1 By Solon's being appointed by the people to 
make them laws.— 2“ By the verſes which are 
ſaid to be Solon's, and which are to be found in 


Plutarch. Solon, p. 88. B. 
70 
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(7) Plutarch. Solon, p. 86. D. 

(8) Plutarch interprets the word, rucax bua 

KE. Mατον⁰οτe,¼4. a remiſſion of debts. Some 
learned men, however, think the word means, 
not a total remiſſion of debts, but a reduction of 
uſury, and an augmentation of the value of mo- 
ney. Plutarch. Solon, p. 86. D. See alſo on 
this ſubject, the anonymous author, gs arif, 
Opuſc. Mythol. Th. Gale, p. 96.—But what 
Plutarch relates (1. c.) of the fraud of Solon 8 
friends, and of the lots which Solon himſelf 
ſuſtained, proves this ſeiſachthæa was a total re- 
miſſion of debts. 
(09) Plutarch. Solon, p. 86. D. Plutarch ſays, 
that Solon at once remitted the debts, and aug- 
mented the meaſures of commodities, and the 
value of money. 

(10) We find references to this diviſion before 
and after the time of Solon, Pollux, VIII. g. 
Segm. 109. enumerates theſe four tribes, And 
Segm. III. he adds Each tribe was divided into 
three parts; and each of theſe parts was called, 
—T (ATTVy e0voc, pęaręia and each curia com- 
priſed thirty families —νε de ehyng tin rear 
—On the diviſion into du, fee Pauſan. Attic. 
XXXI. p. 76. Strabo, IX. p. 274. Euſtath. 
Ia. B. v. 363. P- 181. Sigon. de Rep. Athen. II. 


2. 


(x1) Plutarch. Solon. p. 87. F. Ariſtot. Pa- 
lit. 
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lit. II. 10. Pollux, VIII. 10. Segm. 129. where 
all theſe names are explained. 

(12) Plutarch. I. c. Meurſ. Solon. c. XIV. 

(13) Plutarch. Solon. p- 88. D 

(14) Thucyd. VIII. 66. calls this ſenate, Gun 
«70 ru bahn; and, Andocides, Orat. I. de Myſt, 
p. 220. 1 fn, o WETAXOCE0h, Aar. TW xu. 
The bean determined who ſhould compoſe the 
ſenate of five hundred. See Sigon. de Repub. 
Athen. IL 3. 


(15) Sigon, I. c. p. 492. 


CHAP. 
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„„en . „. 
of the ATHENIAN STATE under 
Pis$ISTRATUS and his Sons, 
I. Tk republic having continued in 
this form for (1) about eighty 
years, Piſiſtratus uſurped the (2). govern- 


ment of the ſtate. Solon died (3) the year 


_following. 88 
II. Piſiſtratus annihilated the (4) power 


olf the people. 


TIT. He loſt and regained the tyranny 
twice in the ſpace of (5) ſixteen years. 

IV. After the death of Piſiſtratus, his 
ſons Hippias and Hipparchus ſucceeded to 
his (6) unlimited power. Hipparchus was 
killed by (7) Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, 
And Hippias was baniſhed by the people, 
Thus ended the (8) tyranny. | 


6— 


— e 


2 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. v. 


(1) This is uncertain. If we ſuppoſe with 
Scaliger, ad Euſeb, p. 81. that Solon was cho- 
g ſen 
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ſen archon in the third year of the forty-ſixth O- 
lympiad—or, with the Oxford Marbles, and Plu- 
tarch, that Comias was archon when Piſiſtratus 
made himſelf tyrant of Athens ;' or, that Comias 
was archon in the firſt year of the fifty-fifth O- 
Iympiad—Any one of theſe ſuppoſitions being 
admitted, we ſhall find that the form which So- 
lon gave the republic of Athens laſted longer 
than eighty years. See Perizon. lian. V. H. 
III. 21. 

(2) Plutarch. I. c. lian. V. H. VIII. 16. 
and the authors cited by Meurſius. Solon. c. 27. 

(3) The learned differ with regard to the 
time that Solon ſurvived his republic. See 
Meurſ. Solon, c. 30. SY, 

(4) Herodot. I. p. 24. 25: Plutarch. Solon, 
p. 94. E. Polyznus, I. 21.$ 1. His tyranny 
was gentle, if we may believe Phædrus, I. 2. 
See Meurſ. Piſiſtrat. VI. p. 33. 

(5) Ariſtot. Polit. V. 12. We find in He- 
rodot. I. p. 23. Poliæn. I. 21. Valer. Max. I. 
2. Extern. 2. and in Herodot. I. p. 26.—how 
he was baniſhed and recalled the firſt and ſe- 
cond time. 

(6) Thucyd, I. ab 54. See Peri- x 
20n. ad ZXlian. VIII, 2, 

(7) Herodot. V. p. 351. Thucyd. VI. 57. 
(8) Herodot. V. p. 354. Thucyd. VI. 5g. 


6 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI, 

Of the ATuznian STATE under 
CLISTHENES: 
* Piſiſtratidæ having been ba- 

niſhed eighty-ſix years after the 
eſtabliſhment of the laws of Solon, the 
form of government was again changed by 
Cliſthenes, who began his project by gain- 
ing the people, that he might oppoſe them 
to the (1) nobility, of whom Iſagres, the 
ſon of Tiſamenes, was the favourite. 

IT. He divided the people into ten tribes, 
| (a diviſion which continued ever after) and | 
gave the democracy yet more ſtrength than 
it had obtained from (2) Solon. 

III. He increaſed the number of ſenators 
to five hundred. Before they were but 
four hundred. (3) Fifty ſenators were now 
taken by lot from each of the ten tribes, to 
which he had given (4) new names. 

IV. At the head of the ſenate were fifty 


Prytanès, inſtead of the (5) forty who had 
; preſided 
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pteſided over it formerly. And it was 
from their title that the time during which 
each tribe preſided was termed, (6) Hęu- 
Tavei., | | 

v. The ſenate had nine preſidents beſide 
the Prytanès: they were called, (7) Ilgordper. 

VI. The office of the Prytanes was, to 
appoint days for the meeting of the ſenate, 
and the aſſemblies, to convoke, and to diſ- 
miſs them; and to make a report of pub- 
lic affairs to the (8) ſenate. 

VII. The chief of the Prytanès was call- 
ed (9) Emigzry;.,—His authority in the ſe- 
nate was abſolute; but it laſted only for a 
(10) day. 

VIII. If any of the ſenators was s guilty of 
a crime, the ſenate prohibited him the ex- 
erciſe of his office, and expelled him from 
their body, His ſentence was written up- 
on leaves: hence the execution of it was 
termed (11) ExQuAnopopyoas. | 

IX. Pericles turned this form of governe 
ment into (12) anarchy and confuſion. 
NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. VI. 


(1) Herodot. V. p. 355+ 

(2) Herodot. I. c. Ariſtot. Polit. III. 2. Pe- 
tizon. ad lian. V. H. XIII. 24. 
(3) Sigon. de Rep. Athen. II. 3. p. 491. Pol. 
lux, VIII. 5. Segm. 19. and 155. ſpeaks of 
the ſenate of five hundred BN vn Tw Tera» 
X0Tiwy, 


(4) Pollux, VIII. g. 109. Herodot. L e. and 
Kuhn. Not. ad Polluc. n. 31. 

(5) Harpocrat. at the word, ITgurars. 

(6) Pollux, I. c. Segm. x15. and Harpocrat. 
at the word IIpuravaucs. 

(7) Potter. Archæolog. Græc. Lib. Lc. 17. 

(8) Pollux, 1. c. Segm. 98. Demoſth. con- 
tra Timocrat. Sigon. de Rep. Athen. II. 4. Fe- 
rizon. ad lian. IX. 39. 

(9) Pollux, 1. c. Segm. 96. Suid. at the 
word, Exicarnc. 

(10) Euſtath. 09. P. p. 64 T. I. 4). 

(1) See Harpocrat. at the word, ExPuaaoPopr- 
cal. Valeſ. in Not. p. 56. Neur. Lect. Attic, 
III. 19. 

(12) Ariſtot. Polit. II. 12. Plutarch. Pericl. 
p. 185. 157. 161. 1 Ariſtoph. Achurn. v. 


496. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the STATE of the ReevuBLic of 
ATHENS under the GovERNMENT 
of the Four HunDRED, and under 
the TRIX TY TYRANTS. : 
I. DERICLEs dying in the (1) eighty- 
eighth Olympiad—Alcibiades, af- 
ter his death, being baniſhed from the (2)- 
city—Nicias being killed, and his army 
cut to pieces, in (3) Sicily—the govern- 
ment was entruſted to four hundred of the 
(4) principal citizens. 

IT. But thoſe new magiſtrates having 
proved (5) tyrants, they were depoſed in 
four months, and were ſucceeded by five 
thouſand citizens, to whom the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs was (6) committed. 

HI. At length, in the nintey- third O- 
lympiad, Lyſander made himſelf maſter of 
Athens, and eſtabliſhed (7) thirty tyrants 

P there, 
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there who wece grievous oppreſſors of the 
ſtate; but three years after, they were ba- 
niſhed by (8) Thraſybulus, 

IV. After the expulſion of theſe thirty 
tyrants, they created, without any interreg- 
num, in the ſecond year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, ten magiſtrates, who 
were charged with the (9) public adminiſ- 
tration. They were eminently ſtyled, (10) 
Oi dera ;—and each of them was cal. ed 
(1 1) AexaduyO. 

V. Theſe magiſtrates having likewiſe 
abuſed their power, were baniſhed in their 
turn; and the government became again 
(12) democratical. 


ET Ian” 


NOTES ©. CHAP. VII. 


(1) If the Peloponneſian war was begun in 
the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, as Euſebius aſ- 
ſerts, in Canon. Chron.—if it was begun even 
at the commencement of that Olympiad, which 
is Dodwell's opinion—Annal. - Thucyd. pag. 
61.—and if, according to the teſtimony of 


Thucydides, Pericles flouriſhed two years and a 
half 
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half after the beginning of that war; it evident- 
ly follows that Pericles died in the ſame eighty- 
ſeventh Olympiad. 

(2) Or having gone voluntarily into exile— 
which he once did, according to Thucydides, 
VI. 6r. twice, according to Corn. Nep. Alcib. 


c. VII. and Plut. Alcib. p. 211. 
(3) Thucyd. VII. 86. This happened in the 


fourth year of the ninety-firſt Olympiad. 
(4) Thucyd. VIII. 63. 67. 70. 
(5) Thucyd. VIII. 70. Senec. de Tranquill. 
e. 9. | 
(6) Thucyd. VIII. 97. | | 
(7) Plutarch. Lyſand. p. 441. E. Diod. 
Sic. XIV. c. I. 7. 33. and r Hiſt. Græc. 


Il. p. 359. 
(8) Corn. Nep. Thraſyb. c. I. Xenoph. I. c. 


p. 370. 

(9) Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. II. p. 471. Diod, 
Sic. XIV. 34. 

(10) Xenoph. l. c. 

(11) Harpocr. at the words, Ama, and At- 
#208 Or. "I 

(12) Diod. Sic. XIV. 34. Xenoph. Hiſt, 
Grec. II. towards the end. 0 | 


; 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the STATE of the ReyvBLic 
of Ar HENSs, from the Tims of 
ALEXANDER the GREAT to that 
of SYLLA. 


I. HIS popular government ſubſiſted 
at Athens till the death of Alex- 

ander the Great. The city was then taken 
by Antipater ; and an oligarchy was eſta- 
bliſhed, compoſed of nine thouſand of the 


richeſt citizens. 

II. Antipater dying at the expiration of 
four years, (3) Caſſander made himſelf 
maſter of the city, and gave the Athenians 
for their governour (4) Demetrius (5) Pha- 
lerèus, a (6) learned man, who, notwith- 


ſtanding the important (7) ſervices be did 
them, and for which he was rewarded with 


(8) diſtinguiſhed honours, was afterwards 
baniſhed by them for not having ſhown 


himſelf very favourable to (9) liberty. 
III, 
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III. But Demetrius Poliorcetes reſtored 
to the city its ancient liberty, and to the 
people their (10) power. In memory of 
the benefits he conferred upon them, they 
paid divine honours to him as well as to 
(11) Antigonus. 

IV. The Athenians tis this 
ſtate of independence almoſt to the time of 
(12) Sylla, ſome momentary (13) checks 
excepted, which their liberty ſuffered, 


— 
— — r 
we . — 


— 
— 


NOTES to CHAP. VIII, 


(1) Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 18. | 

(2) Idem. Ibid. This form of government 
was called IDuroxparia. 

(3) Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 74. Faun. Attic. 
XXV. p. 60. 

(4) Emponrm. Diod. Sic. I. c. Tvgawey, 
Pauſan. I. c. ä 

(5) Diod. Sic. and Pauſan. I. c. 

(6) Pauſan. I. c. Laert. V. 80. 

(7) Diod. Sic. I. c. Strabo, IX, p. 274. 
Excerpta Peireſc. p. 52. Laert. V. 75. 

(8) The people decreed him three hundred 
ſtatues. Strabo, IX. p. 274.— Three hundred 

| F 3 and 
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and ſixty, according to Diog. Laert. in Demetr. 
VI. p. 75. Plin. XXXI V. p. 6. 
(9) Nepos, in Phocion. c. 3. Different rea- 
ſons are given for his baniſhment, hy Strabo, 
I. c. Laert. v. 76. Cic. de Fin. v. 19. But 
our author is ſupported by Pauſanias. Attic. 
XXV. p. 60. Phædr. V. Fab. I. Nee. ad 
ZElian. V. H. III. 17. 

(10) Diod. Sic. XX. 46. p. 781. 

(11) Idem. Ibid. 47. p. 782. Pauſan. Attic. 
XXV. p. 60. Plutarch. in Demetr. p. 892. 

(12) Pauſan. Attic. c. XX. p. 47. Appian. 
de Bell. Mithridat. p. 322. 332. Plutarch. in 
Sylla, p. 460. | | | 

(13) The hoſtilities, for inſtance, of Philip 
of Macedon. Liv. XXXI. p. 24. 26. and 30. 
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c H AP. IX. 


Of the ATHENIAN STATE under the 
the Romans. 


1 HE Athenians having been the al- 

lies of Mithridates in the war 
which that prince undertook againſt the 
(1) Romans, Sylla, to.be avenged of them, 
beſieged their city, took it by ſtorm, ra- 
vaged it without mercy, and reduced it to 
a deplorable (2) condition. 

JI. But Athens, after the death of Sylla, 
roſe again as it were from its aſhes, by the 
generoſity of the Romans, who reſtored to 
it its (3) liberty. 

III. Adrian, among others, granted fa- 
vours of all kinds to the Athenians ; gave 
them equitable laws, and honourable pri- 
vileges ; not to mention the many orna- 
ments with which he embelliſhed their 


(40 city. | 13 
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IV. The Athenians likewiſe received 
many favours from his ſucceſſors—from (5) 
Marcus Antoninus Pius, and (6) Marcus 
Antoninus the Philoſopher, 

V. They were alſo protected by Vale- 
rian, who permitted them to repair their 
(7) walls. i 

VI. But in the time of the emperor Gal- 
lian, the Goths took and (8) pillaged their 
4 | | 

© VIE. At laſt, in the year of Chriſt, 1455, 
the Turks fo effectually ſpoiled it of its an- 
_ cient grandeur, that it is not now a city, 
but a little town, of which they are ſtill 
maſters. Its modern name is Setines, 


— 


— 


NOTES wo CHAP. IX. 


(1) Plutarch in Sylla, p. 458. E. Appian. 
de Bell. Mithridat. p. 322. Pauſan. Attic. c. 
(2) Plutarch. Appian. Pauſan. I. c. Flor, 
III. 5. Vellei. II. 23. Strabo, IX. v. 274. 
Yet, if we give credit to the two laſt authors, 

'  Sylla 


— 
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Sylla treated the Athenians rather with clemen- 
cy than rigour. 

(3) This fact we find in Strabo, IX. p. 274. 
See Meurſ. de Fort. Athen, who proves by ma- 
ny authorities, that the Athenians enjoyed their 
liberty to the time of Veſpaſian, 

(4) Pauſan. Attic. c. XX. p. 48. c. XVIII. 
p. 42. Meurſ. de Fortun. Athen. X. p. 104, 
Xiphilin. in Adrian. Spartian. in Adv. XIII. and 
XX. Caſſiodor. Chron. in Adrian. 

(5) See an ancient inſcription. Oper. Gruter, 
p. 177. 

(6) Xiphilin. M. Anton. Philoſoph. p. 371. 

(7) Zoſim. B. I. c. 29. Zonar. XII. 23. p. 
629. | | 

(8) Zonar. XII. 26. p. 635,—lays, the Scy- 
thians, 4 | 
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WE TE IT. 2 
Of the ATHENIAN ASSEMBLIES, 


I. HE aſſembly, in Latin, concio, 

and in Greek, auxAnoua, was a 
meeting of (1) all the people, with whom, 
when convoked according (2) to law, the 
general adminiſtration of affairs was lodg- 
ed, by a (3) regulation of Solon. 

II. The aſſembly was empowered to take 
cognizance of the acts of the (4) ſenate, to 
make (5) laws, to appoint (6) magiſtrates, 
to declare (7) war, &c. 

III. The place where the people aſſem- 
bled was either the public (8) ſquare, or 
the wut, a ſquare near the (9) citadel ; or 
the (10) theatre. 

IV. Theſe aſſemblies were either ordina- 
ry, and called txxayoiai, or (11) exxAnTias 
˙,“U Or extraordinary, and called xarex- 


AN,, and (12) ovyxryro EKKATTIOu. 
| | V. 
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V. The ordinary aſſemblies were held 
(13) thrice in a month, on appointed days, 
which (as the law directed) were fixed by 
the Pritanès, with the approbation of the 
(14) ſenate. 
VI. The extraordinary aſſemblies were 


convoked by the (15) Prytanès, on events 


of great (16) importance, and with the 
conſent of the (17) ſenate. They were 
ſometimes ſummoned by the Dręarnyci, 
when matters of (18) war were to be de- 


bated. 


VII. As there were many citizens who 


went to this aſſembly againſt their will, and 
were very dilatory in attending it, on ac- 
count of the diſagreeable affairs which were 


ſometimes to be debated, there were public. 


officers to compel. them to go to it, who 
extended a cord dyed with red, in the place 
where the aſſembly was held; and thoſe 
who were marked with that colour paid a 
(19) fine. 


VIII. The preſidents of the aſſembly 
8 were 
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were the Aſſeſſors, the Epiſtates, and tho 
(20) Prytanès. 

IX. Before the aſſembly entered upon 
buſineſs they ſacrificed a young hog, as an 
atonement for the (21) people. | 

X. A public crier then addrefled to the 
Gods the (22) prayers of the Pye and 
enjoined (23) filence. 

XI. The Prytanès and the Aſſeſſors then 
laid before the aſſembly the ſubje& on 
which they were to deliberate: and if any 
_ decree had before been paſſed on that ſub- 
Je, the crier, after the decree was read, 
gave notice, that they who choſe to ſpeak 
might offer their (24) ſentiments. 

XII. They only had the right of ſpeak- 
ing in the afſembly who were above (25) 
fifty years of age. They who were brand- 
ed with infamy, and they who led an im- 
moral life were likewiſe (26) excluded 
from that privilege. 

XIII. The people gave their ſuffrages 


by 
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by ſtretching forth the hand, by (27) xu- 


gorohic. 
XIV. The decree of the ſenate, thus ra- 


tified by the people, was called þyp.opua, and 
took the force of a ſtanding law. But be- 
fore it had this public approbation, it was 
termed TpoCunupua, and had only the vali. 
dity of a law for (28) one year. - 

XV. On the yp.ouare were written the 
names of the orator, or ſenator, who had 
given his opinion, and the name of the 
tribe to which the (29) Prytanis belonged. 


o 
— 


NOTES to CHAP. X. 


(1) Ammonius—Exxanciav N of Ab ma, rw 
ouvodev Twv xara Tw Worw— The Athenians call the 
general aſſembly of the inhabitants of their city, 
,. 

(2) It was legally convoked, when it was 
convoked by a magiſtrate who had a right to 
call it, in a convenient place and time. See 
Sigon, de Rep. Athen. II. 4. p. 496. 

(3) Demoſthen. Orat. contra Nezram, p. 
529. ſays, the people of Athens are maſters of 

6 whatever 


— 
* — — — — 


in Orat. de falſa Legatione, p. 100. But in the 
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whatever. is in the city, and may diſpoſe of it as 
they pleaſe. Vet it is to be doubted whether 
Solon enlarged the rights of the aſſembly more 
than Cliſthenes, Ariſtides, and Pericles; or ra- 
ther it is not at all doubtful: See Ariftot. de 
Rep. Athen. II. c. 12. and III. c. 2. 

(4) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 95. Potter de 


Leg. Attic. Lib. III. Tit. I. Petit. p. 216. 


(5) Demoſth. in Timocrat. p. 464. Sigon, de 


Rep. Athen. II. 4. p. 301. Petit. p. 97. 


(6) Pollux, VIII. xo. Segm. 133. Eſchin. 
contra Cteſiphont. p. 278. Sigon. I. c. p. 531. 
(7) Thucyd. I. c. 139. c. 145. Sigon. I. c. 


TE 4. p. 552. On the other rights which the aſ- 


ſembly of the people had, conſult, likewiſe, Si- 
gonius de Rep. Athen. II. 4. p. 301. | 

(8) Harpocrat. at the word, . Aoęo- 
durn. 

(9) Thucyd. VIII. 97. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad 
Equ. v. 42. 

(10) Thucyd. VIII. 93. Pollux, VIII. 10. 
Segm. 133. 

(11) Harpocrat. at the word, Kugix en. 
Pollux, VIII. 19. Segm. 95. Schol. Ariſtoph. 


ad Acharn. v. 19. Petit. p. 196. 
(12) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 116. Schol. A- 


riſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 19. Petit. p. 204. 
(13) So lays Ulpian; in Timocrat. p. 227. et 


Attic 
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Attic Calendar of Petit, it appears, Leg. Atric, 
p. 197. that the common aſſembly was held four 
times every Prytaneum, that is, in the ſpace of 
thirty-five days; which agrees with what we are 
told by Ariſtotle. See Harpocrat. at the word, 
Kupin c. | 

(14) Harpocrat. I. c. 

(15) Demoſth. de Corona, and the authors 
cited by Sigon. de Rep. Athen. II. 4. Petit. p. 
201. 
(16) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Achara. V. 19. 

(15) For the Prytanes are, according to Har- 
pocration, 0s doixxvrtg rr ra bro ng (vans rar- 
a. -Thoſe who carry into execution the or- 
ders of the ſenate. 

(18) Demoſth. de Coron, p. 323. Petit. p. 
204. 

(19) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 22. Pol- 
lux, VIII. c. 9. Segm. 104. Sigon. I. c. p. 498. 

(20) Pollux, VIII. c. 9. Segm. 95. and 96. 
Harpocrat. at the word, Ilgordgos. Sigon. I. c. p. 
498. 

(21) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 44. Pol- 
lux, VIII. 9. Segm. 104. Harpoerat. at the 
word, Kaba. 

(22) Demoſth. contra Timocrat. p. 464. Pe- 
tit. p. 206. 

(23) Ariſtoph, Theſm. v. 302. and Schol. 

(24) Pollux, VIII. c. 9. Segm. 95. Harpo- 

crat. 
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crat. at the word, ITpozxdpor. Sigon. de Rep. A-. 
then. II. 4. p. 499.—and the paſſages of De- 
moſthenes and Zſchines, cited by Petit, p. 206. 

(25) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 330. Petit, 
ad Leg. Attic. p. 209. 8 

(26) Æſchin. in Timarchum, p- 174. Sigon. 
de Rep. Athen. II. 4. p. 500. Petit, I. c. p. 
205. Kuhn. ad Felle. VIII. 9. Segm. 104. 
p-. 61. 

(27) Valeſ. ad Harpocrat. p. 75. Sigon. . 

c. p. 501. 

(28) Ulpian. ad Orat. contra Ariſtocrat. p. 
219. Petit, I. p. 121. Sigon. I. c. p. 501, 
(29) See the authorities cited by Sigon. de 
Rep. Athen. II. 4. p. 501. and Demoſth. de Co- 
ron. p. 316. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of the principal Tx1BUuNALs of ATHENS. 


I HE Areopagus was an (f) Athe- 

nian court of juſtice, called in 
Greek, (2) Ages. Iay&—the Hill of 
Mars. 

IT. This tribunal took its name from 
Mars, becauſe it is ſaid that Mars was the 
firſt who appeared there to (3) plead his 
cauſe. | 

III. The tribunal before which Mars 
had pleaded was at the top of the hill. 

IV. Oppoſite to the tribunal were two 
ſtones, one named ava, another UCpewge 
On the one fat the accuſed perſon, on the 
other the (5) accuſer. 

V. On two pillars that ſtood by the tri- 
bunal were engraved the laws which dictat- 
ed to the Areopagites their (6) deciſions. 

VI. The ſenate which aſſembled here 
was called, from the name of the place, 


2 ++." 
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(7) Agzomzy©-; and the ſenators were call 
ed, (8) Apeiorayras. 

VII. In the early times, any citizen 
might be admitted a member of this tribu- 
nal, provided he was juſt, virtuous, and (9) 


religious. 
VIII. But afterwards, by a regulation of 


Solon, one could not be received by the 
Areopagus who had not been (10) archon. 

IX. It was the moſt grave, the moſt ſe- 
vere, and the juſteſt tribunal of (11) all 
Greece. 

X. All great crimes were within the cog- 
nizance of the (12) Areopagus 3 ſuch as— 
(13) robberies, (14) malicious plots, (15) 
wilful wounds, (16) poiſonings, (17) ſet- 
ting fire to places, and (18) homicides. 
Its juriſdiction extended even to matters of 
religion. Whoever ſhowed a contempt of 
the Gods, or introduced new deities, and 
new religious ceremonies, was ſeverely pu- 
niſhed by this (19) tribunal. 

XI. (20) Death was the puniſhment for 

& the 
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the greater crimes; and for the leſs, a fine, 
which went to the public (21) treaſury. 

XII. The meetings of theſe judges were 
held at firſt only on the three laſt davs of 
(22) every month; but afterwards they 
were more frequent, and almoſt (23) 
daily. 

XIII. When the magiſtrates were aſ⸗ 
fembled, a crier ordered the people to re- 
move to ſome diſtance, and enjoined them 
(24) ſilence. 

XIV. Then be of the archons who had 
the title of king, took his place among the 
(25) judges. 

XV. But firſt of all ſolemn (26) ſacrifices 
were offered. 

XVI. The accuſer, and the accuſed, 
took each an oath at the foot of the altar, 
laying their hand on the fleſh of the immo- 
lated (27) victim. 

XVII. Then the accuſed hs mount- 
ing the ſtone named ald, and the ac- 
cuſer the ſtone named (28) be, they 


Q 2 pleaded, 
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pleaded, the one after the (29) other, ei- 
ther in perſon, or by their (30) patrons. 

XVIII. At firſt every one (31) pleaded 
his 9wn cauſe; but afterwards ten citizens 
were drawn by lot to be the patrons of this 
(32) tribunal. 

XIX. Neither the inſinuating openings 
of cauſes, nor the other reſources of elo- 
quence were allowed theſe (33) orators. 

XX. The judges, after having heard the two 
parties, gave their opinions (34) privately. 

XXI. To effect this privacy, black and 
(35) white flints were made uſe of; and 
that the judges might diſtinguiſh them in 
the dark, holes were made in the black, 
but not in the white: with the white they 
acquitted, with the black they (36) con- 
demned. 

XXII. Theſe flints were. put into urns, 
of which there were (37) two. 

XXIII. The one was of braſs, and was 
termed the urn of mercy, ez; the other 
.was of wood, and was termed the urn of 

death, 
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death, Javzrov, The white flints were put 
into the former, and the black into the 
(31) latter. 

XXIV. If the number of the white was 
greater, a ſhort line was drawn in a wax 
tablet with the nail; and a long one if the 
(39) black were more numerous. 

XXV. If the number of flints was equal 
in the two urns, the crier threw a ſupernu- 
merary one into the urn of mercy, which 
was termed the flint of (40) Minerva. 

XXVI. The criminal, immediately after 
his condemnation, was loaded with chains, 
and led forth to (41) puniſhment. | 

XX VII. But before ſentence was paſled, 
the accuſed perſon was not in chains, and 
had it in his power, if he deſpaired of his 
cauſe, to avoid puniſhment by going into 
(42) exile. If he went into exile, his goods 
were (43) confiſcated, g 

XX VIII. This was the oldeſt tribunal of 
(44) Greece, The learned are not agreed 
on the time when it was eſtabliſhed; ſome 


Q. 3 ſay 


_ (50) time. 
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ſay it was inſtituted by Solon; but they 
are miſtaken: the court of Areopagus ex- 
iſted before Solon; he only enlarged its 
(48) authority. 

XXIX. But Pericles greatly diminiſhed 
its (49) power; though he did not annihi- 
late the tribunal : it exiſted long after his 


* 


8 


—— 


hs 


NOTES to CHAP. XI. 


(1) So it is called by St. Jerom. Epiſt. ad 
Tit. c. I. Solin. c. 13. terms it, Locum Judicii, 
and Juvenal, Sat. IX. v. 102. calls it, Curiam 
Martis. 

(2) So it is called in Acts xvii. 19. and in o- 
ther places. Xenophon, AmTguwmy, V. § 20. and 


- Other authors call it, T1 « Aptiw way Om The 


council in Mars's hill, Demoſth. Ariſtocrat. p. 
437. calls it, ro & Aperc a d, i The tri- 
bunal in Mars's hill. 

(3) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXVIII. p. 68. Meurſ. 
in Areopag. c. I. p. 3. 

(4) Holſten, ad Steph. Byzan. at the words, 


Ae TOY TAY 
(5) 
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(5) Pauſan. Attic, c. XXVIII. p. 68. Hadr: 
Jun. Animadyv. I. 3. p. 6. 

(6) Lyſias, de Cæde Eratoſthen. p. 7. et in 
Andocid. p. 48. 

(7) We more frequently meet with, Ae 
wa), in two words, or, » & Ag * Guan — 
or, 1 af Age ways GN. . 

(8) Lucian, de Gymnal. p. 281. 

(9) That there was an Areopagus before So- 
lon, we are convinced by the Oxford Marbles, 
n. g. 6. 26. But from what claſs of citizens the 
Areopagites were taken before the time of So- 
lon, we are not certainly informed. Meurſ. A- 
reopag. c. III. is almoſt of the ſame opinion with 
our author; but he ſupports it not with any au- 
thority. See Perizon. ad lian. V. H. v. 15. 
and Sigon. de Rep. Athen. II. f. p. 307. 

(10) Plutarch. in Solon. p. 88. De Pollux, 
VIII. 10. Segm. 118. and Meurſ. I. c. 

(11) Lyſias in Andocid. p. 48. Xenoph. A- 
mop. III. 5. § 20. Senec. de Tranquill. c. 3. 
Pauſan. Meſſen. V. p. 290. Gell. XII. 5. Cic. ad 
Attic. I. 14. Suidas, at the word, Apeorayirn. 

(12) Maxim. Proleg. ad Dionyſ. Areopag. 

(13) Cic. de Pivinat. I. 25. 

(14) Harpocrat. and Suidas, at the word, Bu- 
AEVT 

(15) Pollux, VIII. 10. Segm. 117. Locke 
Timon. P. 145+ 


Q 4 (16) 
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(16) Pollux, l. c. Alan. V. H. V. 18. Gell, 


XII. p. 7. 
(17) Pollux, I. c. Lucian. de Gymnaſ. p. 


281. 


(18) Elian. V. H. V. 15. Pollux, 1. c. He- 


ſych. at the word, Amagnpia. 
(19) Demoſth. in Neær. B. 528. C. Hence 
Juſtin. Martyr, Orat. I. ad Gr. p. 24. ſays, that 


Plato durſt not publiſh his opinions of the deity 
for fear of the Hemlock, Oo ru xwver—that 1 IS, 


for fear of the Areopagus. This likewiſe throws 
great light on a paſſage of the Acts of the A- 
poſtles, xvii. 19 | 

(20) lian. V. H. V. p. 18. 

(21) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 99. 

(22) Pollux, VIII. 10. Segm. 117. 

(23) Lucian. Bis accuſato, p. 221. 

(24) Æſchyl. Eumenid. v. 561. and Schol. 

(25) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. go. Antiphon. 
Orat. XVI. p. 137. 

(26) Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. p. 438. B. 

(27) Demoſthen. 1. c. Antiphon. Orat. de 
Cæde Herod. p. 94. 

(28) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXVIII. p. 68. 

(29) Lucian. de Gymnaſ. p. 281. 

(300 Lucian. I. c. 

(31) Sext. Empir. Adverſ. Mathem. II. p. 


30% 


(32) Lucian, 1. c. and Bis Accuſat, p. 223. 


Harpocrat. 
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Harpocrat. at the word, Eumyoepor. Schol. A- 
riſloph. ad Veſp. v. 689. 

(33) Pollux, VIII. 10, Segm. 117. Lucian. 
de Gymnaſ. p. 28 1. To this prohibition Quin- 
tilian alludes, VI. 1. § 7. and II. 17. See The- 
miſt; Orat. 16. Apul. Mileſ. X. p. 214. | 

(34) Demoſth. in Ariſtogit. p. 493. C. Ma- 
crob. Saturn. VII. 1. Juvenal. IX. 102. Thence 
the proverbial expreſſion—Kas Agtorayire , 
XorteC©y, or cia: More ſilent even than an 
Areopagite. | 

(35) Ulpian in Timocr. p. 239. A. Ovid. 
Met. XV. 41. Plutarch. in Alcibiad. p. 202. D. 

(36) Pollux, VIII. 10. Segm. 123. But 
Meurſius, in Areopag. c. VIII. p. 39. does not 
, think that paſſage refers to the Areopagus. See 
Lucian in Bis Accuſat. p. 237. Ariſtoph. Schol. 
ad Veſp. v. 981. 

(37) Ariſtoph. Veſp. v. 98 1. and 685, a 
750. and Schol. 

(38) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Veſp. v. 981. and 
935, where thoſe urns are termed apPogeic, and 
vad. See Flor, Chriſt, ad h. I. 

(39) Schol. Ariſtoph. Veſp. v. 106. 

(40) Ariſtid. Orat. in Minervam. Julian. 
Orat, III. p. 114. D. To this Philoſtr. alludes, 
in Vit. Sophiſt. II. 3. p. 368. See Lucian, in 
Reviviſcent, p. 401. and Lambin, ad Cic. Orat. 
pro Milon. c. 3. 


(41) 
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- (41) This undoubtedly was cuſtomary. See 

Lycurgus. Orat. Adv, Leocrat. p. 134. But 
was it always the cuſtom? This is at leaſt doubt- 
ful. It is evident from the oration of Demoſthe- 
nes againſt Conon, p. 730. that criminals were 
likewiſe ſentenced to banithment by the Areopa- 
gus. I ſhall not take particular notice of the ob- 
jections to this aſſertion of our author, which 
are to be found in Meurſius, Areopag. c. IV. 
and in lian. V. H. V. 18. 

(42) Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. p. 438. B. 1911 
lux, VIII. 10. Segm. 117. 

(43) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 99. | | 

(44) Demoſthenes, Orat. In Ariſtocrat. p, 
438. C. acknowledges the antiquity of this tri- 
bunal by doubting whether he ſhould refer its g 
origin to the heroes, or to the Gods themſelves, 

(45) Meurſius in Areopag. c. III. p. 11. 
Plutarch. in Solon. p. 88. D. E. 


(46) Plutarch. 1. c. Cic. de Offic. I. 22. 
(47) Ariſtot. Polit. II. 10. Oxford 2 


n. 3, 6. and 26. 

(48) Perhaps by prohibiting thoſe FIR a ſeat 
in the Areopagus who had not been veſted with 
the dignity of archon: Plutarch. in Solon, p. 
88. It 1s certain, however, by a paſſage of 
Pollux, VIII. xo. Segm. 125. that Solon. gave 
the Areopagites a rank ſuperior even to that of 

N the 
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the Ephetz; if we are to read in that paſſage, 
Wpoxaraſnot, and not mpooxaraſnce. 

(49) Plutarch. in Pericl. p. 155. E. and P. 
157. A, Ariſtotle, Polit. II. 10. Diod. Sic. 
Lib. XI. c. 77. p. 59. We there find that Pe- 
ricles was aſſiſted by Ephialtes in lowering the 
authority of the Areopagus. 

(50) Cicero mentions it—ad Fam, XIII. 1. 
Luke, Act. xvii. 19. Beſides, under the em- 
perors Gratian and Theodoſius, Rufius Feſtus 
is ſtyled proconſul of Greece, and Areopagite 
Inſcript. Grut. n. 7. p. 464. which plainly con- 
tradicts the opinion of Meurſius, that the Areo- 
pagus was aboliſhed in the reign of Veſpaſian. 
Meurſ. Areopag. c. III. p. 16. Reineſius re- 
marks, with regard to the inſcription which we 
have cited, that it is probable that this Feſtus 
is he whom Valens ſent to govern Aſia in qua- 
lity of proconſul—Zozim. IV. and that Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus calls him Feſtus Tridentinus. 
Lib. XXIX. p. 167. He afterwards thinks ir - 
more probable that Rufus Feſtus Avienus is the 
perſon meant in the inſcription, and that he is 
perhaps the ſame whom Ammianus mentions. 
The paſſage of Ammianus is, Lib. XXIX. p. 
563. and Valois makes the ſame conjectures 
with Reineſius, on Feſtus Tridentinus. The 
paſſage of Zoſimus is B. IV. c. 15. 


I CHAP, 
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C HA p. XI. 
Of the Jor18PpICT1ION of the EpyeTE. 


I. ls was another very ſevere tri- 
bunal, which was likewiſe call- 

ed, (1) T0 dixorneiov ei Ia Nd. 

II. It is ſaid to have been inſtituted by 

(2) Demophoon. 

III. In the early times it was not re- 

quired that he ſhould be a native of Attica 

who was to ſit at this tribunal; the Ar- 

gians were likewiſe admitted to that (3) 

honour, | 

IV. But Draco afterwards excluded the 
Argians, and only admitted the (4) Athe- 
nians. 

V. Theſe judges, who were dah 
in (5) number, and at leaſt fifty years of 
(6) age, took cognizance of involuntary 
murders, — eg. #xs0iwy S. 

VI. The * alteration which Solon 
made 
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made in this tribunal, was, that he took 
from it the cognizance of ſome important 
cauſes, which he transferred to the Areo- 


pagus, to increaſe the (7) authority of that 
court, 


VII. The judges were called Epera:, from 
the verb, eq:erz;—to appeal; becauſe ap- 
peals were made from WO tribunals to 
(8) this. 

VIII. Theſe judges were the moſt te- 
ſpectable perſons of the ten tribes, from 
each of which five citizens were choſen of 
an irreproachable life, to whom one drawn 
by (9) lot was added. 


46—— 


2 * * 
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NOTES to CHAP. XII. 


(1) Demoſth. contra Ariſtocrat. 'p. 438. C. 
Harpocrat. at the word Eperaz. * at the 
words Em: Ian Aa dl. 

(2) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXVIII. p. 69. Har- 
pocrat. at the words, Exi Hax adj. But Pollux, 
VIII. 10. Segm. 125. gives the origin of it to 
Draco, Theſe authors, ſo oppoſite in appearance, 

are 
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are reconciled by CL Jo. Tob. Krebſius Diſt, 
de Ephetis Athenienſium. 

(3) Harpocrat. at the words, Er: Hama. 

(4) Pollux. VIII. 10. Segm. 124. 125. Sigon, 
de Rep. Athen. III. 3. p. 3 19. 

(5) Pollux, l. c. Demoſth, Orat. Adv. Ma- 
cart. p. 666. A. | 

(6) Suid. at the word, 8 

(7) Demoſth, Orat. Adv. Macart. p. 666. and 
Adv. Ariſtocrat. p. 443. C. Pollux, 1. c. Sigon. 
de Rep. Athen. III. 3. P. 519. Plutarch. Solon. 


P. 88. 
(8) Pollux, I. c. Krebſius, Diſſ. cit. 


O) All theſe particulars are taken from the 


Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 277. and by that 
authority Sigonius is ſupported—De Rep. A- 
then, III. 3. p. 519. The opinion of Sigonius 
our author follows here. But as the objections 
of the author of the diſſertation already cited are 
weighty, it is better to own one's jgnorance 
than obſtinately to rely upon aſſertions which are 


contradicted by reaſon, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. ARE 


Of the HeriasTiC JURISDICTION, 


I. HIS was a very famous tribunal at 
Athens. It was called (1) Hate, 
or (2) Huge. 

II. It was fo termed, becauſe it was ex- 
poſed, in open air, to the rays of the ( 3 
ſun. | | 

III. To judge at this tribunal, was, for 
the ſame reaſon, in Greek, (4) Haagew; 
and the name of the judges was, (5) 
Hug. ; 

IV. The number of - the judges was not 
always the (6) ſame; it was greater, or 
ſmaller, as the cauſes were more or leſs (7) 
important. | 

V. (8) Lots determincd who thoſe 
judges ſhould be; and before they entered 
upon their office, they took a moſt ſacred 
(9) oath in a moſt ſolemn manner. : 

VI. 
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VI. As to the manner of bringing a 
cauſe before this court, I here give the ſub- 
ſtance of it.— He who wanted to lodge an 
action againſt any one, aſked leave of the 
(10) Theſmothetz fo to do; after having 
obtained it, he ſummoned the other party 
by a kind of bailiff, called u, (11) ap- 
paritor.— This was called in Greek, (12) 
weorxantiola—He then preſented his ſuit 
to the magiſtrates in (13) writing. 

VII. When the judges were met, the 
magiſtrates went to the court, with the 
ſuits, or petitions of the plaintiffs, and 
authoriſed the judges to try the ſeveral 
cauſes—which in Greek was termed, (14) 
ci og £15 70 oxagneo—lites inducere 
in forum—whence this other expreſſion 
was derived—day eozywyuO—lis impor- 
tata—i. e. (15) introducta in forum. 
VIII. When the cauſe was brought be- 
fore the judges, the accuſed perſon had 
four ways to elude judgment, or to have it 
deferred —viz. 19 (16) awagayoatpy—2% (17) 

| vu 
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of” 3 (18) avrrypapy—4* (19) avr.- 
Anti. 

IX. If the accuſed perſon uſed none of 
theſe reſources, he and the accuſer were 
obliged to take, each of them, an oath. 
The accuſer's oath was termed, weoopuoriu 
—and that of the accuſed, (20) avrupuecia. 
X. Beſides, each of them was obliged to 
depoſit a certain ſum of money, which was 
. termed, Prytanza, or Pataſtafis, or, Para- 
catabole, or (21) Epobelia. 

XI. After theſe preliminaries, the a 
tiff and the (22) defendant or his (23) pa- 
tron, were permitted to ſpeak. The time 
which was allowed each of them to plead 
was meaſured by a (24) water-clock. 

XII. As much water was allowed for 
the one as for the (25) other. And to 
prevent fraud, the pouring of the water in- 
to the water- clock was entruſted to a faith- : 
ful perſon, who was termed, (26) Epudug. 

XIII. Hence came the proverb—(27) 


Ilgos Ty xArudgg, &c. 
R XIV. 
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XIV. The judges, after having heard 
each party, gave their- judgments by little 
flints, and paſſed (28) ſentence. 

XV. When the accuſed perſon loſt his 
cauſe, he was condemned to a fine, or to 
ſome other puniſhment. If the pnniſhment 

was death, he was put into the hands of 
eleven (29) executioners, who were called 
— The Eleven—(30) el edν. 

XVI. When he was only condemned to 
pay a fine, he was! delivered to other of- 
ficers, named (31) meaxTopts, exactores. 

XVII. When he was not able to pay the 
fine, he was thrown into (32) priſon. 

XVIII. His fon too was proclaimed in- 

| famous, and was thrown into the ſame pri- 
| ſon, if his father (33) died there. 

| XIX. The pay of the Heliaſtz for every 
| cauſe they tried, was three (34) oboli. 


| — mk 


— — — 
— — 


— — 


= NOTES to CHAP. XIII. 


(x) Pauſan. Attic. c. XXVII. p. 69. Holſten 
ad Steph. p. 128. 


(2) 
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(2) Subaudi, Aue, Fribunal. 

(3) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 860. See 
Ulpian in Timocrat. p. 227. C. | 

(4) Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtrat. v. 381. | 

(3) Ariſtoph. Equ. v. 255. "_— at 
the word, HA. 

(6) Pollux VIII. 11. Segm. 123. 

(7) Ulpian, in Timocr. p. 226. B. Petit, ad 
Leg. Attic. p. 39. 

(8) Petit, p. 309. He grounds his aſſertion 
on a e of Demoſth. adv. Ariſtogit. p. 
494. A. 

(9) This oath is termed e naacwn, and is 
to be found in Demoſth. adv. Tim. p. 481. 

(10) Petit, Leg. Attic. p. 314. It appears 
that this permiſſion was not granted till after an 
examination termed avaxeoi;—0n Which conſult 
Suidas at this word, and un. Midian. p. 
176. A. 

(11) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Veſp. v. 189. Har- 
pocrat. at the word, 1 88 Salmaſ. ad Jus 
Attic. p. 858. | "© 

(12) Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 1280. and, Schol. in 
h. J. Demoſthenes uſes likewiſe the word Ka- 
aiolai. Ariſtocrat. p. 437. BZ. 

(13) Ulpian. in Midian. p. 172. B. Demoſth. 
Orat. de Cherſon. p. 38. B. calls this accuſation, 
or brief, Twaxuy ; and Suidas ſays it was like wife 

R 2 termed, 
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termed, _—— YoaujapraTeON 5 i. e. tabula, or li- 
bellus, cui actio inſcripta erat. 

(14) Sigon. de Repub. Athen. III. 4. p. 52 3. 
and the authors whom he cites. Harpocrat. at 
the words, 'Hytporia dan. Lyſias contra Al- 
cibiad. and Orat. Kara Nuxopays. Demoſth. adv. 
Lacrit. p. 398. B. 

(15) Demoſth. in Zenothemid. p. 577. C. In 

Lacritum, p. 598. A. Lyſias in Pancleonem. 
(. 6) IlagzyeaÞn—was an oppoſition inſiſting 
on one of the following particulars—either that 
the affair had been judged before—or that it 
had not been brought before the judges by the 
magiſtrates, —or that there was no law relating 
to the point in queſtion. See Suidas at this 
word. Ulpian in Midian. p. 170. C. Pollux, 
VIII. 6. Segm. 57. 

(17) TTvpariz was an oath taken to obtain a 
delay. It pleaded, ſickneſs, the death of a friend, 
or ſome other misfortune. See Ulpian in Mi- 
- dian. p. 170. C Harpocrat. at this word, and 
the authors cited by Valeſius. See likewiſe Pal- 
mer and Kuſter ad Ariftoph. Eccleſ. v. 1018. 

(18) Arriypapn -was a recrimination by which 
the defendant accuſed the plaintiff, Pollux, 
VIII. 6. Segm. 58. and the notes in Harpocra- 
tion. | erg "30 
| (19) Arras, when the accuſed perſon 
having not been in court, and conſequently hav- 

ing 
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ing not heard the bailiff ſummon him to appear 
there, thus eſcaped judgment, and in the ſpace 
of two months, brought an action in his turn a- 
gainſt his accuſer. See Sigon. de Rep. Athen. 
III. 4. p. 524. Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 6r. 
Wolf. in Midian. p. 361. C. 

(20) Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 55. explains 
theſe two words. See Ulpian. in Orat. de falsà 
Legat. p. 100. A. — Ariſtoph. ad * v. 
1036. 

(21) All theſe terms are explained by Pollux, 
VIII. c. 6. Segm. 38. 39. See Sigon. I. c. p. 
525. Harpocrat. at theſe words, IIevravia— 
Ilapagaoi —Tagaxarabonn—Enrueruz—and Kuſ- 
ter and Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 1134. and v. 1182. 

(22) Herald. ad Jus Att. and Rom. VI. 10. 


6250 Suidas, at the word, ZwnyogGy. ZEſchin. 
contra Cteſiphont. p. 302. C. 

(24) Ariſtoph. Schol. ad Acharn. v. 693. 
Eſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 302. C. Demoſth. in 
Nicoſtrat. p. 723. B. Lucian often alludes to 
this cuſtom. For inſtance, in Reviviſc. 395: 
403. 

(25) lt is probable, from a paſſage of Demoſ- 
thenes, that this was not always cuſtomary, In 
Macertat. p. 659. 

(26) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 113. Kuſter, 
ad Suid. at the word, AX EET CNEDTG | 


3 R 3 (27) 
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(27) i. e. To plead by the water- clock — ne- 
vIwp a. as Demoſthenes expreſſes it.— 
In Macartat. p. 659. A. Cic. de Orat. III. § 34. 
Ad Clepſydram clamare. From this cuſtom o- 
ther proverbial expreſſions are derived, aquam 
perdere, a, avanoxty dug— and perhaps this 
—aqua hæret. 

(28) Xenoph. Sympoſ. p. m. 704. Sigon. p. 
527. Pollux, VIII. 5. Segm. 16. 

(29) Lyſias xara tw orronwnus. 

(30) The Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Veſp. v. 1103. 
calls them, None, OcopoPvauxts, Apyovres. 
See the Commentaries on Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 
102. x — 
(31) Demoſth. in Theocrim. p. 510. A. In 
Ariſtogit. p. 494. B. They are alſo mentioned 
in the Goſpel of St. Luke, xii. 58. 

(32) Nepos, Miltiad. c. VII. 

(33) Nepos, in Cimone, c. I. Demoſthenes 
exclaims againſt this cuſtom. Epiſt. III. p. 114. 

(34) Their pay was only one obolus, accor- 
ding to Ariſtophanes—Nub. 861.—Two, ac- 
cording to the Schol. ad Ran. v. 140. and three, 
according to Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 113. and 
5. Segm. 28. F 
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e H A P. XIV. 


Of JupGMENTSs and AccusA TIONS. 


I. HE judgments were public or pri- 
vate. 

II. The public judgments were termed 
(1) * M, and the private, (2) du.. 

III. There were different kinds of public 
judgments. | 

1* The judgment named yexpy, which 
took cognizance of various (3) public crimes, 
ſuch as murder, premeditated wounds, ſet- 
ting fire to houſes or other poſſeſſions, 
poiſonings, ambuſhes, ſacrilege, impiety, 
debauchery, adultery, calumny, celibacy, 
and other crimes, relative to military dif- 
cipline, ſuch as, neglecting to be enrolled, 
deſertion, quitting one's (4) poſt, &c. 

22? The judgment called (5) Sg was 
the detection and information given of con- 
cealed crimes. y 
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3 The judgment termed erde, was 
the proceſs againſt thoſe who, without hav- 
ing paid their quota to the public treaſury, 


oftered themſelves canditates to bear offices, 
and to judge the citizens. Every one was 


a permitted to (6) inform againſt them. 
4 The judgment named arTwywyn, was 


the proſecution of thieves and robbers ; a- 
gainſt whom any one might inform in their 
abſence, or bring them to juſtice when they 
were caught (7) in flagranti delicto. 

59 The judgment termed «@yy10%, was 


the diſcovery of a (8) criminal who con- 


cealed himſelf, 


69. The judgment. named tbe Was 


the proceſs againſt thoſe who refuſed to de- 
liver up. a criminal concealed i in their (9) 
houſe. | 

7% The judgment termed UT yes, V was 
the animadverting on thoſe who committed 
crimes againſt which there was no poſitive 
(10) law. 

89 Therg were alſo many kinds of pri- 
vate 88 adapted to the different 
private 
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private crimes—to abuſe, blows, bad treat- 
ment of any kind; (11) madneſs, falſe wit- 
neſs, and other crimes of this nature, relat- 
ing to depoſits, to commerce, to the letting 
of houſes, to (12) patronage, &c. | 


* 8 — 
6363 


* 
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NOTES to CHAP. XIV. 


(1) They were likewiſe termed, dna Inuoriay 
or, dat Inporig, ſubaudi, Zara. Demoſth. 
in Timocrat. p. 469. B. The public judgments 
were the judgments eſtabliſhed for the mainte- 
nance of the public laws; and the public laws 
were laws enacted againſt public crimes. See 
Salmaſ. de Modo Ulſurar. 

(2) Am 19194, or ihr. Private cauſes— 
Demoſth. Ibid. and Salmaſ. I. c. 

(3) Harpocrat. at the word, Teapn. Salmaſ. 
de Modo Uſarar. p. 108. n ad 2 At- 
tic. p. 195. 

(4) Theſe are almoſt all the crimes enumerated 
by Sigon: de Rep. Athen. III. I. p. 309. Con- 
ſult likewiſe Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 40. 

(5) This word is derived from, Saus, to 
how. See Sigon. I. c. Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 
47. 

(6) See Demoſth. in Timocrat. pag. 464. C. 
0 Ulpian. 
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Ulpian. pag. 239. B. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Veſp. 
v. 1103. Salmaſ. de Modo Uſurar. p. 779. and 
Andocid. De Myſt. p. 185. 

(7) Sigon. I. c. p. 5:1. Ulpian. in Timocrat. 
p. 239. B. Luyſias, in Agorat. p. 126. Salmaſ. 
de Modo Uſurar. p. 773. | 

(8) Sigon. 1. c. p. 511. Salmaſ. I. c. p. 577. 

Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 50. 

(9) Pollux, I. c. Harpocrat. at this word. Sal- 
mal. I. c. p. 212. 

(10) Sigon. 1, c. p. 495. Harpocration, at 
this word. Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 51. Sal- 
maſ. 1, c. p. 589. Herald. Obſ. ad Jus Artic, 

P. 220. 

(11) In Greek, wagaveia. But Sigon. |. c. 
ſubſtitutes, vagen — drunkenneſs. And his 
reading ſeems to be ſupported by a paſſage of 
Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 89. But perhaps our 
author conſulted ſome manuſcripts of Pollux, 
which had the word, waexvuz, This ſenſe, in 
fact, is confirmed, by a paſſage of Cicero, de 

SeneR. c. VII. De Sophocle a filiis in judicium 
vocato, quod videretur deſipere. See Xenoph. 
Memorab. I. 2. § 49. and Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 
843. 

(12) Theſe are all the private crimes enu- 
merated by Sigonius; and his enumeration dit- 
fers very little from Pollux, VIII. 6. Segm. 31. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Prnicnndhrs uſed by the 
| ATHENIANS. 


I. HE principal, and moſt uſual pu- 
niſhments, (1) were, 
W's Aria, public (2) infamy. 

2* Aud, ſervitude—to which a (3) free- 
man was reduced. | 

3* N which were im- 
preſſed with a red- hot iron on the forehead, 
or hands of ſlaves who had fled from their 
maſters, or committed any other great 
(4) crime. „ 

4 Tru this puniſhment was —engrav- 
ing the offence of a criminal in large cha- 
racters on a (5) pillar. 

5 A. chains they were of many 
kinds. 1. Ku@wv; this was a wooden con- 
finement, which bent down the neck of 
the (6) criminal it is likewiſe termed, 
(7) *., and x.. 2. No this was 

— wooden 
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| wooden (8) fetters. It was likewiſe 
named, (9) C -In Attica, (10) xaXev, 
: (1 1) | W000KKKY, and—(1 2) wodogpæen.—3. 
Tag; it was a table, on which (13) male- 
factors were tied down AA. Trx@0—a 

wheel, to which the fugitive ſlaves, or 
thoſe who were guilty of theft were tied, 
and beaten with (14) rods. | 

6* Þyyy—exile—the baniſhment of a ci- 
tizen from his country, without hope of 
(15) return.— Let he might be recalled by 
the ſame magiſtrate who exiled him. The 
goods of exiled perſons were confifcated 
and fold by auction. Their place of exile 
was not fixed in the (16) ſentence 185 
upon them. 8 

7* Oftraciſm was a peculiar kind of exile, 
by which a citizen, whoſe (17) power had 
grown formidable, was baniſhed from his 
country for ten years, The ſuffrages were 
given upon ſhells, in Greek, termed ocpaxa, 
whence the word (18) oſtraciſm was form- 


ed. The oſtraciſm was not valid without 
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fix thouſand of thoſe (19) ſhells, This 
kind of exile, and exile in the general and 
more extenſive ſenſe, were alike in one par- 
ticular ;-=in each of the puniſhments a 
man was (20) baniſhed from his country. 
But in other circumſtances they differed — 
1* The goods of the oftraciſed were neither 
confiſcated, nor ſold by auction, as thoſe of 
the (21) exiled.—2“ The oftraciſed were 
obliged to reſide in a particular place; but 
the (22) exiled were not. When oſtraciſm 
was eſtabliſhed is not certainly known ; 
ſome ſay it was inſtituted by (23) Hippias, 
and others, by (24) Cliſthenes. Hyberbo- 
lus, an abandoned man, was the laſt on 
whom the ſentence of (25) oſtraciſm was 
paſſed, a ſentence too mild for his guilt. 
The Syracuſans adopted this puniſhment 
from the Athenians ; but inſtead of ſhells, 
they uſed leaves; whence comes the word, 
(26) Teraop@. 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CH AP. XV. 


(1) All theſe puniſhments are included by 
Pollux in the general _ THANMAGT ſervitude 
excepted. 

(2) This puniſhment is often mentioned in 
the laws of the Athenians. See Diog. Laert. I. 
55. In comparing which paſſage with Eſchin. 
in Timarch. p. 174. C. it appears that thoſe 
who had been once diſgraced with public infa- 
my, loſt the right of haranguing the people, of 

| ſtanding candidates for public honours, and all 
the other privileges of a citizen. See Sigon. p. 
516. and particularly Krebſ. in Commentat. de 
Stelitis Athenienſ. p. 6. | 

(3) This was the puniſhment of all thoſe who 
were ſold by law. See Argument. Orat. De- 
moſth. contra Eubulid. p. 535. C. Plutarch, in 
Solone, p. 91. A. 

(4) See Lipſ. Elect. II. 15. Hermann. Hugo, 
de prima Scrib. Orig. c. 19. cum Obſerv. Trot- 
ii, p. 189. and Pollux, III. 8. Segm. 79. 

(5) Demoſth. Philipp. III. p. 49. A. Pollux, 
VIII. 7. Segm. 73. The reader will find this 
ſubje& thoroughly treated by Krebſius, Diſſ. 
de Stelitis Athenienſ. 

(6) Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 458. and Schol. It 


was ſo named becauſe it confined the head. In 
Latin, 
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Latin, it was termed cuſpus, if we credit Salma- | 

ſius De Modo Uſur. p. 814. or rather Suidas, 
(7) Suidas, at the word, xD. 

(8) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 276. Sal- 
maſ. ad Achil. Tat. p. 648. 

(9) Arntoph. Equ. 393. calls it Zuxov rergnpe- 
vv, the perforated wood—Lyſiſtr. 68 1. and 
Equ. 1046 oN r wood with 
five holes. 

(10) Heſychius calls it xaaiGy. | | 

(11) We find wodoxaxxn—Taylor, in Orat. I. 
Lyſiæ adverſ. Theomneſt. p. 81. where Lyſi- 
as himſelf explains theſe words of the law of So- 
lon—ev Ty ToJoxaxxy die ha by the following 
& r FUN gidto hani. See Demoſth. in Timocrat. 
p. 475, B. and Wolf, ad Act. XVI. 24. 

(12) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equ. v. 366. In 
Latin, nervus. Gell. XX. 1. 

(13) Ariſtoph. Theſmoph. v. 938. and 947. 

(14) Schol. Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 876. terms it 
likewiſe, Zvaonedn. 

(15) Suidas, at the word, ecpaxiopOy. 

(16) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equ. v. 852. and ad 
Veſp. v. 941. 

(17) Ariſtot. Polit. III. 13. 

(18) Diodor. Sic. XI. c. 55. p. 41. Plutarch. 
in Ariſtid. p. 32 2. E. In Pericl. p. 157. B. In 
Alcib. p. 197. A. 


(19) 
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(19) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equ. v. 851. Plu- 
tarch. I. c. and Pollux, VIII. g. Segm. 20. 

(20) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Veſp. v. 941. 

(21) Schol. Ariſtoph. 1. c. 

(22) Suidas, at the word, ogpaxiowG”, and 
Schol, Ariſtoph. I. c. 

(23) Heraclid. de Reb. Public. In Meutſ 
Lect. Attic. v. 18. 

(24) Zlian. XIII. 24. Other authors attri- 
bute it to others. The reader will find their 
different opinions in Meurſius, l. c. Itis pro- 
bable that it was inſtituted by Clifthenes. For 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, that oſtraciſm was eſtab- 
liſhed after the expulſion of the Piſiſtratidz; 
Harpocration, that Hipparchus, a relation of 
Piſiſtratus, was the firſt who was baniſhed by 
oftraciſm—and we are told by Ariſtotle, I. c. 
that Cliſthenes ſtrengthened the democracy. 

(25) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equ. v. 851. Plu- 
tarch. in Ariſtid. p. 322. D. In. Nicia, p. 530. 
„ 

(26) Diod. Sic. XI. c. 87. p. 65. * at 
the word, reraν, R. 
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CHAP. IM... 
Of the CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS, 


I. HE capital puniſhments among 
the Greeks in general, as well as 
among the Athenians, were—1? (1) S. 
—the ſword. —2% (2) Aube —-Aapida- 
tion.—3“ (3) Karaxenrop@—precipita- 
tion from the top of a rock, —4* (4) Kar- 
Tori uG—drowning in the ſea.—5 (5) 
Oxppazxoy — poiſon. — 69 (5) Bagafpor — 
throwing the criminal into a deep pit. 
79 (7) Tune. - beating him to death 
with ſticks.—8 (8) BeoxO-—hbanging.— }. 
9 (9) Nug—burning. 


n — 


56— 


| 
| 
l 


NOTES to CHAP. XVI. 


(1) Pollux, VIII. 7.4 71. 

(2) AÆlian. V. H. v. 19. Cic. de Offic. III. 
11. See Meurſ. ad Lycoph. v. 331. Mauſſac. 
ad Plut. Geogr. Miner. T. II. p. 11. | 


S "08 
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(3) Eurip. Troad. v. 720. Pauſan. Phoc. 
c. II. p. 102. lian. V. H. XI. 5. Henel. O- 
tium Uratiſlavienſe, c. X. ä 

(4) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equ. v. 1 360. Potter, 
ad Lycoph. v. 239. Wolf. Cur. Philol. ad 
Matth. XVIII. 6. 

- (5) Ælian. V. H. I. 16. Plato, in Phæd. 

(6) Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 431. and Schol. Har- 
pocr. at this word; and Valeſ. p. 30. * ad 
Plut. de Flumin. p. 17. 

(7) Schol. Ariſtoph. v. 476. This puniſh- 
ment is minutely diſcuſſed by Gataker, in Ad- 
verſar. Miſc, c. XLVI. p. 907. See Wolf. Cur. 
Philol. ad Hebr. XI. 35. 

(8) Pollux, VIII. 7. S. 71. makes Beoyo, the 
rope, one of the inſtruments uſed by the execu- 
tio ners. 


PART 
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PART II. 


Of the MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 


—. 


0-2 A 
of the LanD-SERVICE. 


I. IN the Grecian armies there were 1“ 

4 Infantry—2* Thoſe who fought on 
cars—3 (1) Cavalry. 

II. There were three kinds of infantry. 
1* Omντε, the heavy- armed ſoldiers. 2% 
Fado, the light- armed ſoldiers. 3 Iera- 
gal, thoſe who carried the buckler called 
Tara; though they are ſometimes com- 
prehended in the q, and by that term 
(2) diſtinguiſhed from the onArar. 

III. The cuſtom of fighting on a car 
ſeems to have been more ancient among the 
| S2 Greeks 


88 F 
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Greeks than that of fighting on (3) horſe- 
back. f 

IV. Moſt of their cars or chariots of war 

were drawn by (4) two horſes. | 

V. In each car there were two warriors; 
whence comes the Greek name of a car, (5) 
000.,—One was, 1110y@-—he who held the 
reins, the charioteer. The other 
Garys he who directed the (6) charioteer 
whither he ſhould drive. The paræbates, 
when he came to a cloſe fight, deſcended 
from the (7) car. 

VI. The Theffalians were the moſt fa- 
mous horſemen! of all (8) Greece. We 
are told that the Lapithæ were the firſt who 
thought of mounting a herſe. Men on 
horſeback, before people were accuſtomed 
to the ſight, were deemed (9) prodigies, 
and gave riſe to the fables of (10) Centaurs, 
and Hippocentaurs. _- 

VII. Among the Athenians no perſon 
was admitted into the cavalry, without 
having pteviouſly obtained the conſent of 
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the Hipparchus, the Phylarchus, and of _ 
(11) fenate of five hundred. 

VIII. Two qualifications were principal- 
ly required of one wha went into the caval- 
ry, viz. (12) fortune and ſtrength. 

IX. His horſe was to be well - broken, 
bold, mettleſome, tractable, arid obedient 
to his maſter. —If he had not theſe quali- 
fications, he was (13) rejected. | 
KX. Trial was made of him to the found 
of a bell—(13) z9%wG-; hence is derived 
the verb, (15) xwdwfu—to try. 

XI. Horſes worn with long ſervice were 
ſuffered to enjoy their caſe; they made a 
mark on their jaw, called in Greek, (16) 
re., and (17) r ; whence comes 
the proverbial, expreſſion (18) E ννον 
vpοντν νιον. 

XII. The horſemen had titles relative to 
their different arms—as, JdoparoPoper, yovro- 
oogoi, arxpoCohgat, irg af, 9. — 
pax, KETURIURTH, (19) pun KATURLHKTOL. 

XIII. The horſes of the Cataphracti 


S 3 were 
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were covered with different arms and orna- 
: ments—ſuch ag=—Tpoper wh, TApWTIC, Wen 
euia, g, Wapanneuvpidic, gala, 
(20) e (21) 5owpara, (nn a- 
Acrgæ. 

XIV. The 8 were obliged. by 
law to (23) enrol themſelves for war when 
their names were written in a liſt, called 
(24) Lexiarchica, i. e. when they were 
(25) eighteen years of age. | 

XV. The names of the ſoldiers who 
were enrolled were inſcribed in the public 
(26) regiſters. To enter their names thus, 
was termed in Greek, (27) green, (28) 
KA&TRMEYEW, x , {Ras 
or, xeT&\eyor (29) woniobes. 

XVI. As ſoon as the young police: Was 

enrolled, he took a military (30) oath, 
_ The. ſtate furniſhed him with his (31) 
buckler, and his pike, | 

XVII. The new levies made their firſt 
expedition round the territories of Attica, 
which they were to defend againſt all in- 


curſions 
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curſions: thence they were called 3 2) 
WEPITOAL. | G 
XVIII. The military age laſted forty- 
two years, viz, from eighteen to (33) ſixty. 
XIX. Old men, and citizens on the de- 
cline of life, and of a weak conſtitution ; 
(34) collectors of the public revenue, and 
(35) infamous perſons, were excluded from 


military ſervice. 
XX. Neither were the ſlaves allowed to 


ſerve in war, except in every imminent 
and great (36) dangers. 

XXI. No citizen of Athens could refuſe 
to (37) ſerve; for unleſs a man bore. arms 
for the ſtate, he loſt the right of giving his 
oy and the other privileges of a (38) 


citizen. Ric; id 
XXII. To prevent deſertions, marks, 


termed (39) 5:ypara, were imprinted on 
the hands of the ſoldiers. 
XXIII. Ia the ancient times, every ſol- 
dier ſerved at his own (40) expence. 
XXIV. The Carians were the firſt of the 
£25 Greeks 


n 
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Greeks who ſerved for pay; a circumſtance 
which drew on them the character of a 
mercenary, and ſordid people ; and which 
gave birth to theſe proverbial wan 
Keepmot, and vfb. 

XXIV. But afterwards all the Grecks 
made war a trade; and fought for money, 
not only in defence of their country, . but 
likewiſe in (43) foreign armies. .- 

XXV. Pericles was the firſt who intro- 
duced among the Athenians the cuſtom of 


ſerving for (44) pay. 
XXVI. The pay was not always the 


ſame. The foot at firſt had (45) two oboli 
a-day; afterwards, (46) four. Hence we 
have the following proverbial expreſſions 
(47) rergege. 68. —and (48) TeTEWGDA- 


Sey. 


— — 
— £ n. — 2 — it. 
N 1 V —_—. 


NOTES to CHAP. I, 


. (1) lian. Tactic. c. 2, terms them thus in 
Greek—1* To wigizo 27 To tr XE; 3* To 


10 imTw). 
(2) 
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(2) Ælian. Tactic. c. 2. p. 14. Artian. Tac- 
tic. p. 10. Suidas, at the word, enAwray. See 
Pollux on the Pelta, I. 10. Segm. 134. Livy, 
XXXI. 36. calls the Peltaſtz, Cetrati. 

(3) Homer's heroes are always mounted upon 
chariots, and neyer upon horſes. For inſtance, 
D. B. &c. Thus the opinion of Lucretius, B. 
V. v. 1296. is void of probability. See Palz- 
phat. c. I. Hermann. Hug. de Milit. Equ. I. 6. 
P- 37+ 

(4) Homer, IX. E. v. 195. Ibid. T. 400. 
Virg. Aneid. VII. 280. Yet ſometimes they 
were drawn by three. Homer. Ia. II. v. 471. 

(5) The word de is of the ſame import 
with &:Þoggy. Euſtath. I. P. p. 1154-1. 39. 

(6) Euſtath. I. c. and H. X. p. 1380. |. 13. 

(7) Homer, H. P. v. 480. Hermann. Hug. 
|. c. pag. 42. 1 

(8) Xenoph. de Ageſil. p. 522. Polyb. IV. 
p. 278. Pauſan. Phocic. I. p. 799. Juſtin. VII. 
6. Hermann. Hug. de Milit. Equeſtr. I. 2. p. 
10. 

(9) Virg. Georg. III. 153. But what we are 
ignorant of is the name of him who firſt taught 
men to ride on horſeback. See Brunner. ad Pa- 
lzph. I. p. 89. 

(10) 1 hr amigo, C. I, Elian. V. H. 
IX. 16. 


(11) 
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(11) Xenoph. Hipparc. p. 753. Petit, ad 
Leg. Attic. p. 550. 

(12) Xenoph. I. c. Petit, I. c. p. 552. 

(13) Xenoph. 1, c. Memorab. III. 3. $ 4. Pe- 
tit, I. c. p. 551. 

(14) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Ran. v. 78. Suid, 
at the word, xwJwra. 

(15) Ariſtoph. ad Ran. v. 735. Heſych, at 
the word, xw9wwow. We find another etymology 
of this word in Ulpian, Orat. de Fall. Legat. p. 
405. 3. 

(16) Heſych. at the words ir reᷓ . 

(17) Heſych. at the word, vun. Kuſterus, 
ad Suid. | 

(18) Euſtath. ad Od. A. p. 197. 1.44. and the 

notes varior. ad Poll. 7. 33. Segm. 186. 
(19) All theſe words are explained by lian. 
in Tact. II. p. 14. See Heſych. at the word, 
Jax, and Pollux, I. 10. Segm. 132. 

(20) Frontalia—Aurium, et Maxillarum teg- 
mina - Pectoralia — Laterum tegumenta — Fe- 
morum munimenta—-Ocreæ. Pollux, I. 10. 
Segm. 140. where, inſtead of Weewriay We read, 
Tepurixz, tegumenta oculorum. See Achill. 
Tat. I. p. 49. Gell. v. 3. Apul. in Mileſ. X. 
p- 224. and De Deo Socrat. 

(21) Strata Equorum. Xenoph. Cyropæd. 
VIII. p. 190. By the ſame author they are term- 


ed t? - ee. ins. 


(22) 
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(22) Equorum, equitumque ornamenta. Pol- 
lux, X. 12. Segm. 54. That in the word Sa- 
a were included ornaments of the riders, 
Livy leaves us no room to doubt. IX. c. 46. 
See Hermann. Hug. I. c. II. 3. 

(23) See Ulpian. In Olinth. III. p. 29. B. 

(24) See Lycurg. adv. Leocrat. p. 146. Pol- 
lux, VIII. 9. Segm. 105. 

(25) Ulpian, l. c. ſays, eighteen; * Pollux, 
I. c. ſays, twenty. But theſe authors may be ea- 
ſily reconciled. 

(26) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 1336. 
Thoſe public regiſters were termed, xzraa:yO0-. 
— Whence Xenophon, Memorab. III. 4.5. r. 
has this expreſſion u xaranroys roarwoprO— 
one who was appointed to military ſervice from 
the catalogue. 

(27) Plutarch. in Mario, p. 410. A. 

(28) Ariſtoph. in Equit. v. 1064. 

(29) Polyb. de Milit. Rom. c. I. F 2. 

(30) We have the form of the oath in Ly- 
curgus, adv. Leocrat. p. 146. and in Pollux, 
VIII. 9. Segm. 105. 

( 31) Harpocrat, at the word Hp. 

(32) Pollux, VIII. 209. Segm. 105. Har- 
pocrat. at the word, we. Ariſtophanes 
alludes to this name. Av. v. 1177. 

(33) I cannot be of our author's opinion. For 
the law in Ulpian, ad Olynth. III. p. 29. B. en- 
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joins ſoldiers to ſerve to the age of forty, And 
Macrobius ſeems to haye that law in view, in 
Somn. Scip. I. 6. p. 29. as Lipſius remarks, de 
Milit. Rom. I. Dial. 2, The additional names 
of Ang cg, Or NN, as they arc called, make a 
diffic. Ity, on which names, the reader may con- 
ſult Harpocrat, at the word, enwwpoa, and Sui- 
das at the ſame word, and other authors, It 
appears that this difficulty has brought Lambert 
Bos into an error, and Sigon. de Rep. Athen. 
IV. 5. p. 554+ But it is completely ſolved in 
Petit, ad Leg. Attic. and though it were not 
. ſolved, we ſhould abide by the clear and poſitive 
terms of the law. | 

(34) Demoſth. in Neær. p. 521, A. 

(3 5) Lyſias—Kars Axuibiads Agpateias, P. 142. 
Meurſ. in Themid. Attic. I. 10. p. 26. 

(36). Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 33. and Schol. and 
Spanheim. Suidas, at the word «cz. Paulſan. 
Achalc. c. XV. p. 559. Petit, Leg. Attic, p. | 
847+ + 

(37) Ulpian. Orat. de Falſ. Legat. p. 117. B. 
See Petit, p. 133. 1 

(38) Zſchines contra Cteſiphon. p. 299. B. 
Petit, p. 556. Suidas, at the word, avavuaxis. 

(39) This obſervation is fitter for an abridg- 
ment of Roman antiquities than for a little trea- 
tiſe on Greek cuſtoms. For there were no mili- 


tary ſtigmata but under the Cæſars. The reader 
| may 
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may conſult on this cuſtom, Lipſ. de Milit. Ro- 
man. I. 9. Herm. Hug. de Scrib. Orig. c. XIX. 
p. 196. and the authors cited by Wolf. In Cu- 
ris Phil. ad Gal. VI. 17. It is true, Aëtius A- 
miden, a Greek phyſician, has the following 
words—Er1yp@ra K%AS01 r Fri T8 WROTONY, 1 GAS 
n h Tv owparOy imiypaPopru oi vw pureve® 
fsEVvoy £9 Tag xi. -Stigmata are marks imprint- 
ed on the face, or any other part of the body; 
as they were imprinted on the hands of ſoldiers. 
—By this paſſage we ſee what ſtigmata were, 


and that they were made upon the hands. But 


as this phyſician lived in the time of Juſtinian, 
when the Romans were maſters of the world, 
his teſtimony 1s not ſufficient to prove that this 
cuſtom was in uſe among the Greeks. 

(40) This is proved by the information of 
Ulpian, who tells us, pag. 5o. A. that Pericles 
was the firſt who procured pay for the ſoldiers. 

(41) Suidas. Cic. pro Flacc. c. XX VII. Stra- 
bo, XIV. p. 456. Mich. Apoſtol. VIII. 34. and 
XV. 39. Meurſ. ad Lycophr. v. 1384. | 

(42) Heſych. at theſe words. We find a like 
proverb in Hom. U. I. v. 378. . ad 
Ariſtoph. Plut. p. 6. 


(43) This cuſtom is often mentioned by A- 
riſtophanes. Ex. Gr. Av. v. 1367. See Po- 


lyzn. III. 9. § 35. and 51. lian, V. H. III. 


6 . 27. 
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27. Plutarch. Ageſil. p. 616. C. D. Xenoph. 
Ageſil. 124. 

(44) Ulpian. ad Orat. de Syntax, pag. 50. A 
Meurſ. ad Lycophr. v. 1384. 

(45) Demoſth. Philipp. I. p. 17. C. 

(46) Meurſ. Lect. Attic. II.. 8. Petit, ad 
Leg. Attic. p. 554. 

(47) Euſtath. ad Od. A. p. 29. 1. 42. 

(48) Pollux, IX. 6. Segm. 64. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the ARMOUR and WrAPONS. 


I. HEIR arms may be divided into 
three kinds. 1“ The arms to 
cover the body. 2% Their common wea- 
pons of war. z' The arms which they ; 
uſed in (1) ſieges. 

II. The arms to cover the body were, 
1* (2) Heaps, galea, the helmet; 
' termed alſo—(3) Keav®r, (4) Kopug, (5) Ku- 
ry. 2* (6) Oopag, lorica, the cuiraſs. 3* (7) 
Zwgne, Or Curn, cingulum, the baldrick. 45 
(8) Krnuideg, ocreæ, the boots. 5 (9) Arm, 
clypeus or, (10) ., ſcutum, the ſhield. 

III. The helmet was ſometimes of braſs; 
but commonly of the hide of certain ani- 
mals; whence the following words are de- 
rived—(1 1) Acopre—(12) rau. CI 3) a- 
5 (I14) a .- &c. 

IV. The helmet had a thong, named 


ens, which was tied round the (15) neck. 
V. 
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Vi. The helmet was mounted with a 
creſt, termed (16) , and (17) Ah. 

VI. The cuiraſs was a piece of armour 
to guard the breaſt. It was made either 
of (18) linen, or of (19) braſs, or of lea- 
ther and (20) braſs. | 

'VII. The brazen cuiraſs was a ſtraight 
plate, and was called, (21) Ow; gad. 
or, (22) ErarG.. 

VIII. The cuiraſs of leather and brafs 
was made in the following manner. They 
put to the cuiraſs chains of rings, and then 
it was called, *Axuoiduwr6-.—Sometimes the 
rings reſembled ſcales; the cuiraſs was 
then termed, (24) AemdwrG., and (25) O- 
MdourO.. 3 ; 

IX. Zugnp, or Gum, a girdle which (26) 
went round the armour. Hence the word, 
(27) Cwrurla—accingere ſe ad prælium. 

X. Kynudle;—the greaves, ocreæ, or ti- 
bialia—were of (28) braſs, iron, or ſome 
other (29) metal. They were claſped 
round the lower (30) part of the leg. 
| 1 XI. 
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XI. Aon, the buckler, clypeus, was of 
wood, of ruſhes, or twigs, or of hide; and 
when it was made of any of theſe ſubſtances, 
it was generally covered with braſs. 

XII. The parts of the buckler were, 


1* (35) Arrug, or (36) tus, wigipegtics, au- 


N. words which ſignify the (37) circum- 
ference or orbit of the buckler. 2* Ou- 
., umbo, a prominent part in the (38) 
middle. of the buckler. 35 Texa¹“⁷-a 
ſtrap in the inner ſide of the buckler, by 
which it was hung on the (39) ſhoulder. 
4 Haęrat, a ring by which the buckler was 


held. In later times, a handle, (41) oxavov, . 


was ſubſtituted for the ring. 

XIII. On their bucklers were often re- 
preſented birds and quadrupeds, lions, for 
inſtance, and eagles ; and even their Gods, 
the ſun, the (42) moon, &c. 

XIV. Moſt of the ancient bucklers were 
large enough to cover the whole (43) body. 


Hence come- the epithets—(44) adhoc. 


616. 


—and (45) rodmex 
| T XV. 
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XV. The figure of the bucklers called 
arms; was round—hence they have the 
following epithets -es evxuxnoi—clypei 
rotundi—zeavrors 1a —undique æquales. 

XVI. The form of the buckler termed 
Nope S., was (48) oblong. 

XVII. The offenſive arms were, 1* Ey- 
x., and dogu— the pike, and the lance,— 
2* Sid. the ſword. —3* AZwn, and weae- 
Eu ſecuris, et bipennis. 4* TeFov, the 
bow.—g* AxevTvy, the Javelin. * Eeperdovy, 
the (49) fling. 

XVIII. The pike and the lance were of 
wood, and commonly of aſh, whence comes 
the word, (50) pen. The point, aun 
and in-Latin, cuſpis, was of (51) braſs : lo 
was the other (52) end, which they uſed to 
ſtick into the ground. 

XIX. There were two kinds of pikes; 
one uſed in cloſe fight, which was called 
(53) ogtxry, porrecta—another with which 
they fought at a diſtance, which was called, 
a1, vibrata, miſſilis. 


XX. 
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XX. In ancient times the ſword hung in 
a kind of ſaſh, which came from the right 
(55) ſhoulder to the left fide. The ſcab- 
bard was termed, ( 56) K. 
XXI. The ſecuris and the bipennis were 
ſometimes uſed in (57) battle. 

XXII. The bow was commonly of 
(58) wood; the ſtring, in Greek, veuga, 
was of horſe hair; whence came the word 
(59) imT«a. In ancient times it was of 
(60) leather. The extremities of the bow, 
to which the ſtring was tied, were called 
(61) KOgevy 3 and were commonly gilt. 

XXIII. The arrows, in Greek, (2) Geay, 
(63) o, (64) , were of a light wood. 
They were pointed with (66) iron, and 
ſometimes (67) poiſoned. They were fea- 
thered, to make their flight more (68) ra- 
8 1 

XXIV. The javelin—axerro. There 
were many kinds of this weapon—(69) 
v., (70) aryavren, (71) yerpOr. Some 
were lanched with a thong, termed in 

'* 8 Greek, 
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Greek, eyxvay, in Latin, (72) amentum. 
The javelins of this ſort were called, (73) 
PETAYKUAG, | 

XXV. The fling, ed], was of an 
oval (74) ſhape, and gradually terminated 
on each fide, with two (75) thongs.—It 
was commonly made of woollen (76) 
cloth ; with it were thrown (77) arrows, 
(78) ſtones, and pieces of (79) lead. 

| XXVI. Hitherto we have examined the 
arms which were uſed in battles. Let us 
riow take a view of the machines which 
were uſed in ſieges. In ancient times the 
Greeks called them (80) wayyare ; ; they 
were afterwards termed, (81) punyavas. 

XXVII. The oldeſt machines were the 
(82) E, i. e. the (83) ſcaling ladders. 
XXVIII. The ram, ., was of wood; 
it was a hundred, or a hundred and twenty 
feet (84) long. It was overlaid with plates 
of iron; and the end of it, which in Greek 
was called (85) ge, or ($6) eh re- 
ſembled the head of a ram ; whence this 

machine 
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machine was named, (87) 4. It was 
made uſe of to batter (88) walls. 

XXIX. ENereε was a machine of an 
enormous fizez it contained other ma- 
chines, from which ſtones, and other (89) 
arms were lanched. The invention of this 
machine is given to (90) Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. 

XXX. The tortoiſe, n was 4 ma- 
chine which covered the ſoldiers from the 
weapons of the enemy, as the tortoiſe is 
defended by its (91) ſhell. 

XXXI. XæhM, agger, was a machine raiſ- 
ed higher than the walls of the befieged, 
the ſides of which were of (93) ſtone. | 

XXXII. meh, were moveable towers 
of wood, built upon the agger, which they 
brought forward with (94) wheels. Their 
tops were covered with (95) hide. 

__ XXXHI. Tea, wete oſier hurdles to 
Zuard the heads of the (96) ſoldiers. 

XXXIV. The catapults, KATATENTH, were 
machines from which (97) arrows were 

SY lanched 
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lanched. They were likewiſe called (98) 
FuE, and (99) Progares, Though 
the arrows themſelves which were ſhot 
from the catapults, were ſometimes called 
(100) xarantra. 

XXXV. (101) Ale, (102) wergobo- 
Av, (103) mtrpoConmm opyara, Or, (104) ape- 

rug, and (105) payyavxa oyars, were 
machines to ſhoot ſtones. 


NOTES to . 


(1) See, on the different kinds of arms, Pol- 
lux, I. 10. Segm. 133. He gives to arms, of- 
fenſive and defenbive, the general appellation, 
or: and the arms uſed in ſieges he calls un- 


X VN jhETR. 
(2) Pollux, I. 10. Segm. I 35. 


(3) Pollux, J. c. 

(4) Theocrit. Idyll. XVI. v. 8 1. 

(5) Hom. Ia. K. v. 257. and 335. 
| (6) Hom. B. T. v. 332. We have a deſcrip- 
tion of the cuiraſs in Pauſan. Phocic, c. 26. p. 
863. 

0 Hom. 1a. A. v. 132. D. A. v. 234. It is 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe termed uren. See Euſtath. ad IA. A. 
v. 345. 

(8) Hom. 1a. r. v. 330. and v. 369. 

(9) Hom, B. E. v. 453, &c. 

(10) Polyæn. VIII. 7, 2. The aſpis dickere 
from the thureos in form : the aſpis was round, 
and the thureos was oblong. So the clypeus 
differed from the ſcutum of the Latins, See 
Turneb. adverſ. XI. 27. Periz. ad lian. V. H. 
III. 24. Euſtath. ad 09. p. 331, 1. 43. This 
ſubject is treated minutely and accurately by 
Blaſius Caryophilus, de Veterum Clypeis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1751. 

(11) i. e. of lion's ſkin. | 

(12) i. e. of bull's hide. 

(13) i. e. of goat's ſkin, . | 

(14) i. e. of fox's ſkin. Hom. D. T. v. 336. 
Euſtath. p. 319. 1. 34. 

(15) Hom. 1a. T. v. 372. Euſtath. ad h. I. p. 
323. I. 14. 

(16) Hom. H. r. v. 362. Yet in that place 
h ſeems to ſignify ſomething elſe. See Eu- 
ſtath. p. 321. I. 49, and p. 457.1. 37. See He- 
ſych. at this word, and Lipſ. de Milit. Rom. 
III. 5. 

(17) Hom. B. T. v. 337. and T. V. 383. 

(18) Hom. B. B. 529. or Catal, Nav. v. 36. 
and v. 337. Pauſan. Eliac. poſt c. XIX. p. 
499. Attic. c. XXI. p. 50. | 

T 4 (19) 
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(19) Hom. 1a. V. v. 371. and 397. In A. 
v. 371. Pauſan. Phocic. c. 2 6. p. 863. 

(20) More will be ſaid of it we and +4 
$ VIII. 

(21) Apollon. Rhod. Ae III. v. 122g. 
P. 155. 

(22) Heſych. radi» XiTwy, carl Jogat, See 
Salmaſ. ad Tertullian. de Pall. p. x05. and 50. 
Euſtath. ad Ix. A. p. 345.1. 21. 

(23) Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ad Lib. III. v. 
1225. p. 234. Virgil. Eneid. III. v. 467. ſpeaks 
of ſuch a ght. Lorica conſerta Hamis. Pau- 
ſanias ſeems likewiſe to ſpeak of ſuch a thorax. 
Boeot. c. XXVI. p. 761. Yet inſtead of the 

common reading, @Þwaidav, I think we ſhould 
read Poaiduwv, Homer. Ia, E. v. 113. ſeems to 
call it 5gerrov. See Euſtath, p. 400. I. 17. Con- 
ſult likewiſe the commentaries on Heſychius, at 
the word aaucidurOy. 

(24) Lorica Squamata. Herodot. IX. p. 593. 
A. Eneid. IX. 70% 

(25) Thorax Squamatus, Pollux, I. 10. 
Segm. 134. 

(26) Hom. H. A. v. 134. and Euſtath. ad h. 
I. p. 345. I. 21. Pollux, II. 4. Segm. 166. 

(27) Hom. 1a. A. v. 13. Pauſun. n. c. 
XVII. p. 743. 

(28) Alcæus in Athenæus. XIV. c. V. p. 627. 


6 (29) 
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(29) Heſiod. Scut. v. 122. Hom. I. L. v. 


612. 

(30) Hom. N. T. v. 330. 

(31) Plin. IV. 40. Servius derives the word 
clypeus from the Greek xaaurrew, becauſe it co- 
vered or guarded the body. Ad Eneid. II. 382. 
But Pliny, XXXV. z. derives it from yauÞus, 
ſculpere, becauſe the ſhields were generally a- 
dorned with figures. See Blaſius Caryophilus, 
de veterum Clypeis, Lugd. Batav. 1751. 

(32) Virg. Eneid. VII. v. 362. Heſych. at 
the word, rata, ſays, rait, ai acme, ſalignæ, 
clypei; becauſe in ancient times ſhields were of 
willow. | 

(33) Hom; H. E. v. 452. M. v. 425. 

(34) Hom. H. H. v. 223. 

(35) Hom. H. Z. v. 479. | 

(36) Pollux, I. 10. Segm. 133. Euſtath. ad 
D. E. p. 556. I. 22. wok; 

(37) Euſtath. ad H. Z. p. 483.1. 12. 

(38) Pollux, 1. c. Hence Homer's expreſſion 
Acric, opOarcoox. IM. Z. p. 118. 

(39) Hom, IA, T. v. 480. and II. 802, Eu- 
ſtath. ad Ia. B. p. 184. J. 28. 

(40) Euſtath. I. c. L. 32. Schol, Ariftoph. ad 
Equit. v. $45. 

(41) Oxavoy, from u, teneo. Euſtath. 1. c. 
and Schol. Ariſtoph. I. c. Pollux, I. 10. Segm. 
133. | 

(42) 


« „ . <= + 
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(42) Pliny, XXXV. 3. gives the ſame ac- 
count of the Trojan bucklers in general. Thus, 
likewiſe, on the ſhield of Achilles, the ſky, the 
the moon, and the ſtars, earth, ſea, lions, &c, 
were repreſented. Hom. D. Z. v. 478. And 
thus the buckler of Hercules was adorned with 
different pictures. Heſiod. Scut. v. 139. Ma- 
ny inſtances of bucklers of this kind we meet 
with in Pauſan. Meſſen. XVI. p. 319. Phocic. 
XXVI. p. 863. See Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Ran. 
v. 960. 

(43) Tyrt. Carm. III. v. 23. Virg. Eneid. I, 
v. 227. 

(44) i. e. as high as the e ſtature. This 
epithet is given them in the Schol. Minorib. ad 
Hom. H. B. v. 389. 

(45) Hom. I. O. v. 646. U. B. v. 389. Eu- 
ſtath. ad Ia. B. p. 184. 1. 36. 

(46) Hom. Ia. E. v. 453. 

(47) Hom. B. M. v. 294. 

(48) See Lipſ. de Milit. Rom. III. 2. and the 
authors cited above. 

(49) Part of this enumeration we find i in Pol- 
lux, I. 10. Segm. 136. 

(30) Hom. Ia. T. v. 390. Il. v. * Euſtath. 
ad Ia: B. p. 213. I. 34. Plin. XVI. 13. 

(51) Hom. B. Z. v. 320. Euſtath. ad h. l. 
p-. 505. I. 24. 

(52) Hom, H. K. v. 153. Pollux, I. 10. 

Segm. 
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Segm. 136. Euſtath. ad DB. N. p. 91g. I. 34. 
Hieron. Magius, Miſcell. III. 2. p. 126. 
(53) Hom. H. B. v. 543. or Catal. Nav. v. 


50. 
(54) Strab. X. p. 309. Euſtath. ad Hom. 1. 


c. p. 213. I. 37. 
(55) Heſiod. Scut. v. 221. Hom. H. B. v. 


45+ 

(56) Hom. Ia. T. v. 271. 

(57) In Hom. B. N. v. 612. Piſander attacks 
Agamemnon with an axe, afwy. Theſe two 
kinds of arms are mentioned in Iliad, O. v. 71g. 

(58) Sometimes it was of horn. Hom. H. 
A. v. 105, Lycophr. v. 563. 

(59) Heſych. at the word, Ir,. See 
Meurſ. adJLycophr, I. c. 

(60) Hom. H. A. v. 122. 

(61) Idem. ibid. v. 111. 

(62) Hom. Ia, A. v. 51. 

(63) Heſiod. Scut. v. 130. Hom. H. E. v. 171. 

(64) Hom. D. A. v. 116. and Heron. Ctelib, 
at the word, BA h,, P. 3. | 

(65) For this reaſon arrows are termed in La- 
tin, virgæ, and in Greek, pa6%. Lipſ. de Milit. 
Rom, Poliorcet. IV. 6. | 

_ Homer calls the whole arrow cid. Ix. 

A. 123. 
(67) Hom, Od. A. v. 261. Virg. Eneid. IX. 


Ve 773. 
(68) 
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(68) Hom. IN. A. v. 116. E. 171. 
(69) Polyb. de Milit. Rom. II. $ x: 
(70) Hom. O98. A. v. 626. 
(71) Euſtath. ad Hom. I. c. p. 190. 1. 56. 
(72) Schol. ad Eurip. Oreſt. v. 14/7. and 
Euſtath. ad T\. B. p. 260. I. 27. 

(73) Euſtath. I. c. I. 32. aſſerts that the Jave- 
lin itſelf was called aqavan. 

(74) Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 5. 

(75) Stewech. ad Veget. I. 16. 

(76) Hom. D. N. v. 599. and 716. See Eu- 
ſtath. p. 925. 1. 53. where he likewiſe tells us, 
that it was ſometimes made of cord. 

(77) Veget. B. III. c. 2g. 

(77) Lipſ. de Milit. Rom. v. 20. Pollux, 2 
31. Segm. 146. 

(79) Pollux, I. c. calls them, porvduer, ball 
of lead. The Latins in this ſenſe uſe the words 
—plumbum, Ovid. Met. II. 527. and, plum- 
beam glandem, Lucret. VI. 177. 

(80) Heſych. at the words, Mayyara, Mnxa- 
nua r. 

(81) Lipſ. Poliorcet. I. 3. 

(82) Capaneus is ſaid to have been the inven- 
tor of the ſcaling- ladder. Veget. IV. 21. Diod. 
Sic. IV. 67. p. 268. According to ſome inter- 
preters, the xpoooa; of Homer are ſcaling-ladders, 
B. M. 443. We have a long diſcuſſion of this 
point of criticiſm 1 in Euſtath. I. c. p. 862. I. 40. 

(83) 
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(83) Veget. IV. 21. On the materials, work- 
manſhip, and different forms of theſe 1 
ladders, conſult Stewech. ad Veget. IV. 2. p 
231. and Lipſ. Poliorcet. I. 6. 

(84) Appian ſpeaks of a battering ram eighty 
feet long. De Bello Parth. p. 272. See Lipſ. 
Poliarc. III. 1. 

(85) Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. III. 9. 

(86) Suidas, at the word EuCoan. 

(87) Joſeph. 1. c. gives almoſt the ſame de- 
ſcription of it. See Suidas, at the words, 2, 
and wgoropen. | 

(88) Virg. Eneid. XII. 206. Vitruv. X. 19. 

(89) Diod. Sic. XX. 49. p. 785. &c. 92. p. 
817. Ammian. Marcell, XXIII. p. 414. Vitruv. 
X. 22. 

(90) Plutarch ſeems to give him the inyen- 
tion of it. Demet. p. 897. D. and 898. A. But 
he employed Epimachus, an Athenian architect, 
to conſtruc it. Vitruv. I. c. 

(91) We have a deſcription of this machine 
in Livy, XXXIV. 39- XLIV. 9. Athen. de 
Mach. Bell. Turneb. in adverſ. XXIII 33. Vi- 
truv. X. 19. Conſult, on the different kinds of 
this machine, Lipſ. Poliorcet. I. g. on its form, 


Lipſ. 1, c. Stewech. ad Veget. IV. 14. p. 244. 


and Vitruy. 
(92) It was a machine of earth and other ma- 


terials, which they brought near the beſieged 
City : 
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city : it was conſtructed that the ſoldiers might 


fight from an eminence. 
(93) Lipf Poliorcet. II. 3. | 

(94) Diod. Sic. XIV. 52. p. 276. Hence, 
Athenæus calls them @ogyres wveyes. Turneb. in 
adverſ. XXIII. 31. Vitruv. X. 19,—Turres am- 
buletorias—Appian. IV. Civil. pag. 1011. 
Tvgyss emrvywers — Turres plicatiles — Becauſe 
theſe towers were made to be taken eaſily aſun- 
der, and to be carried with the other baggage. 
Vitruv. X. 19. 

(95) The better to reſiſt the arrows of the e- 
nemy. Veget. IV. 17. 

(96) Feſtus, at the word Gerræ. They like- 
wiſe ſerved to fill the ditches. But for this uſe 
they were more roughly wrought than for that 
above-mentioned, See Lipſ. Poliorcet. I. 7. 

(97) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 159. 
where, inſtead of wen, I think we ſhould read, 
xaraniarn ; though Suidas makes the two words 


ſynonymous. 
(98) Diod. Sic. XX. 84. p. 810. and 85 


P- 812. 
(99) Id. XX. 86. p. 813. 1 Maccab. vi. 20. 
(roc) Appian. de Bellis Punic. p. 35. 
( 101) Subaudi—pnyav. Diod. Sic. XX. 92. 
p. 818. 
(102) Idem, XX. 86. p. $12. 


(ro3) They were. likewiſe termed duet 
ſo 
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| ſo they are called by Joſephus, De Bell. Judaic. 
III. p. 845. and by Suidas. See him at the 
word. 

(104) See Suidas at the word, 

(105) Mention is often made of all theſe ma- 
chines in Leon. Emper. Tact. c. XV. $ 27, 30, 
52. See Lipſ. Poliorcet. III. 3. : 
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CHA P. III. 
Of the MILITARY OFFICERS. 


I. YN the early ages, when kings were 


. the abſolute ſovereigns of ſtates, they 
headed their armics in time of war, and 
were the (1) generals of thoſe armies ; or 
they (2) choſe a Polemarchus; the (3) A- 
thenians did. the ſame. | 

II. But afterwards, when the ſupreme 


power was exerciſed by the people, each 


tribe choſe a prætor, whoſe title was, Lręa- 
1178. There were ten of them, one of 
each tribe. They all had the ſame power; 
and when they were ſent out together on 
an expedition of importance, they com- 
manded alternately, each of them for a 
day. An eleventh Strategus was at length 
added to the ten, who was diſtinguiſhed by 


| the title of Polemarchus — This officer, 


when in a council of war the ſuffrages were 
equally divided, determined, by his ( 5) 
voice, the affair which had been debated. 

es 
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III. Beſides the Strategi, there were ten 

(6) Tata, who were ſecond in rank 
from the (7) Strategi. 
WE « Theſe Taxiarchi (8) marſhalled the 
army before a battle, fixed on the place of 
its encampment, and the (9) route of its | 
march. They likewiſe ſtruck out of the 
military liſt thoſe ſoldiers who had been 
guilty of a great (10) miſdemeanor. 

V. The Ergaryyo, and the Ta; uzexot 
were the principal officers of the (11) in- 
fantry : the Ixragqo, and the vaargxoy 
were at the head of the (12) cavalry. 

V. There were (13) two Hipparchi, and : 
(14) ten Phylarchi, The former com- 
manded (15) all the cavalry; the latter 
commanded (16) the cavalry of each tribe; | 
they were, therefore, ſubject to the Hip- 
parchi, as the Tat ag. were to the (17) 
Dre rv. 

VI. There were yet other ſubaltern of- 
ficers, named—(18) xen Exarorraę- 
you, * Nevrmorragye, Noxayuny Atxadepyos 


Ilevradagxcs, Ouęæ yt. | | 
U N 0 TE 8 
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NOTES to CHAP. III. 

(1) Ariſtot, Polit. III. c. 14. | 

(2) Pauſan. Corinth. c. XIV. p. 142. Attic. 
c. XXXI. Sigon. de Rep. Athen. I. 4. p. 477. 
and Potter, III. tell us, authoriſed, as they think, 
by Pauſanias, that the king, Erectheus, confer- 
red this dignity on Ion. But the ſame Pauſanias 
informs us, that he was choſen Polemarchus by 
the Athenians, Corinth. I. c. See Meurſ. Lect. 
Attic. VI. 21. ; 

(3) This we have ſhown in the preceding 
note. 

(4) Cornel. Nepos, in Milttad. e. 4. calls 
them, the ten prætors.“ See Demoſth. Phi- 
lipp. I. p. 17. B. Harpocrat. and Suid. at the 
word, Erearny%. Periz, ad lian. V. H. III. 17. 
Þ. 12. and ad V. 14. n. 5. Erneſt. ad Xenoph. 
Memorab. I. . § 18. 

([.) This we are expreſsly told by Herod. VI. 

p. 422. See Periz. ad Zlian. V. H. V. 13. Si- 
gon. de Rep. Athen. IV. ;. p. 556. 

(6) Demoſth. Philipp. I. p. 17. B. et in Bœo- 
tum, p. 638. A. See Aſchin. de Falſ. 1 
P- 270. A. 

(7) Xenoph. Memorab. III. 1. 

(8) See Lyſ. Orat. pro Mantith. p. 149. A- 
riſtoph. Av. v. 452. 

(9) Sigon. de Rep. Athen. IV. 5. p. 557- 

| (10) 
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(1 0) Lyſ. Kara Anubads Aggaruac, P- 142. ; 

(1) Demoſth. de Coron. p. 339. Xenoph. 
Memorab. III. 3. § 1. 

(12) Lyſ. pro Mantith. p. 146. Harpocrat, 
at the word, Quang G>. 

(13) Harpocrat, at the word, Irragx &. 
(14) Pollux, VIII. 9. Segm. 87. and 94. 
(15) Xenoph. at the word, "Inragyyu, P. 
53. 

, e 16) Harpocrat. at the word, S .. 
(17) Xenoph. I. c. and Harpocrat. I. c. and 

Suid, at the ſame word. 

(18) See, on all theſe words, Pollux, I. 19. 
Segm. 128. Jungermann. p. 94. Ariſtoph. 
Schol. ad Acharn, v. 1073. Periz. ad Elin, 
v. H. II. 14. n. 5. Arrian. Tact. p. 18. and 28. 
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CW 4 PV; 


Of the different Pans of the Arm. 


I. "HE whole army was called _ 


EINE. 


II. The van, frons—(1) 5 (2) 
er. 89. 


III. The flanks, or the wings, were 


termed, ( 3) Kepara. | 
IV. They called the rear, (4) Ouęa, or, 


(5) Er. &. 

V. The Ila; conſiſted of (6) five ſol- 
diers. 

VI. The Ac. of twenty-four, twenty- 
five, and ſometimes of (7) twenty-ſix. 
VII. The Tags, or Exarerragqim, was 
a body of a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty men. 

VIII. Gar was the name which they 
gave to the army when it was (9) ranged in 
order of battle. M. Sατπννπτν . was the 
length. of the army, its (10) extenſion from 

| the 
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the one wing to the other: Ba. was its 
depth, or its (11) extent from van to rear. 

IX. Epbonoy—cuncus, was the army 
formed into the ſhape of the letter A. The 
men were drawn up in this manner the. 
more eaſily to pierce the files of the (12) 
enemy, 

X. Koineubonon, forfex, l the Ly 
ter V. The army was formed into this fi- 
gure to receive the attack of the (13) Cu- 
neus. a 
XI. Wurd, laterculus. Under this de- 
nomination the men were drawn up in 
form of a (14) brick. 

XII. Huey, turris, was an army i in form 
of a (15) ſquaree. 

XIII. TIAaiowy, was an army marſhalled 
into an oblong (16) figure. 

XIV. The wheelings of the ſoldiers: were 
termed, (17) Kare; —Kaios em: dogu, wheel- 
ing to the right—(18) Ex errida—to the 
left. 

XV. Merch, was an evolutian by 

| U 3 which 
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which the rear moved to the place of the 
van, and the van to that of the (19) rear. 
The two parts of this evolution were diſtin- 
guiſhed by two exprefiions—MeraGoay wn” 
hy The wheeling to the right, and 
marching from the van to the rear.—Mera- 
Cohn em eas The wheeling to the left, 
and marching from the rear to the (20) 
van. 


wad — > —gB ——— — E_ 


NOTES to CHAP, IV. 


11) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Av. 352. 

(2) Pollux, I. 10. Segm. 126. 

(3) Thucyd. V. 71. Poll. I. 10. Segm. 126, 

(4) Blanchard. ad Arrian. Tact, p. 25. Xe- 
noph. Hellenic, 1V. p. 404. 

(5) Phavorin. at the word, zrgar S 

(6) Perhaps we ſhould write, wepurras, or 
wrrrag. Pollux, I. 10. Segm. + and Junger- 


mann, ad h. 1. 


(5) Elian, Tact. c. IV. Auen. p- *. Schol. 
Ariſt. ad Acharnan. v. 1073. 
(8) Arrian. p. 28. and Blanchard, ad h. I. 


lian. c. IX. Periz. ad Zlian, V. H. II. 44. 


5. 5. 
©) 
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(% Pollux, I. 10. Segm. 127. Eli an. c. IX. 
Arrian. p. 23. Euſtath. ad Homer, 1a. A. v. 
254. P. 357-1. 24. 

(10) Ælian. Tact. c. VII. Gronov. ad Liv. 
XXII. 45. 

(11) Elian. I. c. and Arrian: p. 23. 

(12) Agathias, II. 44; and Suidas, at the 
word, E uE ZElian. Tat, XLVII. Arrian. 
Tact. 44. The inventor of this figure was Phi- 
lip, king of Macedonia. lian. c. XXXIX. 

(13) Suidas, at this word. Arrian. p. 69. E- 
lian. c. XXXV. 

(14) Arrian. p. 69. lian. c. XLI. 

(15) Euſtath. B. A. p. 357. I. 19. Hom. B. 
M. Euſtath. ad h. I. p. 847. 1. 20. 

(16) Arrian. pag. 69. lian. c. XLII. 
and ad h. I. Arcer. p. 168. Lucian. Dial. Meretr. 
P- 549 | 

(17) Arrian. pag. 54. lian, c. XIX. XXIII. 
Polyb. X. p. 595. A. 

(18) Arrian, and lian, 1. c. and Suid. at 
the word xaos. 

(19) Arrian, p. 55. lian. c. XXIV. 

(20) Suidas, at the word, Merabean. And 
Arcer, ad lian. c. XXIV. p. 143. 


Us, PART 
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CHAP. v. 


Of the S1GNALs and STANDARDS. 


I. E ſignals, ZuuCone, were either 
| L announced by the voice, or (1) 
perceptible to the eye. 

| II. The vocal ſignal was termed, Luvbyua, 
and in Latin, Teſſera. It was a kind of a 
martial ſhout which the general gave to the 
inferior officers, and which was ſpread by 
them through the whole (2) army. 

III. The viſible ſignal was called, Haęa- 
urbia: it was a ſign made with the head, 
a clapping of the hands, a pointing of the 
(3) pike to the ground, &c. 

IV. The ſtandards were termed in Greek, 
Dulusic, and in Latin, Signa, and Vexilla. 
When they were raiſed, it was a ſignal to 
begin the battle: and lowering them was 
a ſignal to (4) leave it off. 

V. The Enpeoy was likewiſe a coat of 


arms waving at the top of a (5) pike. 
Eds VI, 
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VI. The ancient Greeks, alſo, for a ſig- 
nal, made uſe of fire, or flaming torches, 
which were thrown from the two (6) ar- 
mies. The men who threw them were 
called, (7) Tvgpopor. 

VII. For this purpoſe they afterwards 
uſed ſhells, (8) K, but generally, 
trumpets, (9) Zannryye. 

VIII. Some ſtates of Greece uſed other 
inſtruments; as, the Cuy, Syrinx, the 
(10) Au, Tibia. 

IX. The ſhout of the ſoldiers at the firſt 
onſet was termed, (11) Ancnayu®. 


— — — 


* * 4 * «| 


NOTES to CHAP. V. 


(1) Ta da rue Ounng mu, que voce ſunt 
expreſſa and Tu, ogara—Signa viſibilia 
This is Zlian's diſtinction, c. XXXIV. See 
Arrian, p. 64. 

(2) Caſaub. in Eneam, c. XXIV. Lipſ. de 
Milit. IV. 12. Thucyd. IV. 112. Th. Magiſter 
— Zub nua, eriwnpe ty paxau—The Synthema 
was a ſignal given in battle, by ſhouting. Po- 
liæn. I. 11. b 


| (3) 
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(3) Onoſander, Strateg. c. XXVI. and Ri: 
galt. Not. Aneas, Tat. c. XXV. and ad h. l. 
Caſaubon. p. 71. 

(4) Thucyd. L. I. 49. and 63. Schol. ad 
Thucyd. I. 49. Suidas, at the word, Enuns, 

(5) Polyb. Hiſt. II. p. 151. D. E. Polyæn. I, 
48. § 2. Perhaps this kind of ſtandard was on- 
ly uſed by the Romans. See the paſſage of 
Plutarch cited by Gronovius, ad Liv, XXII. 
_... . 

(6) Schol. Euripid. ad Phæniſſ. v. 1386. 
Meurſ. ad Lycophr. v. 1298. 

(7) Tzetz. ad Lycophr. From this cuſtom 
came the following expreſſion in the Schol. Eu- 
rip. I. c.— Out wvgPog@y rowhy—Neque ignifer ſu- 
perſtes fuit—To denote a total deſtruction. 

(8) Pſeudodidym. ad IA. E. v. 219. Barneſ. 
ad Euripid. Iphig. in Taur. v. 303. Meurſ. ad 
Lycophr. v. 250. Theocrit. Dioſc. or Idyll. 
XXII. v. 75. 

(9) Ariſtot. de Mundo, c. VI. Eurip. Rheſ. 
144. 

(10) Thucyd. V. 70. Athen, Dipnoſ. XIV. 6. 
P- 672. D. Plutarch, de Muſic. B. 1140. B 
Gell. I. 1. 

(11) Polyæn. I. 2. Pollux, I. 10. Segm. a 
Lipſ. de Milit. Rom. IV. 11. Homer uſes the 
word, Aaaanyror, IA, E. v. 436. See Suidas, at 


the word EAA. Fo | 
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CHAP. YL 


Of MILITARY BoorTy. 


I. HE captures made in war were 
cither perſons, or things. 

II. The perſons were called, (1) Au- 
Auro, and (2) Avgvarureu:; they were made 
ſlaves, unleſs they could ranſom themſelves.” 

III. The things were—1* Clothes, which, 
when ſtripped from the dead, were term- 
ed, Tx; from the living, (4) Aug. 
2* (5) The arms—z' (6) The ſtandards, 
&c. F<: 

IV. All the booty was carried to the 
(7) general, who took to himſelf what he 
(8) liked. He then choſe rewards from it 
for thoſe who had fignalized themſelves in 
the day of () action. The reſt he divided 
equally among the (10) ſoldiers. 

V. But before any ſeparation, or diviſion 
of the booty, a part of it was conſecrated to 

the 
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(3) Onoſander, Strateg. c. XXVI. and Ri: 
galt. Not. Eneas, Tact. c. XXV. and ad h. l. 
Caſaubon. p. 71. 

(4) Thucyd. L. I. 49. and 63. Schol. ad 
Thucyd. I. 49. Suidas, at the word, Enna, 

(5) Polyb. Hiſt. II. p. 151. D. E. Polyæn. I, 
48. §H 2. Perhaps this kind of ſtandard was on- 
ly uſed by the Romans. See the paſſage of 
Plutarch cited by Gronovius, ad Liv, XXII. 
2 ; 

(6) Schol. Euripid. ad Phæniſſ. v. 1386. 
Meurſ. ad Lycophr. v. 1298. 

(7) Tzetz. ad Lycophr. From this cuſtom 
came the following expreſſion in the Schol. Eu- 
rip. I. c.— ud: wog oe ten Neque ignifer ſu- 
perſtes fuit—To denote a total deſtruction. 

(8) Pſeudodidym. ad B. EZ. v. 219. Barneſ. 
ad Euripid. Iphig. in Taur. v. 303. Meurſ. ad 
Lycophr. v. 250. Theocrit. Dioſc. or Idyll. 
XXII. v. 75. 

(9) Ariſtot. de Mundo, c. VI. Eurip. Rheſ. 
144. 

(10) Thueyd. V. 70. Athen. Dipnoſ. XIV. 6. 
p. 672. D. Plutarch, de Muſic. B. 1140. B. 
Gell. I. x. 

(11) Polyæn. I. 2. Pollux, I. 10. p, Segm, 1 
Lipſ. de Milit. Rom. IV. 11. Homer uſes the 
Word, Aaaayror, IA. E. v. 436. See Suidas, at 


the word Excacv. | | 
7 ; CHA P. 
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CHAP 


Of MILITARY BoorTy. 


I. HE captures made in war were 
either perſons, or things. 

II. The perſons were called, (1) A 
AWT0b, and (2) Avguaruru:; they were made 
ſlaves, unleſs they could ranſom themſelves.” 

III. The things were—1* Clothes, which, 
when ſtripped from the dead, were term- 
ed, Exuac from the living, (4) Azpugr.— 
2* (5) The arms—z' (6) The ftandards, 
IV. All the booty was carried to the 
(7) general, who took to himſelf what he 
(8) liked. He then choſe rewards from it 
for thoſe who had fignalized themſelves in 
the day of (9) ation. The reſt he divided 
equally among the (10) ſoldiers. 

V. But before any ſeparation, or diviſion 
of the booty, a part of it was conſecrated to 

the 
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the Gods: this part they called—(11) A- 


| vob. ö 
VI. They likewiſe erected G 0 


Tropza—( I 2) Teoraug. 


——__ 
— 


— 


— 


* — 


NOTES to CHAP, VI. 


(1) Xenoph in Ageſil. p. 317. 
(2) Pollux, VII. 33. Segm. 136. 
(3) Pauſan. VIII. 45. p. 695. IX. 15. p. 740. 
Hom. IA. Z. v. 427. 
(4) Suidas, at the words, AaPvea, and Nauk. 
But theſe two words paſs for ſynonymous with 
Euſtathius—ad Ia. A. v. 105. Homer terms 
military plunder, Exaga. U. Z. v. 68. See Eu- 
ſtathius on this word, ad H. A. pag. 60. L. 34. 

(5) Hom, D. K. v. 458. 

(6) In general,” whatever was found with the 
enemy. Xenoph. Cyrop. III. p. 66.1. 43. 
(7) Thus Achilles ſays that he took all the 
ſpoils to Agamemnon, Ia, I. v. 331. 

(8) Hom. H. A. v. 703. 

(9) Hom. B. I. v. 334. 

(10) Hom. D. A. v. 7503. 

(11) Euſtath. ad Odyſſ. p. 692. J. 26. and 
Suidas, at the word, Axpelina—from which is 


derived the verb, argobina gh to chooſe the 
beſt 
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beſt of any thing. Eurip. Hercul. F urioſ. v. 
476. See Hebr. vii. 4. and the author cited 
by Wolf. ad h. I. 

(12) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 453. Potter 
enters into the particulars of this cuſtom, ad 
Lycophr. v. 1328. and Barneſ. ad Euripid. He- 
racl. v. 937. The ancient cuſtom of Greece 
was to erect trophies on the borders of the van- 
quiſhed country, as temporary monuments of 
victory, not to perpetuate the memory of it to 
poſterity. They who firſt erected trophies of 
braſs, or ſtone, cauſed public diſcontents, and 
were even accuſed at the tribunal of the Am- 
phityons. Weſſeling, ad Diod. Sic. XIII. 24. 
who cites Plutarch, Qu. Rom. p. 273. D. Cic. 
de Invent, II. 23. and Spanheim. ad Julian, Cæ- 
lar, p. 239. Præfat. p. 103, = 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Mr1tiTarRy REWARDS and 
PUNISHMENTS. 


HE rewards conferred on thoſe 
who had fought valiantly, » were 

termed, (1) Ape. 

II. Soldiers were preferred 1 to the rank 
of officers, and ſubaltern officers to (2) ſu- 

perior ranks. 

III. Gallant actions were praiſed in poe- 

try, and (3) funeral orations. 

IV. Another kind of recompence was 
crowyns, on which were inſcribed the names 
of thoſe who had merited them by their 
(4) valour. ; | 

V. They likewiſe erected, in honour of 
the Gods, pillars and ſtatues, on which 
their (5) victories were inſcribed. 

| . (6) Haro was ſometimes the re- 
ward of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in battle. 


VII. 
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VII. The honourable title, Cecropides, 
was given to ſoldiers of conſpicuous valour; 
and their arms were depoſited in the the 
(17) citadel. 

VIII. They who had been maimed in 
battle were maintained at Athens at the 
(8) public expence. 

IX. The children likewiſe of thoſe brave 
citizens who had fallen in (9) battle were 
maintained at the public expence. When 
they were grown up, they were preſented 
with the (10) Panoplia, and honoured with 
diſtinguiſhed ſeats at the [public games, 
(11) ITgoedpren, 

X. We muſt now ſpeak of the military 
puniſhments, — Deſerters were puniſhed 
with death. 1 

XI. The Asgarturo,, thoſe who had re- 
fuſed to ſerve, and the Awroraxr:, thoſe 
who had quitted their ranks, were puniſh- 
ed in the following manner. They were 
obliged to fit three * in the forum in a 

female 
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female dreſs. This puniſhment was pre- 
ſeribed by a law of (13) Charondas. 
XII. They were excluded from the tem- 
ples and (14) aſſemblies. 
XIII. There were yet (15) ſeverer mili- 
tary puniſhments inflicted in Greece, eſpe- 


cially at (16) Lacedzmon. 


„K 
— — — 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. VII. 
(1) Elian. V. H. v. 19. They were like- 


wiſe termed, Exalàa, vinr , bl. 
(2) Xenoph. Hipparch. p. 755. L. 19. Hence 
Nicomachides in Xenoph. Memorab. III. 4. § 1. 
complains that he had not been a general, though 
he had grown old in the ſervice; though he had 
not only been a Aoxaya,, but a Tagan, and 
though he was covered with wounds. Strateg. 
c. XXXIII. Fares | 
(3) Thucydid. II. 34. We have an inſtance 
of this in Demoſthenes, who compoſed a funeral 
_ oration in honour of the citizens who died in the 
battle. of Cheronza, p. 152. See Lucian, de 
bas! | FI | 
(4) Demoſth. adverſus Androtion, p. 428. 


A. Paſchal. de Coron. VII. f. p. 466. 
(5) 
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(5) Plut. Cim. p. 482, E. and 483, A. 

(6) Thus Alcibiades, having merited, in the 
judgment of Socrates, the prize of valour, at 
Potidæa, received a crown, and the Ilavoraia. 
Plutarch. Alcjb. p'195. A. The Haserzia was 
the armour and arms complete which were uſed 
by the heavy armed ſoldiers. Hom. B. F. 
330. Virg. Eneid. VIII. 620. 

(7) Demoſth. Or. Funeb. p. 156. B. 

(8) This was a wiſe and generous inſtitution 
of Piſiſtratus. Plutarch. Solon. p. 96. C. See 
Meurſ. Themid. Attic. I. 10. p. 27. 

(9) Diog. Laert. Solon. I. 55. Leſbonaux, 
at the word, IoorgerTees, P. 211. 

(16) Ariſtid. in Panath. quoted by Meurſ. 
Themid. in Attic. I. 10. p. 28. Petit ad Leg. 
Attic. p. 560. 

(11) Leſbonaux. I. c. | 

(12) Ulpian. ad Timocrat. p. 237. C. 

(13) Diod. Sic. XII. 16. p. 81. . 
(14) Eſchin. in Cteſiph. p. 299. B. De- 
moſth. Timocrat. p. 473. A. B. Lyſias, Kara 
Adxibiadov aeumotatias, and, Kara a Argo” 

rTelag. P. 130. and 141. 5 

(15) In ſome ſtates the puniſhment of thoſe 
who bad quitted their ſtandards, or their ranks, 
was capital, Diod. Sic. XII. 16. p. 81. 

(16) Plutarch. in Ageſil. p. 613. E. Hero- 
dot. VII. p. 474. E. Plutarch. Lacon. Inſtit. 
p. 239. B. and Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 240. 

X CHA”. 
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CHA P. vin. 


Of the SEA-SERVICE.. 

I. HEIR ſhips had different terms 
and different names. | 
II. Their merchantmen were called, (1) 


Onxade, and (2) PopThys 3 they were of 


a (3) round form. Their ſhips of war had 


the epithet, (4) Maxea.. 
III. They had (5) three, four, (6) five 


banks of oars, &c. 


IV. The lower part of a ſhip, its baſe, 
or keel, was termed in Latin, carina, and 
in Greek, (7) Tęomig, and (8) Ereupy. 

V. The boards above the keel were 
termed in Greek, (9) Neueis, and (10) Ey- 
vl, and the pieces of wood to which 
they were nailed were called (11) Evregovers. 

VI. To theſe boards the ſides of the veſ- 


ſel, Ilaeupar and (12) Toyo, were joined. 


VII. The lower * of the veſſel, the 
parts 
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parts under water, were called Teas ; and 
thoſe above water (13) Ea. 

VIII. The middle of the ſhip was 
termed (14) Meooxong. 

IX. The deck, (15) Karxgowpa; and 
the hold, (16) Nun. 

X. The fore-part of the ſhip, (17) Heu- 
ez, and Merwmrov: the hinder part, (18) Heu- 
pvc, and Ouęæ. 

XI. ErTwridss were two pieces of wood 
jutting out from the two ſides of the (19) 
prow. 


with which the prow was (20) adorned. 


XIII. (21) Keopwrides, and (22) Augogo u, 
ornaments of the extremities of the ſides of 
the veſſel. 


XIV. Achaga—the ornaments of the 


(23) ſtern. 
XV. e Ps enſign fixed to . 

24) prow. 
XVI. (25) Edwniz—(26) Leauara—The 
banks of the rowers. The higheſt banks 
X 2 were 


SE? 


— 
S. 2, * r LS 3 
—_— 45. - * AGES „ 1 it AS 2 


XII. Xyvioxo;, was the figure of a gooſe, 


10. —( 52). Od —(5 3) Dagn, (54) Aa. 
(55) A. The names of ſome particu- 
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were named (27) pave; thoſe in the middle 
(28) Zuya; and the loweſt (29) Oxaaxpos. 
XVII. The terms, and expreſſions rela- 
tive to oars and rowers, are, Egerpuog, x, 
an oar (30) Ty; zuT1; emaberbai—( 31) 
Kane op9aAuor, Or (32) RE“Z (33) 
Tgoro;, (34) . TgorwrTN, (35) TeorooYa— 
(36) aoxopa—(37) groom 38) cel 
(39) exauytiv—(40) TKATa——(41I) du 


Host (42) (43) {{#T SPOOL 


| (44) Tagore. 


XVIII. The maſt was termed *I5og, To 


ſet the maſt, was (45) Ogbovalar, Its 


parts were (46) Kapynoiov, (47 Teaxnc 


(48) uhe⁴¹qͥ 
XIX. (49) Mecedun was the hole in the 


middle of the ſhip in which the maſt was 


fixed, g5odoxy—the place in which all 
all the naval (50) inſtruments were kept. 
Kepace,, the (51) yards. | 

XX. The general names of ails were, 


lar 
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lar fails were, (56) Ae, (57) Enidpopoge- | 
(58) AxaTiov, aprepuwy, Which was the main 
ſail. The following are expreſſions applied 
to ſails, (60) an Lug e NA 
48% (62) ArRοον 510. : 

XXI, The ſhips had different kinds of 
ropes for different uſes. Tho' the word 
Om is a general term for all the (63) 
rigging, it frequently ſignifies the (64) 
ropes only. The words (65) L., and 
(66) K, likewiſe mean the ropes. 

XXII. The particular and diſtinguiſhing - 
names of the ropes were—(67) Te. 
(68) TS... —(09) Hperorm, (70) Emnirovomn 
(71) Meoovernui—(72) Hebes —(73) Tprrome 
Opeor, and (74) Ex@0por, (7 5) Ilpupernoic, (76) 
Iluopare—(77) Zoprvuart—(78) Puh 
(79) Kapuno | | 

XXIII. The rudder— (80) Ida; the 
parts of which were (81) Omj—(82) O 
—(83) Tren- 84) Avger(85) KapaZ. 
In their greateſt - ſhips thers were two 
(86) rudders. 


þ 17 DEW xx1v. 
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XXIV. The Pilot—KuGepryry; his ſta- 
tion was at the (87) ſtern. 

XXV. The beak of the r Exe 
Conn. 

XXVI. The anchor—$9) Ayzugz—(90) 
Eurn— (91) AvaoTav, (92) Aptiv ' @yKupay— 
(53) Banatw ayrupay iepuy. c. 94. 

XXVII. Epue—(g5) Arpa . -The 
ſand with which they ballaſted the ſhip. 
In Latin—Saburra. 

XXVIII. Boxig—The lead with which 
they (96) ſounded. 

XXIX. To the old navigation belonged 
likewiſe the terms—(97) Keovro—(g8) Axo- 


Calpe—(99) evra. 


— 


— — 
9 * — 


NOTES to CHAP. VIII. 


(1) Thucyd. VI. 30. 

(2) Plutarch. in Pomp. p. 624. B. 

(3) Thucyd. II. 97. and Schol. 

(4) Schol. Thucyd. I. c. 

(5) Pollux. I. 9. Segm. 119. The Triremis 
is of! ten mentioned 1 in Lyſias, ATonoy, | Awgoloxiass 


(6) 
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(6) Diod. Sic. XIX. 62. p. 704.— where he 
relates that in the fleet of Antigonus there were 
ſhips of three, four, five nine, ten banks of 
oars. See Athen. V. 8. p. 203. E. 
(7) Hom. Od. M. v. 421, and 438. Schol, 


min. ad h. l. 

(8) Hom. 1a. A. v. 482. and Schol. min. 
ad h. J. 

(9) Heſych. at this word, and Brodæus, Mif- 
cell. I. 10. 


(10) Theophraſt. Hiſt. Plant. IV. 3. 

(11) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 1182. 
Paul Leopard. Emendat. XIII. 8. 

(12) Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 88. Athen. V. II. 
p-· 204. F. 

(13) Lucian, Jup. Trog. p. 155. uſes theſe 
words in this ſenſe. _ 

(14) Pollux, I. 19. Segm, 92. thinks this 
word ſignifies the cavity of the ſhip; and Segm. 
87. he makes {yz the middle of the ſhip. 

(15) Jungerm. ad Poll. I. 9. Segm. 92. 
Athen. V. 8. p. 204. B, 

(16) Heſych, and Suid. at u this word. Lucian, 


in vot. p. 493. 
(17) Schol. Thucyd. ad II. 90. Suid. at 
this word. 
(18) Lucian, in vot. p. 493. Athen. V. p. 
208. B. 


I 4- (19) 
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' (19) Athen. V. p. 204. A. Thucyd. VII. 
62. See note ad Pola. II. 4. Segm. 83. 

(20) Lucian, Jup. Trog. p. 155. vot. p. 493. 
The Scholiaſt of Lucian, p. 14. tells us why 
this was the ornament of the prow. 

(21) Heſych. at this word. Euſtath. IX. A. 


p. 35. J. 18. 
(22) Athen. V. p. 203. F. Euſtath. ad Hom. 


DB. O. p. 1049. I. 17. 

(23) Hom. N. O. v. 717. Euſtath. p. 1049. 
1. 12. Athen. V. p. 203. F. They were called 
apluſtria by the Latins. 

(24) Luc. Act. xxviii. 11. and the authors 
cited by Wolf. on that Paſſage. Burmon. ad 
Petron, c. 105. Heinſ. ad Sil. XIV. 543. 
Stanl. ad Eſchyl. Septem. Theb. v. 214. p. 742. 

(25) Herodot. I. p. 10. B. de Arion. 

(26) Athen. V. 12. p. 208. C. and E. 

(27) Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 87. 

(28) Pollux, l. c. 

(29) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 167. 

(30) To take the oar. Lucian. Dial. Mort. 
p. 308. Pollux. I. 9. Segm. 81. Scheffer, de 
Milit. Naut. II. 5. p. 137. 

(31) The eyes of the oars. See Ariſtoph. 
Schol ad Acharn. v. 97. We are there in- 
formed that there were holes through which 
the oars were put, to row. Scheff. I. c. p. 49. 


(32) 
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(32) i. e. Holes. They are likewiſe called 
TevrT1pere in Ariſtophanes, Pac. v. 1233. and the 
Schol. ad h. l. 

(33) A thong, or cord, with which they tied 
the oar to keep it from ſlipping. Hom. 09. 4. 
v. 782. Euſtath. p. 198. I. 52. 

(34) This is the ſame thing. Ariſtophanes 
uſes the word, vgs. 228 in Acharn. 
v. 548. 

(35) i. e. To tye the oar with the thong. 
Lucian in Catapl. p. 42 2. Ariſtoph. in Acharn. 
v. 552. and Kuſt. ad h. 1, 

(36) This was a piece of hide with which the 
holes were lined through which they put the 
oars, that by their action they might not be too 
much worn. Scheffer. de Milit. naut. II. 5. p. 
140. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Ran. v. 367. 

(37) Ramer. Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 98. 

(38) Suidas, at the word, egeide, has this ex- 
preſſion — Emrmgudrovas raig xn zi; Incumbere 
remis. 

(39) Subaudi - To 0 the oar, lian. 
V. H. II. g. 

(40) Inhibere remum. Pindar. Pyth. Od. X. 
Epod. T. v. 3. 

(41) To pull two oars. Lucian cited by 
Scheffer, p. 67. See Schol. Thucyd. IV. 65. 

(42) To help a rower. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad 


Av. v. 8 52. 


(43) 
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(43) To row in vain; a proverbial expreſſion, 
importing, to labour in vain. 

(44) Palmula remi The broad part of the 
oar. Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 90. 

(45) Lucian. in Catapl. p. 442. 

(46) The top of the maſt. Athen. V. 11. 
P- 208. E. 

(47) The middle of the maſt; round which 
part the ſails were hung. Macrob. Saturn. v. 21. 
from Aſclepiad. 

(48) The loweſt part of the maſt. Schol, 
Apoll. Argonaut. I. v. 563. Macrob, I. c. 

(49) Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut. I. v. 563. 
Schol. Hom. ad Od. B. v. 424. Rutzerſius var. 
Lect. VI. 6. 

(530) Hom. Ia. A. v. 434. But Euſtath. ad 
h. I. takes this word in another ſenſe. 

(51) Athenæus, V. 11. p. 208. D. See the 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ad Argonaut. I. v. 566. 

(52) In Latin, lintea, Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 103. 

(53) Heſych. at the word, EmTideopury. Eu- 
ſtath. ad Od. Q. v. 146. p. 828. I. 12. 

(54) Euſtath. ad 08. N. p. 523. 1. 11. Kuhn. 
ad Polluc. I. 9. Segm. 91. Heſych. at the 
word, Ai. 

(55) Heſych. at the word, AaiÞo. 

(56) Heſych. at the word, Aoxwes. Pollux, 


I. 9. Segm. 91. 
| (57) 
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(57) Heſych. at this word. Pollux, l. c. 

(58) Heſych. at the word, Axaria. Pollux, 
e. 

(59) Luc. Act. xxvii. 40. 

(60) Velum contrahere. Homer has the ex- 
preſſion— Tr ig. Od. II. v. 353. 

(61) Contrahere velum. Ariſtoph. Ran. 1030. 

(62) Expandere velum. We find in Lucian, 
Herd isiz, Dial. Mort. p. 281. Hom. 098. E. 
v. 269. 

(63) Hom. Od. Z. v. 268. 

(64) Homer uſes the word, uνj ura. 1. c. 
Euſtath, ad h. I. p. 263. 1. 37. Pollux, I. . 
Segm. 93. 

(65) Pollux, I. c. 

(66) The words, Kaas ad Kea, are like- 
wiſe uſed. Hom. 09. E. v. 260. Euſtath. p. 
222. I. 11. Pollux, l. c. | 

(67) Scheffer. p. 33 1. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
Argonaut. I. v. 566. 

(68) Hom, Od. E. v. 260. Euſtath. p. 222, 
1 
(69) Hom. U. A. v. 434. Euſtath ad h. 1. 
p. 98. I. 40. 

(70) Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ad Argonaut. I. 
p. 566. 

(751) See Suid, at this word. Homer. Od. M. 
Ve 423+ | | 

(72) 
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(72) Hom. Od. E. v. 260. Turneb. Adverſ. 
ee 

(73) Ariſtoph. Equit. v. aa. 

(74) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 438. 

(75) Heſych. ad Suid. at this word, mann, 
I. 9. Segm. 93: 

(76) Hom. Od. K. v. 96. and 127. V. Paul 
Leopard. Emendat. I. 18. | 

(77) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 279. 
Athen. V. 9. p. 204. A. 

(78) Polyb. I. p. 27. C. Scheffer. de Milit. 
Naut. II. 5. p. 150. 

(79) Suid. at this word. Interpret. ad Mat- 
thæum. XIX. 24. 

(80) Elian. V. H. IX. 40. Græxv. ad He- 
ſiod. Epy. v. 45. 

(81) Clavus quo regitur gubernaculum. Iſi- 
dor. cited by Græv. ad Heſiod. 1, c. 

(82) Pertica gubernaculi, as Scheffer. inter- 
prets it, de Milit. Naut. II. 3. p. 145. Medi- 
um gubernaculi— according to Pollux, I. 9. 
Segm. 89. 

(83) Extremum b I. c. 
and Heſych. at the word IIrzpuyes. 

(84) Reliquum gubernaculi. Pollux, I. c. 
Scheffer. 1. c. Scheffer. 1. c. following Vetruvi- 
us, X. 8. tranſlates it, anſa gubernaculi. Helio- 
dor. uſes this word. ZEthiop. V. p. 248. 
8 1 
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(85) Contus quo gubernaculum 2 
tur. Lucian. in votis. p. 494. 

(86) Luc. Act. xxvii. 40. lian. IX. 40. 
and the authors cited by Scheffer, p. 146. The 
lame author informs us that in ſome ſhips there 
were three, and in fome four rudders, 

(87) Athen. V. 11. p. 209. A. lian. V. H. 
IX. 40. Cic. de Senect. VI. Lucian. Dial. 
Mort. p. 278. Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 98. 

(88) Hence their ſhips have had the epithet 
—XaaxyuCnag—que ærea roſtra habent. Eu- 
rip. Iphig. in Aulid. v. 1 320. and Ariſtophanes 
has the expreſſion, Kuarsagoh reine. Triremes 
roſtris cæruleis munitæ—Equit. v. 551. 

(89) Conſult, on the inventor of the anchor, 
Plin. VII. 56. Strabo, VII. p. _ Pauſan. 
Attic. IV. p. 12. 

' (90) Hom. Ia. A. v. 436. Euſtath, ad h. I 
p. 98. I. 46. 

(91) Extrahere anchoram. Lucian. Dial. | 
Mort. p. 281. Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 104. 

(92) Solvere, or tollere anchoram. Plutarch. 
Apophthegm. p. 204. See Luke. AR. xxvii. 
13. 

(93) Jacere ſacram anchoram—a proverbial 
expreſfion, ſignifying, to make the laſt effort. 
Lucian. Fugitiv. p. 597. Lucian likewiſe men- 
tions this ſacred anchor, Jov. Trog. p. 156. 

6 Pollux, 
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Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 93. See Heinſt. and Dra- 
kenborch. ad Sil. VII. 23. a 

(94) Kuhn. ad Poll. I. 9. Segm. 94. Euſtath, 
ad Hom. B. B. v. 154. p. 147. I. 19. Ariſtoph. 
Av. 1429. See Meurſ. ad Lycophr. v. 618. 

(95) Scheffer de Milit. Naut. II. g. p. 152. 

(96) It was a mals of lead faſtened to a long 
cord, with which they ſounded. Hence is de- 
rived the verb BoaiGev, which we read in Acts 
xxvii. 28, Herodot. in Enterp. pag. 102. C. 
calls it Karartgięirnęinv. Lucil. Satyr. incert. n. 
XI. p. 198. Catapiratem. c 

(97) They were long oars, or poles, the uſe 
of which was, to turn the veſſel, and accelerate 
its courſe, when it was in danger of running on 
a rock, or a ſand-bank. They uſed them like- 
wiſe for ſounding. Scheff, de Milit. naut. II. 
6. pag. 152. Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 94 Hom. 
Od. A. v. 487. 

(98) A kind of bridge for going on boards, « or 
aſhore. Lucian calls it area, and ara aba. 
Dial. Mort. p. 281. Diodorus Siculus terms it 
Erigabgav, XII. 62. p. 113. B. 

(99) A kind of ſink at the bottom of the hold, 
into which all the filth of the veſſel was thrown, 
was likewiſe termed, avraia; in Latin, ſentina. 
Ariſtoph. Equit. v. 443. and Pac. v. 17. Arrhia 
was likewiſe a pump to throw off that filth, Eu- 
ſtath, ad Od. M. v. 411. p. 498. l. 1,—Homer, in 
that place uſes the word, arr Nen. 
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CHAP. 


Of the SAiLoRs and St a-FoRcEes. 


W HE men employed in ſhips were 


called, (1) TIAnpwpara, (2) Aure- 
prrau ; the rowers, (3) Kwnynara:; they who 
fat higheſt, Opavrira; they in the middle, 
Zuyir&, the loweſt, (4) Oanzpra:. They 
who fate on the benches near the prow. 
were called, ITpoxwno ; and they who were 
near the ſtern, (5) ETxwro. © 
IT. Navras, nautæ; they were not em- 
ployed in rowing ; but they had their par- 
ticular (6) buſineſs diſtributed amongſt 
them. Some had the care of the fails, 
(7) Apparica—others went aloft—(8) L- 
vEara.. And others had different charges 
allotted them, (9) Meoovaurac. 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP, IX. 


(1) Diodor. Sic. XIII. 2. p. 134. D. Polyb. 
I. p. 30. B. 

(2) Thucyd. I. 10. and ad h. 1. See Stephens 
and Hudſon. | 

(3) Heſych at this word. Egeras is more uſed, 

(4) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 161. and 
Suid. at the word ®ganrns. Schol, Ariſtoph. ad 
Ran. v. 1106. and ad h. I. Kuſter. 

(5) Pollux, I. g. uſes theſe two words, Our 
author follows the opinion of Scheffer, II. 3. 
p. 108. But ſome criticks, inſtead of mgoxwme;, 
read rgocnumos, interpreting both theſe words, a 
rower; and in this ſenſe mwpooxwros is uſed by 
Lucian, in Catapl. p. 436. 

(6) Cicero de Senect. VI. 

(7) Scheffer de Milit. Naut. II. 3. p. 108. 

(8) Lucian. in votis, p. 493. Scheff. 1. c. 

(9) Lin. 4. § 1. F. de naut. caup. Stab. 


HAP. 
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e H A f. 1 
Of the NAVAL OFFICERS. 


I. OME commanded the failors, and 
and ſome the ſoldiers. The titles 
of the former were—(1) Apyiruſepryrng— 
(2) KuBepryryg—(3) Nepeus— (4) Ke 
(5) Tpmpavry;—(6) Navpuraxegm=(7) Aire, 
(8) Toywagyn—(9) 2 my Abo- 
ig. 
II. They who e the ſoldiers 
were — (11) Yrokaggog= (12) Navapyog—— 
(13) Eri 14) Tpimpwpyo;—&c. 


Pr I 


tn 2 * 
” —_— 


NOTES two CHAF. X. 


(1) Diod. Sic. XX. 51. p. 786. D. This was 
the admiral. 

(2) Arrian. de Expedit. Alex. VI. 2. 

(3) Xenoph. CEconom, VIII. $ 14. He was 
the under-pilot. 

(4) The inſpector of the rowers. See Ovid. 
Met. III. 618. Arrian. de Expedit. Alex. VI. 3. 
& 2 and 
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and Suidas, at the word, Keaevgng, Scheffer, III, 
I. p. 179. and IV. 7. p. 304. Gronov. Obſerv. 
IV. 26. Heinſ. and Drakenborch. ad Sil. 6, 
_— | 

(5) The players on the flute on board the 
triremes. See Kuhn. ad Poll. I. 9. Segm. 96. 
Pemoſth. de Coron. 

(6) The inſpectors and guards of the ſhips. 
Euſtath, ad IA. B. p- 154. I, 6. Scheffer, IV. 7. 
P. 308. 

(7 Signifies the ſame as ab 

(8) They who took care of the ſides of the 
ſhip. Pollux, I. Segm. 95. Claudian. Conſ. 
Manlii Theod. v. 47. 

(9) They who had the care of the fire. Pol- 
lux, I. 9. Segm. 95. Scheffer thinks they were 
prieſts Other antiquarians make them cooks. 

(10) The ſecretary. Euſtath. ad Hom. Od. ©. 
v. 163. pag. 299. l. 29. Homer. I. c. calls him 
®oprov pnu—and yeauperis, Schol, Ariſtoph. 
ad Nub. v. 623. Scheffer, p. 310. 

(11) Eroxzexes — The commander of the 
troops. Heſych. Trog. 

(12) Navarchus— The principal land- officer 
on board a ſhip. Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. II. p. 
354. I. 13. and V. p. 426. 1. 17. 


(13) The officer next to the navarchus. 
64) The chief military officer on board a 


triremis. Heſych. at this word. The Atheni- 
1 ans 


OF GREECE wi 
ans likewiſe gave this title to thoſe who fitted 
out ſhips of war at their own expence. Ulpian. 


ad Orat. in Lephinem. p. 128. B. Schol. Ari- 
ſtoph. ad Equ. v. 908. See Pollux, I. 9. Segm. 


119. 


Va PART 


* Auth 
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PART. 


Of the PRIVATE LIFE of the GREEKS. 


C H A = 
Of MARRIAGE. 


I. IN the different ſtates of Greece mar- 
riage was (1) honoured, and autho- 
riſed by (2) law. He who was averſe from 
marriage, brought (3) diſcredit upon him- 
ſelf, and in ſome communities was even 
(4) puniſhed. 
II. But in the times of barbariſm, before 
the inſtitution of laws, the conjunction of 
the ſexes was (5) promiſcuous. 

III. Cecrops was the firſt who ſubjected 
the Athenians to matrimonial obligations, 
and enjoined that each of them ſhould (6) 
inviolably poſſeſs his own wife. 

IV. But 
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IV. But the matrimonial laws were-af- 
terwards improved, and the Athenians were 
no longer permitted to intermarry with 
(7, 8) ſtrangers. 

V. An age at which to marry was fixed 
for the one ſex and for the (9) other. 

VI. (10) Polygamy was prohibited, ex- 
cept in particular and urgent (11) caſes. 

VII. A fon and daughter of the fame 
mother were prohibited from marrying ; 
but this probibition did not extend to a 
ſon and daughter of the fame (12) father. 

VIII. Marriages were not contracted 
without the conſent of the (13) parents. 

IX. To give a young woman in mar- 
riage, is in Greek, (14) eu, (15) J- 
var, (16) r- (17) d, (18) ape 

nog; and in Latin, Dare, deſpondere. 

X. The betrothed man gave to the be- 
trothed woman as a pledge of his honour 


and love, a preſent named (20) agb, (21) 


appaCuy—(22) £dvov. 
Y 4 XI. The 


1 — 
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XI. The affianced woman on her part 
gave a dowry, termed (23) Ipod, and 
(24) Oe, which was returned to her in 
caſe of a (25) divorce. 

XII. But Solon ſtruck off dowries. By 
bis regulation the woman was only to bring 
three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome furniture 
of little (26) value.—But he enjoined the 
_ neareſt relations of orphans to give them 
fortunes, if they did not (27) marry them. 


» 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. I. 


00 Vc: rye; —Paul. Epiſt. ad Heb. xiii. 4. 
It is very eaſy to prove that the Greeks ho- 
noured marriage. They acknowledged the ne- 
ceſſity of it, and it's ſacredneſs. Plutarch. in 
Amator. p. 750. Ariſtot. QEconom, III. and 
VII. They had eſtabliſhed puniſhments for 
bachelors, as we ſhall ſoon ſee: and that they 
had deities that preſided over marriage is well 
known. Plutarch. in Airioug—Qu. 2. Suidas at 
the word, re. Thucyd, II. 15. and Schol. 
' (2) The law, for inſtance, prohibited the A- 
FI from marrying women of another ſtate ; 
it 
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it forbade relations to a certain degree to marry. 
And there were other regulations relating to 
marriage, of which we ſhall preſently treat. 
Hence the expreſſion, a lawful wite—yurn 4 vou 
nai ales. lian. V. H. X. 2. 

(3) See Suacid. XXXVI. 28. 

(4) See, on the puniſhments enacted by the 
Athenians for bachelors, Dinarch. contr. De- 
moſth. p. 41. and on thoſe inflicted on them by 
the Lacedæmonians Plutarch. in Lac. Apoph- 
theg. p. 227. E. Athen. XIII. 1. p. 555. D. 
Pollux, III. 4. Segm. 48. 
(5) Athen. XIII. 1. p. 555. D. Lucret. V. 
960. Horace, Sat. I. 3. v. 10g. 

(6) Athen. XIII. 1. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. 
v. 773. Some authors aſſert that for this reaſon 
the epithet di ν was given to Cecrops. 

(7) Demoſth. in Neær. p. 519. C. 

(8) Demoſth. I. c. and 524. C. 

(9) For the Lacedzmonians, ſee Xenoph, de 
Lacedzm. Rep. p. 534-1. 44. and for the Athe- 
nians, ſee Cenſorin, de Die Natal. c. XIV. Ari- 
ſtot. Polit. VII. 16. Heſiod. Fey. v. 695. 

(10) Cecrops had prohibited it by a Jaw, 
Athen. XIII. 1. p. 555. D. Herodot. V. p. 
334. ſays that Anaxandrides had two wives, in 
which he directly violated the euſtom of the 
Spartans. 
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(11) Viz. when the citizens were few. A- 
then, XIII. 1. p. 556. A—or when the ſtate was 
exhauſted of men. Diog. Laert. II. 26. and 
Suid, at the word, Atiravd get. Some authors 
tell us that even Socrates took two wives to ſet 
an example of recruiting the ſtate. The example 
of Euripides is another proof that polygamy 
was, in ſome caſes, allowed. Gell. XV. 20. 

(12) Corn. Nepol. in Præfat. and Cimon. c. 1, 
Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 1375. 

(13) Hom. A. T. v. 291. Od. Z. 286. Muſzus, 
v. 179. Ovid. Met. IV. 60. See, on marriages 
contracted without the conſent of parents, Pric. 
ad Apul. Milef, VI. P- 304. and Grotius ad 


Matth. xxviii. 30. 
(14) Demoſth. in Neær. p. 528. Zlian, V. 


H. V. 4 


(15) Pollux, III. c. 4. Segm. 34. 

(16) Euripid. Oreſt. v. 1675. | | 

(17) Hom. N. T. v. _ Demoſth. in i Newr, 
p. 528. A. 

(18) Eurip. Electr. 24. See 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

(19) Terence, Andr. I. 1. 74+ Plaut. Aulul. 


II. 2. 28. 

(20) Arrha, and Arrhabo, are two Hebrew 
words, which, however, were uſed by the La- 
tins and the Greeks, See Gell. XVII. 2. Geneſ. 


xpviii. 17. Prov. xvii. 19. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. 
7 FT (21) Me- 
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(21) Menand. Fragm. ex Incert. Com. N. 
253. P. 274. Iſæus Orat. VII. de Cir. Heredit. 
p- 513- Plaut. Mil. Gloriof. IV. I. 11. 2 Cor. 
v. 5. Epheſ. i. 14. | 

(22) Hom. H. I. v. 190. 04. Z. v. 139. The 
word Mmsgev was likewiſe uſed in this ſenſe. See 
Heyſch. at this word, and Penis. ad Elian. 
.. 

(23) Iſæuſ. Orat, IT. de Hered. Pyrrh. p. 374. 
(24) Heyſch. at the words, Stern, and Edva, 
(25) Demoſth. in Nezr. p. 524. C. 

(26) Plutarch. in Solon. p. 89. D. See Neur. 

Them. Attic. I. 14. p. 38. 

(28) Diod. Sic. XII. 18. p. _ D. eur 


J. c. 13. 35. 
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CHAP. II. 
The MARRIAGE-CEREMONIES. 


I. IHE bridegroom conducted his 
bride to his houſe in pomp. This 
was termed, (1) Aye, or (2) Ayecbe yu- 
pane; ſubaudi, (3) Eg oi v. 
II. They were generally conveyed in a 
(4) car: their friends who accompanied 
them were called, (5) = as 
(6) name. 

III. Players on the flute and lyre, and 
others carrying (7) flambeaux walked be- 
fore them. 

IV. The ſongs which were ſung in this 
procefſion were called, (8) Agαjꝗjũo . 

V. When they arrived at the bride- 
groom's houſe, the marriage began, and 
was accompanied with (9) dances. 

VI. There was a ſolemn feaſt which was 
likewiſe termed (10) Tapes. 

| VII, 
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VII. But before the nuptial repaſt, ſa- 

crifices were offered, called (11) Ilporeauc 

—and—(12) IIgoyapeiz—when they were 
over, they ſat down to table. 

VIII. None were admitted to this feaſt, 
who had not bathed, 'and changed their 
(13) cloaths. 

IX. The cloaths of the bridegroom and 
bride were of different (14) colours. 

X. They were likewiſe crowned with 
wreaths of aromatic herbs and (15) flowers. 

XI. The bridegroom's houſe was orna- 
mented for the (16) occaſion. 

XII. A peſtle was tied to the (17) door; 
and a fieve was carried by a (i8) girl. The 
bride carried an earthen vaſe full of barley, 
whicle was called in Greek—(19) or. 

XIII. At Athens, during the nuptial 
feaſt, a boy entered, carrying acorns, and a 
baſket with loaves in it, who ſung—(20) 
Epuyov Xaxxov, Eupoy apeivor——l quitted what 
was bad; I found what was better. 


XIV, 
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XIV. After the feaſt the new-married 
couple were conducted to the nuptial cham- | 
ber, termed in Greek, (21) Awpa, (22) 
KougsGiov de. (2 3 AwpaTi—(24) O- 

(25) Ilagag—in which was the mar- 
riage- bed (26) At og xoupidior—(27) Mie 
icio, (28) Dapuxor. 

XV. The bridegroom and bride, after 
they had entered the nuptial chamber, were 
obliged, by an injunction of Solon, to eat 
a (29) quince betwixt them. 

XVI. They might be feparated ** 
they were even in the nuptial chamber; 
for inſtance, if a raven croaked on the top 
of the (30) houſe, 

XVII. It was cuſtomary. for the bride, 
| before ſhe went to bed, to waſh, at leaſt 
her feet, with warm (31) water. 

XVIII. The bridegroom then unticd, 
and took off her ( 32) — 
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NOTES to CHAP. II. 

(1) A word rarely uſed in this ſenſe, See 
Kuſter. de Verbis Mediis. Homer uſes the word, 
Arageun, to which he adds, Ache. Od. T. v. 272. 

(2) Hom. Od. Z. v. 159. lays—Quart? ah 
But we find in Ælian, without the addition of 
Ouxorde, eytoleu. yaprrm. V. H. XIII. 13. and 
Ayerbat. Y XIII. 10. 

(3) Heſiod. Egy. v. 695. 

(4) Heſiod. Suet. Herc. v. 273. * at 


the words, Zevyog:npronner. 

(5) In Latin—Pronubus—'0 owanrayw rw b 
pu v waPr Qui cum ſponſo ſponſam abdueit. 
Euſtath. ad IA. Z. p. 516. 1. 48. | 

(6) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 40. Suidas, L c. 

(7) Hom. B. Z. v. 491. Heſiod. Suet. v. 275. 
Terence, Adelph. V. 3. 9. Muſ. v. 255. 

(8) Suid. and Heſych. — X. p. 1380. 
1. 5. 

(9) Hom. Ix. Z. v. 493. Od. A. v. 18. and 5. 
145. Heſiod. Suet. 274. * 3. Segm. 
Sho 

(10) Hom, 09. A; v. 3. N. T. v 299. Pol- 
lux, III. 3. Segm. 44. Interpr, ad Matth. xxii. 
2. 

(11) Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. v. 71 8. Heſych. 
at this word. Vaſes ad Harpocrat. p. 164. 

(12) Pollux, HI. 3. Segm. 38. 
(13) Hom; 
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(13) Hom. 09. F. 131. Z. 27. Ariſtoph. Av. 
1692. Interpr. ad Matth. xxii. 11, 

(14) Ariſtoph. in Plut. v. 530. and Schol. ad 
h. I. See Kuſter. ad h. 1. 

(15) This wreath is called Prices yααν 
Bion. Idyll. I. Epitaph. Adon. v. 88. See 
Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Av. v. 160. Eurip. Iphig. 
in Aul. 905. Paſchal. de Coron. II. 16. 17. 

(16) Hierocles, Fragm. IT: yajpov. p. 308. 
Stob. Serm. 186. de Laude Nupt. P. 636. I. 33. 
Seneca. Thebaid. v. 507. 

(17) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 37. 

(18) Pollux, 1. c. 

(19) Pollux, I. 12. Segm. 246. ad Pauſ. At- 
tic. I. p. 5. 

(20) Heſych. and Suid. at the words, Evuyoy 
Xxx. 

(21) Theocrit. Idyll. XXVII. 36. 

(22) Hom. Od. T. v. 380. See Suidas and 
Harpocration. 

(23) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 43. 

(24) Theocrit. Idyll. XXVII. 36. Pollux, 
1. c. Segm. 37. 

(25) Heſych. at this word. Euſtath. B. T. 
pag. 297. l. 43. Muſzus, v. 280, uſes the 
word, IIavov. 

(26) Ariſtoph Pac. v. 14. 

(27) NupOuz wm—In Pind. Nem. Gd. V. 
Antiſtr. B. v. 10, Haun wp, Lucian. Hero- 


dot. p. 574. 
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(28) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 43. Meurſ. 
Lect. Attic. II. 9. p. 72. 

(29) Plutarch. in Solon. p. 89. C. Conjug. 
Præcept. p. 138. D. 

(30) I know not any author by whom this 
aſſertion is confirmed. — The reaſon why the 
croaking of the raven diſſolved the marriage 
muſt have been either becauſe, that bird was 
odious to Minerva the protectreſs oſ the city, as 
we are told by mythology—Antigon, Hiſt, Mi- 


rabi. XII. Ovid. Met. II. 551. Hygin. Fab. 


166. or becauſe the raven was one of the in- 
fernal birds. Plin. X. 12. or becauſe the raven 
is an enemy to other birds. Sen. ad Eclog. IX. 
15. Broukhuſ. ad Tibull. II. 2. 21. or—be- 

cauſe the cry of a ſolitary raven is a preſage of 
widowhood. Hieroglyph. VIII. and Note ad h. 


J. Hadrian. Jun. Animadv. I. x. Gaulmin. ad 


Euſtath. de Amorib, Iſmeniæ et Iſmeneſ. p. 29. 
Le Clerc ad Heſiod. Epy. v. 746. lian. H. 
A. III. 9. 

(31) Ariſtoph. Pac. v. 843. and the authors 
cited by Lambert. Boſ. ad Eph. V. 25. 

(32) In Greek — Auras gm, Or prgay Taghs 
wn. In Latin —Solvere zonam, revincire zo- 
nam. Homer. H. in Vener. 155. Theocrit. 
Idyl. XXVII. 54. Ovid. Heſiod. II. 115. 
Spanheim. ad Callim. H. in Jov. v. 21. and J. 


Schrader ad Muſæ. v. 272. p. 341. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of DivoORCE 8s. 


I. Tr was a great diſhonour to both the 
| married parties to (1) quit each 
other. 

II. If the hoſband diſmiſſed the wife, 
the proper terms were—(2) Arertferen, 
(3) Anonoprn—(4) ExCanatu. 
| N III. The huſband was, in this caſe, ob- 

liged by the law, to reſtore ns wife her 
(5) fortune. 

IV. If the wife quitted the huſband, the 
ſeparation was expreſſed by the words— 
=—(6) Aren. 7) AToAuTtw, 

V. There were cauſes for which the law 
permitted the wife to leave her huſband ; 
but ſhe was, beforchand, to advertiſe the 
archon of her i intention, and preſent him a 
petition containing an enumeration of her 
(8) grievances, 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. III. 


(1) 1 To the wives to ſeparate from their 
huſbands. Eurip- Med. v. 236. —2 To the 
huſbands to put away their wives. —Athen, 
XIII. I. p. 555; who relates that at Lacedæ- 
mon Lyſander was condemned to pay a heavy 
fine for having divorced his wife that he might 
marry a finer woman, 

(2) Demoſth. in Neær. p. 524. C. 

(3) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 46. 

(4) Demoſth. in Neær. 1. c. Galat. IV. 30. 
we have alſo-Exrturt¹ Inv YUVRaia. Iſæus de 
Hered. Pyrrh. pag: 388. AQurai yu Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. p. 875. A. 1 Cor. vii. tt. Azoxucas 
vuαjð, Matth. xix. 7. 8. 

(5) Demoſth. in Næar. p. 524. C. 

(6) Plutarch. In Alcibiad. p. 195. 3 Pal 
lux, III. 3. Segm. 47. 

(7) Iſæus de Hered. Pyrrh. p. 386. 

(8) Plutarch. In Alcibiad. p. 195. C. An- 
docid. Orat. IV. contra Alcib. p. 297. Plu- 
tarch. I. c. ſtyles this petition, Teappara ariau- 
xs, We find the legal cauſes of a divorce in 
Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 47. and in Plut. in Alcib. 
1. e. 1 


2 CHAP. 
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E 
Of ADULTERY. 


I. A DULTERY is, in Greek, termed, 

(i) Moe. It was a crime com- 

mon among the (2) Greeks; yet it was 

ſtrongly guarded againſt by their legiſla- 

tion, and repreſſed by. fines and puniſh- 
ments. 

II. The puniſhments inflicted on adul- 
terers were not the ſame in all the ſtates of 
(3) Greece. 

III. It was permitted by a law of Solon 
to put an adulterer to death, if he was 
caught, In flagranti delicto—lIn the (4) 
fact. ö | 
Iv. It was infamous for a man to livo 
with his wife after ſhe was taken in (5) 
. adultery. 

V. At Athens a rich adulterer might 


commute the ordinary puniſhment of his 
crime 
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crime with a ſum of money termed, (7) - 


Morvan. DS 
VI. But a cruel, and mortifying puniſh- 


ment awaited poor people ſurprized in adul- 
tery; it was called, (8) Pagan %, and 
(9) Hagar. 


* 


* 
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NOTES to CHAP. IV. 


(1) See Pauſan. Bœt. XXXVI. p. 784. 

(2) This is evinced by the examples of Thy- 
eſtes, Egiſthus, Paris, Phcenix, &c: See Senec. 
Thyeſt. 680. Hom. Od. A. v. 32. B. T. v. 
39. and I. v. 451. But adultery was unknown 
at Sparta. Plut. Lac. Apophthegm. p. 2. 8; 
and in Lycurg. p. 49. C. 

(3) On the puniſhment of adultery among the 
Cretans, conſult ZElian. V. H. XII. 12.—Among 
the Locrians, idem. XIII. 24, Among the 
Theſpians, idem. XI. 6. | 

(4) Lyſias, vrte TOY Ega roc hevous Ocrou. Pag. 7. 
Taylor. in Proleg. ad hanc Orat. Plutarch. in 
Solon. p. go. F. Meurſ. Them, Attic. I. 4. 


Po 9» 
(5) Demoſth. in Næar. p. 329. C. Meur- 


ſius proves that it was lawful for a huſband, to 


treat his wife, if ſhe had been guilty of adultery, 
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in the ſevereſt manner—to deprive her of her 
fortune, to ſell her, to kill her, Them, Artic, 
Ji S. p. 19. 

(6) Lyſ. 1. c. p. 6. Schol, Ariſtoph, _ 
v. 168. 

(7) Hom. 08, ©. v. 332. and Euſtath. * 1. 
P- 313. |. 2. 

(8) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 165. and 
Ariſtoph. Nub. 1079. Suid. at the word Pa- 


Oavig. 5 
(9) Schol. Ariſtoph. I, c. Voſſius ad Catull, 


p. 41. 
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CHAF 


of CHILDREN. 


of the houſe were crowned” with 
olive; for the birth of a W with 
(1)-wool. 


in warm water. The vaſe conſecrated to 
that uſe was called (3) Aovrgty. 
III. They likewiſe anointed it with oil, 
which was kept in an earthen veſſel named; 
(4) Xur - from which word is derived 
the verb, (8) vr . 

I. Wine was uſed by the Spartans in- 

ſtead of water for this (6) ablution. 

V. When it was thus waſhed it was 
dreſſed: the child's cloaths were " a_ 


(7) Træpycvc. 
VI. It was then laid in a (8) baſket, or 


* 3 dur. 
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II. The () new-born child was . 


ia a (9) ſhield if it's father was a warri- 
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our. The latter cuſtom prevailed moſt in 


the military (10) Sparta. 
VII. The children whom their parents 


did not chuſe to bring up, were expoſed 
This was termed, (11) Exrideras. 

VIII. In the baſket in which the child 
was expoſed they ſometimes put a collar, 
or a ring, or a (13) ſtone—Theſe were 
called, Tlepidepauc, and, (14) Progopara. 

IX. Among the Thehans the expoſition 
of children was prohibited by (15) law, 

X. At Lacedzmon, deformed children 
were thrown into a place termed (16) Ay 
rohe rag. 

XI. At Athens, the names of the chil · 
dren which were brought up, were inſcrib· 
ed, as ſoon as they were born, i in the pub- 
lic (17) regiſters. » 

XII. When the infant was five days old, 
(18) they ran with it in their arms round 
the fire, and the relations of it's mother 

ſent her preſents, which were termed, (19) | 
Tasche. horas. 
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XIII. The child was named ten days 
after it's (20) birth. A (21) ſacrifice was 


offered on the occaſion, which was fol- 


lowed by a (22) feaſt. Theſe ceremonies 
were expreſſed by, (23) Amxary Due, (24) 
Amobuuwr—(25) Egg. 


XIV. The fortieth day was a day of 


ſolemnity for the (26) mother. 
XV. It was a very eſſential duty with 


the Greeks to bring up their children in 


their own (27) houſes, and to have them 
nurſed by their (28) mothers; the mater- 


nal office. women of the higheſt (39) di- 


ſtinction did not decline. 
XVI. We read, however, thee in ſome 


caſes nurſes were taken into the (30) houſe. 


XVII. (31) Maiz—(32) Tirhy—(33) Ti 
Oy — (34) Tabnureiga, were the names 
given to nurſes. Sometimes they were 


called, (35) Tegen. But there was ſome 
(36) difference between the Tirbas and the 


Topo, To ſuckle is, in Greek, (37) Sn 


Rage, 
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XVIII. In the ſtreet, the nurſe had a 
ſpunge ſoaked in honey, which ſhe put to 
the mouth of her child when ir (35) cricd, 

XIX. To compoſe it to ſleep the fung— 
Azda, Pauasahav; and thiſe ſongs were 
termed—(39) Bavzanyoug—and—(40) Nuy- 


ViGs 


XX. When theſe ſoothing methods fail- 
eq, the nurſe had recourſe to the (41) Man- 
ducum, (42) Terriculamentum, to frighten 
it into quiet. The figure with which the 
child was terrified, was, (43) Mogyonuxecey, 
—To terrify it with that figure, was, (44) 
Moppuroeo 0a. 

XXI. To prevent the vices April 
from idleneſs, great care was taken to ac- 
cuſtom boys and girls betimes to induſtry. 
he tender years of the boys were em- 
ployed in learning, the elements of arts and 
ſciences, | 

XXII. The, girls were cloſely 8 
in the (46) houſe. Little was allowed 
them to (47) eat, and their (48) waiſt was 
 ſraitened 
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ſtraitened to make it more elegant. They 
were chiefly employed in working (49) 
wool; an employment which, of old, was 
not deſpiſed by ladies of the firſt (50) qua- 
lity. RY 

XXIII. We read likewiſe that young 
ladies of the higheſt birth were taught 
muſic and (51) literature. 

XXIV. If the fathers of boys were rich, 
or perſons of diſtinction, they had private 
maſters for them, (52) INlawdnywyo, or (53) 
Haidoręi a.. to form them to the fine arts. 

XXV. The education of the Greeks (the 
(54) Lacedæmonians excepted) conſiſted of 
three principal. parts—viz. Letters, the 
Gymnaſtic Exerciſes, and (55) Muſic. 
Some authors add (56) Painting. 
 _-» XXVI. We. have already inquired into 

the Gymnaſtic Exerciſes in the firſt part, 
On the Games of the Greeks, We muſt 
now give a conciſe account of the three 


other branches of Grecian education. 
NOTES 
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NOTES (o CHAP. v. 


(1) Heſych. at the words, EreÞaver apf 1 
and Meurſ. Lect. Attic. I. 10. Paſchal, de To. 
ron. V. 15. p. 334+ 

(2) Callim. H. in Jov. 17. and Interpr. 
Meurſ. ad Lycoph. v. 332. | 

(3) In Latin, Labrum. Iſid. Hiſpal. Orig. 
XX. 6. Aovrgev has a more extenſiye ſignifica- 
tion, Yet it is uſed in this ſenſe by Euripides 
Jon. 1493- | 

(4) Bartholin. de Puerp. Vet. p. 6 5. 

(5) Anoxovonchar—Spanh. ad Callim. H. in 
J OV. 17. 2. Mera tau Xovexoda;—Helych. and 
| Suid. at the word. Schol, Min. ad Hom. 09, 
2. v. 80. Euſtath. ad h. I. p. 248. J. 24. 
(6) Plutarch. in Lycurg. p. 49. E. 

(7) Hom, H. in Mercur. v. 268. Plutarch. 
in Lycurg. p. 49. E. Herodian. I. 5. Callim. 
H. in Jov. v. 33. and Interpr. ad h. 1, 

(8) Callim. H. in Jov: v. 48. and Interpr. 
Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 6). 

(9) Theocr. Idyll. XXIV. v. 4. 

(10) Nonnus in Dionyſ. XLI. 168. 25 

(11) Eutipid. Phæniſſ. v. 25. Ariſtoph. in 

Nub. v. 331. Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 1221. 
(12) Terence. Eunuch. IV. 6. 13. Eurip. 


Jon, 19 32+ 188 


63) A: 
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(13) Ariſtot, Poetic. c. XVI. Eurip. Ion. 


v. 143 1. calls them, Atęata. 

(14) Pauſan. Attic, c. XXVII. p-. 66. He- 
liodor. Ethiop. IV. p. 178. 

(15) Ælian. V. H. c. II. 7. 

(16) Plutarch. in Lycurg. p. 49. D. Ariſtot: 
Polit. VII. 16. 

(7) Iſæus, Orat, VI. de Apollod. Hered. p. 
' 486. Suidas, and Harpocrat. at the words, 
Keen yeaupmaruo But were the children zegi- 
| ſtered immediately after their birth, or at the 
age of one year, two, three years, &c. This 
uncertainty is not removed by Potter, Archæ- 
ol. I. 9. p. 45. But the ſcholiaſt of Lucian aſ- 
ſerts that they were regiſtered immediately after 
they were born, T. II. p. 11 

(18) Heſych. at the words, ApopurcPiov . 
And Meuxf. Græc. Fer. I. 20. | 

(19) Heſych. at the word ApPiropua. and 
Suidas, Eſchyl. in Eumenid, v. 7, and Stanl, 
ad R. J. 

(20) Eurip. in Fragm. Zgei. v. 14. and Bar- 
neſ. ad Eurip. Electr. v. 126.— Seven days ac- 
cording to others. See Harpocrat. at the word, 
LenH ute. | AG. 

(21) Euripides, Electr. v. 1126. 

(22) Ariſtoph. Av. v. 494. and Schol. 

(23) — Av. v. 923. 


(24) An: 
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(24) Another expreſſion. was—IToanoa dexarn; 
Demoſth. adv. Bceor. p. 638. C. 

(25) Suidas, at the words, Amarmw r51oa:. 

(26) Cenſorin. De Die Nat. XI. p. 50. See 
Barthol. de Puerp. Vet. p. 139. | 

(25) Hom. I. II. v. 191. Od. Z. v. 201. 
Plaut. Bacchid. III. 3. 18. | 
(28) Euripid. Ion. v. 1 360. 

(29) Hecuba, in Homer, D. X. v. 83. Pe» 
nelope. Od. A. v. 447- See Feith. Antiq. 
Hom. II. 18. f | 

(30) Euryclea, is, in Homer, the nurſe of 
Ulyſſes. Od. T. v. 482. Nauſicaa is likewiſe 
mentioned, Od. H. v. 12. See Gell. Noct. At- 
tic. XII. 1. [7 | 

(31) Homer. Odi T, v. 482. 

(32) Ariſtoph. Equit. v. 7513. and Schol. 
(33) Hom. B. Z. v. 389. Euſtath. p. 613. 
I. 10. 34. Suidas, at the word, Tibwace But 
Kuſter's reading is different. 
(35) Plutarch. de Puer. Educ. c. V. uſes theſe 
words together, Turai, and Teo. 
(36) See Evſtath. ad IX. Z. p. 513.1. 14« 
(37) Lyſias, Orat. I. pro Cœde young P. 3. 
_ ZElian, V. H. XIII. x. 
(338) Heſych. at the words, Kngw pd 
Spanheim. ad Callim; H. in Jov. v. 49. 


(39) Ses 
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(39). Scalig. Lect. Auſon. II. 11. p. 117. 


Heſych. at the word Bana . Athen. XIV. z. 
p. 618. F. 
(40) Heſych. at the word, Nomi Caſaubon. 
ad Theophr. Charact. Eth. c. VIII. p. 231. 
(41) Plaut. Rud, II. 6. 31. Feſtus, at * 
word, Manducus. 


(42) Terriculamenta, and Terricula, are in 


Latin ſynonymous words, and ſignify figures 
with which they frightened children, | 
(43) Ariſtoph, Theſmoph. v. 424. There is 
likewiſe, in the ſame ſenſe, the word, Moguoauxy. 
Strabo, I. p. 13-1. 32, and ad h. I. Caſaub. p. 


12. and by abbreviation, Moguw, Ariſtoph. 


Acharn. v. 582. Lucian in Philopſeud, p. 328. 
We have an entertaining account of the manner 
in which the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans 
frightened their children, in 1 Pro- 
grammate de Manducis, * 


(44) Heſych. at this * Ariſtoph, Av. | 


v. 1245, 
(45) This we ſee by * law of Solon. Plu- 


tarch in Solon. p. 90. C. D. and by the Attic 
laws. Lib. 1. tit. 4. There were publick 
ſchools for children of each ſex, Perizon. ad 
Elian. V. H. III. 21. See, on the neceſſity of 
education,. Socrates in Xenophon. Memorab. 
IV. I. 2. and, againſt an effeminate education— 
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Thean. in Frag. Pythag. in Opuſe. Mythol. 
Th. Gall. p. 740. 

(46) Cornel. Nepos, in Præfat. Homer lodges 
the women in the higheſt ſtory of the houſes. 
Od. O. v. 516. and H. B. v. 514. Phocyl. v. 
198. Euripides, Iphig. in Aulid. v. 738. Pha- 
nifr. 88. 

(47) Terence. Eunuch. u. 3.23. Xenophon 
de Rep. Lacedæm. p. 537. 1. 20. 

(48) Terence. Ibid. v. 2 

(49) Euſtuth. ad Ia. A. p. 23. 1, 43: Xenoph. 
I. c. P. 534+ J. 27. 

(50) Penelope, for inftance—Hom. Od. P. v. 
97. Ovid. Heroid. I. v. 77. and the wife of 
'Leontius, one of the Theban generals, Xe- 
noph. Hellen. V. p. 443. J. 2. 

(51) The Spartan girls ſtudied muſick., Plu- 
tarch. In Lycurg. p. 47. F. and 48. A. Co- 
rinna the Theban excelled in poetry. Pauſa- 
nias, Bœot. c. XXII. p. 753. ZElian. V. H. 
XIII. 25. and Perizon. Aſpaſia gave Socrates 
leſſons in eloquence — Athen. V. 19. p. 219. C. 

(52) Thus, Phenix was tutor to Achilles. 
Plutarch. de Puer, Educat. c. VII. Hom. H. 
A. v. 831. Thus, Atlas is ſaid to have been 
præceptor to Hercules. Auſon. Idyll. IV. v. 
21. Theocrit. Idyll. XXIV. v. 10g. See Feith, 
Antiq. Homer. II. 18. $ 3. p. 251. Conſult, 

3 1 on 
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on the difference between Aidazoxanc; and Ilaida- 
ywy0;, Wower. | Polymath. IV. $ 19. 


(53) Ariſtoph. Nub. 969. The buſineſs of 


the Haldoręe a was only to exerciſe the bodies 
of their ſcholars. Eſchin. Timarch. p. 172. 
A. See Caſaub. Theophr. Charact. VIII. Neps 
Nau,ꝭ,ü Perizon. ad lian. V. H. II. 6. and 
p. 982. Zeibich. Athleta. ITagadoFoc, p. 165. 
(54) Ariſtot. Polit. c. VIII. 4. lian. V. 
H. XII. 50. and Perizon. | 

(55) Terence. Eunuch. III. 2. 23. 

(56) Ariſtot. c. VIII. 3. Plutarch. de Muſic, 
p. 1140. B. Perizon. ad lian. V. H. 7, 15. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of LeueTTzRs 


I. D letters, Teaanaræ, we ate to uns 

derſtand, Teeauuarity, which in it's 
early ſtate comprehended only (1) reading, 
and writing. This ſcience was afterwards 
greatly extended, and took in- {2) hiſtory, 
poetry, &c. 

II. Voung men of eaſy fortunes alſo 
ſtudied philoſophy. There were Gymna- 
fia, and publick ſchools for the (4) pur- 
poſe. The principal ſchools at Athens, 
were, the (5) Academy, the (6) Lyceum, 
and the (7) Kworagyt,. There were 
ſchools founded 'at other (8) places. 


— ———— 


NOTES to CH AP. VI. 


(1) Ariſt. Polit. c. VIII. 3. Topic. c. VI. 3. 
Sext. Empir. adv. Gramm. I. 2. 

(2) Grammar is taken in this extent by Ci- 

ecto, de Orat. I. 42. Seneca, Ep. LXXXVIII. 


Quintil. 


* 
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Quinti. I. 14. Sext. Empir. adv. Grammar. 
I. 1. See Mauſſac. Diſſert. Crit. at che end of 
Harpocrat. p. 329. Burmann. ad Valeſ. de 
Crit. I. 1. p. 244. 

(3) Terence. Andr. I. x. v. 30. See Leg. 
Att. Lib. I. Tit. 4. 

(4) The Gymnaſia were properly ended 
for bodily exerciſes. See, on the public ſchools. 
of the ancients, —_— ad Xlian. V. H. III. 
21. 

(5) Elian. V. H. IV. 9. Menage ad Laert. 
III. 7. p. 147. 

(6) Klian. V. H. IX. 20. and 29. Menag. 
ad Laert. V. 2. pag. 186. Cicero mentions the 
academy, and the lyceum. De Divin. I. 13. 
See Acad. Queſt. I. 17. 

(7) This was the ſchool of Antiſthenes, ac- 
cording to Heſych. Mileſ. and Diog. Laert. 
VI. 13. and of Ariſto the Chian. Diog. Laert, 
VII. 161. Pauſ. Attic. c. XIX. p. 44. | 

(8) For inſtance that at Corinth called, Kęa- 
761% Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 262. Laert. VI. 
77. There was a Gymnaſium in the Iſle of 
Rhodes. Cic. Tuſc. Quæit. II. 61. Suet. Ti- 


A a __ CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Mu s r c K. 


; & HE word, Mevouen, Muſic, is de- 

rived, according to ſome authors, 

from the nine (1) Muſes; and according to 

others, from the Hebrew word, (2) My gſar, 
a which ſignifies art, ſcience. 

II. The Greeks give the invention of 
muſic to (3) Pythagoras; but they are 
(4) miſtaken. The ſcriptures leave us no 
room to doubt that (5) Jubal was the in- 
ventor of the flute and the harp. 

III. There were ſeven muſical notes 
which were conſecrated to the ſeven pla- 
nets. 1 Trarn, to the Moon: 2“ Har- 
urari, to Jupiter: 3˙ Auxaveg, to Mercury: 
4* Mey, to the Sun: g*Ilagapeoy, to Mars: 
6* Torn» to Venus: 7 Nyry, to (6) Saturn. 

IV. The tone, or mode, whether grave 
or acute, in which the muſicians ſung, or 
played, was — in Greek (7) Nopos. 

v. There 
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v. There were four modes; the Phry- 
gian, - the Lydian, the Doric, and the (8) 
Ionic. Some authors add a fifth, viz. the 
(9) Æolic. Theſe are the characters of the 
five modes The Phrygian mode was reli- 
gious,—the Lydian, plaintive, — the Doric, 
martial— the Ionic, gay and flowery— the 
(10) Zolic, ſimple. The mode with which 
the ſoldiers was animated, was likewiſe 
termed, (11) Opbroc. af 

VI. In later times the term Nopwos was 
applied to the words which were ſung in 
theſe (12) modes. 

VII. Their muſic was vocal, or (1 Ry in- 


ſuumentul. 
VIII. Muſical Bü are divided 


into wind- inſtruments, Eyre, or ſtring- 


ed inſtruments, (14) Exræræ. 
IX. The three principal of the ancient 


inſtruments were, the lyre, the flute, and | 
the (15) pipe. | 


Aa 2 


NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. vll. 


(1) Indor. Hiſpal. Orig. I. c. XIV. 

(2) Voſhus de Idolol. I. 13. we have otlter 
etymologies in Phurnut. De Natur. -Deor. c. 
XIV. Le Clerc, ad Heſiod. Theog. v. 52, de- 
rives it from the Hebrew Motja, Inventrix. | 

(3) Ifiodorus ſays the Greeks were of this 
opinion—Hifpal. Orig. II. 15. we-find'in Jam- 
blichus. how this philoſopher invented muſic. 
De Vita Pythag. c. XXVI. See Nicom. A- 
rithmet. p. 171. Macrob. In Soma. Scip. II. 1. 
Holſten. ad Porphyr. p. 27. 

(4) It is not probable that the Greeks thought 
Pythagoras the author of muſic. They knew 
that men who lived before Pythagoras, if they 
did not invent the art, applied themſelves to it. 
—Amphion, for inſtance, Linus, and others 

mentioned by Plutarch. De Muſic. p. 1331. F. 
and p. 1132. A. B. The Greeks then muſt have 
only meant that Pythagoras improved muſic; 
and, perhaps, reduced it to a ſyſtem. See Voſ- 
fius de Scient. Mathem. c. XX. $ 2. on the ſtate 
of muſic at the time of the Trojan war. See 
Feith. Antiq. Homer. IV. 4. 

(5) Geneſ. iv. 21. 

(6) Nicomach. Harmon. cited by Meibomius. 


Pd Muſic. Autor. p. 33. See Ariſtot. 
Probl. 
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Probl. ſect. 19. Fhilaad. ad Vitruv. V. 4. p. 
214. and Voſſius, de Scient, Mathem. c. XX. 
$ 3- P. 88. 

(7) Thueyd. V. 20. Ariſtoph. Equ. 9. Ari- 
gotle mquires why it was ſo termed, Probl. 
XIX. n. 28. and Plutarch, de Muſic, p. 1133. 
B. according to Axiſtotle, Noe X&AQUITAY 04 04 N 
von 'T@T0s kuf avs rande e * Suid. at the 

words, Nees xidagudnes - 2) þ 

(8) This is Lueian's enmeration, Harmon. 
pag. 385. See Ariſtat. Polit. IV. 3. Athen. 
XIV. 3. p. 624: ,: Ariſtoxen. p. 37. Euclid. p. 
19. Bacchius, p. T2. on cke 1 en of theſe 
modes. See Plin. VII. 36. 08 

(09) Bourdelot ad Lucian, l. ce. 

(10) We find theſe characters of the five 
modes in Apuleius, Florid. p. 342. and Lucian, 
I. c. See Ariſtot. Pot. VIII. 5. 7. ne 
Miſcell VII. p. 309. 

(11) Hom. H. A. v. 10. Euſtarh. p. 758.1, 
7. Ser Schal. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 16. He- 
rodot. de Arion, p. 10. B. and Gell. XVI: 19. 
Suid. at the word, Oebiaoparu. Theſe modes 
are termed by Pliny, Phthongi, II. 22. and Mo- 
duli, VII. 56. 

(12) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. . 9. Span- 
heim. ad Callim. H. in Del. v. 304. p. 509. 


— = 


Aa 3 (13) Hence 
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(13) Hence the following definition of muſic. 

r. Seugerien x TearriIEN TEAGOU Mt X04 - 
van Ars contemplativa et practica perfecti 
cantùũs et organici. Ariſtid. Quintil. I. p. 6. 
See Ariſtot. Polit. VIII. 5. To ſing, without 
being accompanied by an inſtrument, was, in 
Latin, Aſsa voce canere. They likewiſe called 
the flutes which were played upon without the 
voice, Aſſas tibias. See Dacier, ad Feſt. at the 
word Aſſa. Pliny informs us who was the firſt 
man that played on the lyre without ſinging to 
it, and who it was that firſt accompanied that 
inſtrument with the voice, VII. 56. 
- (14) Pollux, IV. 8. Segm. 38. Ariſtid. 
Quintilian alſo (pag. 101.) diſtinguiſhes the 
Oęyara tut u Sa, and—xarearevoe ; the latter of 
which he likewiſe calls—Ogyare dia YEURWY neαάεννασð- 
una, Pp. 107; and Nevgodera, Pp. 110. | 

(15) Ariſtotle counts more; Polit. VIII. 6. 
So does Pollux, IV. 9. Segm. 59. But accord- 
ing to Plutarch theſe are the three principal in- 
ſtruments. De Muſic. p. 1136. 


CHAP, 
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C HA f. VI 
Of the CiTHaRa”! 


I. HE cithara was the moſt famous 
of the ſtringed inſtruments. The 
Greeks called it, (1) Kdagæ, and (2) og- 
py. 
II. To it they ſung the (3) exploits of 
heroes, and (4) love. 

III. The ſtrings were, at firſt, of (5) li- 
nen- thread; afterwards of (6) catgut. 

IV. The ſtrings were at firſt three; 
whence it was termed, (7) Te:xopdog : but 
it was afterwards improved, and had ſeven 
ſtrings ; it then had the epithets—($) Ex- 
Texogdog—(9) EnTraboyyg—(10) Enra- 
Moog. 

v. The ſtrings were touched either with 
2 (11) bow, or with the (12) fingers. To 
touch the cithara was expreſſed in Greek 
by (13) Kzpigew, (14) Kpovew TAmerpuw—e 

. (15) 
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(1 5) Aire I 6) Aar ruNνο Hοο⁰ν and 
( | 7) Tad. | 


F * * 


— — * — mne. 
* 


NOTES to CH AP. vil. 


(1) Apollo was thought to have been the in- 
ventor of this inſtrumeht. Bion. Idyll. III. 7 
Hence that God is repreſented in antiques with 
a cithara in his hand. See Periz. ad lian. V. 
H. III. 32. And hence he has the title, Gogpanc> 
TIF _ Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 234. We may add, 


Ids 


to play upon the cithara: Hercules, and Alex- 
ander, for inſtance. ZElian, V. H. III. 32. 

5 (2) Kilape, and Segni were words for the 
ſame inſtrument. Euſtath. ad I. A. p. 1222. 
I. 38. He ſupports his aſſertion by a paſſage of 
Homer, H. Z. v. 569. Feithius, in Antiq. 
Homer thinks the cithara and the lyre the fame 
inſtrument. And, amongſt other authorities, he 

has a S 8 of Ariſtophanes to ſtrengthen his 
conjecture. Nub. 1358. But he is oppoſed by 
Periz. ad lian. III. 32. The difference of the 
two inſtruments is differently explained. Some 
critics tell us that the lyre had always 4 hollow 
to make! it ſound; inſtead of which, there were 
| two 
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two bars for the ſtrings of the cithara, which 
| went acroſs, the one on the upper, and the other 
on the lower part of the inſtrument. They 
add, that at its two ſides it had no handles. 
Theſe are the principal diſtinctions between the 
lyre and the cithara. But the reader will find 
more in Blanchin Diſſertat. De tribus Generi- 
bus Muſicæ veterum Organicæ, c. 1. 8 10. p- 
29. Rom. 1742. 

(3) Achilles, for inſtance. Hom. H. I. v. 
186. Virgil. Eneid. I. 744. Hence the title 
of, Marne d which Ariſtophanes gives the 
cithara. Theſmoph. v. 120. 

(4) Demodocus, for inſtance. Hom. Od. ©. 
v. 266. Anacr. Od. I. 

(5) Euſtath. ad Homer. H. O. v. 570. pag. 
1222. J. 52. 

(5) Homer. 09. S. v. 408. 

(7) Stephens, at the word Aria, ſays, the ci- 
thara with three ſtrings was invented at Aſia, a 
city of Lydia. Hence it is called Aziz; by A- 
riſtoph. Theſmoph. v. 126. See Plutarch. de 
Muſic. p. 1137. A. 

(8) Plutarch. de Muſic. p. 1144. F. Macro, 
Saturn. I. 19. Hom. H. in Mercur. v. 51. 

(9) Eurip. 

(10) Pind. Nem. Od. V. Str. B. v. 10. 


(11) Pin- | 
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(11) Pindar, Nem. Od. V. Str. B. v. 11. Ho- 
mer. H. in Mercur. v. 419. lian. V. H. III. 
32. where Perizonius deſcribes the figure of the 
bow. | | 
(12) Athen. IV, pag, 183. D. and XIV. 9. 
p. 637. D. Virg. Eneid. VI. 645. 
. (13) Plutarch. Apophth. Lacon. p. 233. F. 
Ariſtot. Polit. I. 4. 

(14) Anthol. IV. 16. p. 4. 

(15) Pind. Nem. Od. V. Stroph. B. v. 11 

(16) Plalm Ixxxi. v. 3. 

(17) Athen. IV. 25. p. 183. D. See Schol. 
1 Av. 218. 


CHAP. 
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CAM MK 
Qf the FiruTz# and the PI. 


"* HE flute, in Greek, Ayacg, was a 
(1) famous inſtrument which they 
uſed on their (2) feſtivals, and at their fa- 
crifices ; at their (3) games, and (4) enter- 
tainments ; at their (5) funerals, and other 
occaſions of mourning, : 
II. (6) Jubal was the inventor of the 
flute. According to the tradition of the 
Greeks, it was invented by Hyagnis, a (7) 
Phrygian. He lived in the time of Joſua, 
IIT. The flutes were generally made of 
the bone of ſtags, or (8) mules ; whence 
they were termed (9) NeGpero: avacz. The 
(i0) Thebans, it is ſaid, were the firſt who 
made flutes of that ſubſtance. They were 
likewiſe made of the bone of—(11) aſſes, 
of, (12) elephants ; ſometimes they were 
of (13) reed, or (14) box. | 
IV. The | 
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Iv. The pipe, in Greek called, LugryZ, 
differed greatly, in ſonnd, from the flute. 
— The tone of the former was meagre, 
and ſharp; whence it had the epithet, (15) 
Aemrata: that of the latter was grave, 
full, and mellow; therefore, it was term- 
ed, (16) BapuCpouos. * 

V. Muſic had à very "IEA influence 
on the Greeks; on their (17) bodies as 
well as their minds. We are told that it 
cured ſome of their (+8) maladies. 

VI. Mofic was a capital part of the 
Grecian (r9) TENG: 


Mee Es 
w—_— 


— 


— A © 
: "0 B M64 . - , * F 
— 


——— 
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NOTES to CHAP, IX. 


(i) Minerva was the inventreſs of the ſtraight, 
and Pan was the inventor of the oblique flute, 
Bion. Idyll. II. 7. The invention of them is 
aſcribed to others by other authors. See Span- 
heim. ad Callim. H. in Dian. v. 245. The moſt 
famous playets on the flute were Timotheus, 
Iſmenias, Marſyas, and Oly mpus. Lucian. adv, 


Indoctum. p- 381. 
(2) See 
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(2) See Spanheim..ad Callim..l.c. Suid. at 
the word Avanrrs, Ovid. Faſt. VI. 659. This 
is accounted for by Pliny, XXVIII. 2. 

(3) Ariſtoph. Pac. v. 530. Interpr. Terent. 
in Didaſc. Andriæ. Horat. Epiſt. II. 1. v. 98. 
Athen. XIV. a. p. 617. B. 

(4) At the marriage. feaſt, for inſtance. Te- 
rent. Adelph. V. 7. v. 6. See Broukhus ad 

Tibull. II. x. v. 86. Athen. XV. 1. p. 66g. E. 

(5) Ælian. V. H. XII. 43. Perizon. ad h. l. 
n. 7. Plutarch. de Muſic. p. 1136. C. and the 
authors cited by Wolf. ad Matth. ix. 23. 

(6) Geneſ. iv. 21. 

(7) Oxford Marbles— Epoch. XIX. Plut. de 
Muſic. p. 1135. E. Athen. XIV. 5. p. 624. 
B. Anthol. I. c. 15. 

(8) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 86g. 

(9) Antipat. Anthol. IV. 28. Epigr. 13. 

(10) Athen. IV. P- 182. E. Pollux, IV. 10. 
Segm. 74. 

(11) Plutarch. in Corniv. p. 150. E. 

(12) Athen. IV. p. 182. E. Propert. IV. 6. 

v. 8. 

(13) Athen. I. c. D. 

(14) Pollux, IV. 10. Segm. 74. 

(25) Callim. H. in Dian. v. 243. Spanheim. 
ad h. I. p. 293. Ovid. Met. I. 708. Lnnep. 

' ad Coluth. p. 72. Obſ. Miſc. II. p. 9g. 
(16) Ariſtoph. Nub. 312. Eurip. Helen. 1367. 
8 (17) A- 
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(17) Athen. XIV. 5. 6. p. 626. Idem, p. 
625. F. Plutarch. Conjug. Præcept. p. 143. 
C. and de Muſic. p. 1140. B. lian. V. H. 
XIV. 23. Many other authors aſſert the ſame. 
See Ariſtot. Polit. VIII. 34. 

(18) Jamblich. In vita Pythag. c. XV. p. 50. 
c. XXV. p. 92. Athen. XIV. g. p. 624. A. 
Gell. IV. 13. 0 5 
(19) Elian. V. H. VII. 15. Periz. ad h. 1. 
Plutarch. De Muſic. p. 1140. B. Athen. 
XIV. p. 626. B. 
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CHAP 
Of PauT 10a 


J. AINTING was ſometimes a part 

of (1) Grecian education. This 

art was termed Peapny, from the verb Tpa- 

eu, which, amongſt its other meanings, 
ſignifies, to paint, (2) pingere. Painting 
was likewiſe called—(3) Zuyexqe. 

II. The art was ſo imperfect in its ori- 
rigin, that the firſt painters were obliged 
to write at the bottom of their pictures the 

names of the objects which they had at- 
tempted to (4) repreſent. 

III. (5) One colour was only uſed at 
firſt; at length they uſed (6) 5 and af- 
terwards, (7) many. 

TV. The Greeks, it is probable, learned 
this art of the (8) Egyptians. 

V. The inſtruments and materials uſed 

in painting were—(g) Oui and KaauCas 
— The. caſel—IIvazss and Haan The 
hs dro ba enn 
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canvas—( 11) Amzlo—little boxes in which 
the painters kept their colours — K. 
Xpwpara—Oapparc—Arly—-The wax—the 
unprepared colours, — the prepared colours 
—(12) the flowers—Teapy, and Treypa- 
@45—(13) the ſtyle,—and the pencil. 
Vl. The outlines (or the ſketch) were 
called, Taro rumd == YToypuPy Exicæ — and, 
(14) Exiaypapie. The finiſhed picture was 
termed—(15) Ex. | 

VII. Painting was, from its origin, 
claſſed with the (16) liberal arts; and grew 
ſo much into eſteem, that it became at 
length an eſſential accompliſhment of a 
polite (17) gentleman. 


_— 
— 


NOTES, to CHAP. x. 


(i) Ariſtor. Pol. VIII. z. 

(2) This is proved by Xenophon's definition 
of painting. Memorab. III. 10. § 1. See Eu- 
Rath. ad U. T. p. 31. J. 39. 

(3) Plutarch. De Audiend. Poet. p. 15 F. 
| (4) Ariſtot. 
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(4) Ariſtot. Topic. VI. 2. lian. V. H. VIII. 
8. and X. 10. | 

(5) Pliny—e. XXXV. 3. terms painting in 
that rude ſtate Monochromaton—which Quin- 
tilian tranſlates—Colot ſimplex. XII. 10. $ 3. 

(é) Philoſtrat. Apollon. II. 22. P. 75˙ Cic. 
Brut. c. XVII. n. 70. 

(7) Hidor. Hiſpal.— Orig. arg 17: enume- 
rates them to ten. 

(8) Pliny, XXXV. 3.—0f the firſt painters. 
Athenag. Aren. P. 1a. | 

(9).Pollux, VII. 28. S. 129. 
(i) Pollux. Ibid. S. 128. 

(11) Cicero ad Attic. I. 14. 

(12) Pollux, VII. 28. Segm. 128. 

(13) Pollux, I. ce. 279 71 

(14) Pollux, VII. 28. Segm. 127, and 126. 

(15) Pollux. ibid. Segm. 127. lian. V. 
H. XIV. * and 47. 

(16) Galen in Exhortat. ad Artes, cited by 
Voſſius, de Artibus Popularibus, c.V.F1.p 
61. See Barth. ad Erhard. ad Petron. c. 2. 


(17) Pliny. L. XXXV. 20. 


B b CHAP. 
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— 


MA.. X. 
| Of the Foop of the ANcienT GREEKs. 


> - HE principal and moſt neceſſary 
food, with the ancient Greeks, 

as with us, was bread, which was named, 
(1) Acres. Hence this word comprehends 
(2) meat and drink. By Homer and other 
authors, bread is likewiſe, metonymically 
termed, (4) Eo;., 

IT. Bread was generally. . in a 
wicker-baſket, called, (5) Kaveor, xavouy. 

III. Their loaves were baked either un- 
der the aſhes, and then they were termed, 
(6) Emodtras. agror—(7) Eyuguiar—or in an 
oven, Kp/Cavu and then they were called, 
(8) Keen. 
IV. The Greeks had another kind of 
bread, named Maga, which was made with 
a coarſer flour, with ſalt and water; to 
which ingredients ſome added (9) oil. 


| V; Barley- 
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V. Barley-meal was alſo much uſed by 
them ;—in Greek it was Angrroy—Tn Latin - 
io) Polenta, | | 

VI. The guy was a compoſition: of rice, 
cheeſe, eggs, and honey. It was wrapped 
in fig-leaves — whence it took its (11) 
name. MO, 

VII. The MurTwro was made with 
cheeſe, garlick, and eggs, (12) beaten and 
mixed together. 

VIII. The poor people made their bread 
hollow, in form oſ a plate; and into the 
hollow they poured a ſauce. This ſort of 
bread was called, (13) M whence 
comes the verb (14) Munde. The 
poor Athenians lived likewiſe on garlick 


and (15) onions. 
IX. The Greeks had many ſorts of 4 


—(16) mura, -)) Enoapoig—(18) A- 
purog—(1 9) Irpiz—(20) MenTToura=—(21) 
Owoyr]a, &c. 

X. Hitherto we have ſpoken of bread, 
and the other aliments which the earth 


B b 2 ſupplied. 
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ſupplied. ' But let not the reader therefore 
conclude that the Greeks diſliked animal 
food. — They ate fleſh commonly (22) 
roaſted, ſeldom boiled; eſpecially in the 
(23) heroical times of Greece. 

XI. At Lacedzmon the young W 
ate animal- food. A black ſoup, termed 


(24) Mexag Lupo ſupported the men and 
the old people. 

XII. The 'poor ate likewiſe (25) 71 
hoppers, and the (26) extremities of leaves. 
XIII. The (27) Greeks were likewiſe 
great lovers of fiſh; a food which, how- 
ever, we do not find on the tables of Ho- 
mer's (28) heroes. 

XIV. They were fond of eels dreſſed 
with beet-root—This diſh they called— 
(29) Eyyents EVTETUTA&Y peu. 

XV. They liked falt-fiſh, of which "R 
joll, and the belly were their ( 30) . 
parts. 

XVI. They likewiſe ate ſweet- meats, 
fruits, almonds, nuts, figs, peaches, &c. in 
7 Greek 
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Greek (31) Tewwra— (32) Teæynucra— 
(3 3) ET:T0gTITpaTa—( 34) Tlepuary. They 
made the (35) deſſert. 

XVII. Salt, "Anas, was uſed in almoſt 


(36) every kind of food, 


— 1 


— —_ 
—__c 


NOTES to CHAP. XI. 


_ (1) Euripides, cited by Athenæus, IV. 1 5. 
p. 158. E. tells us that this food is neceſſary. 
On the inventor of bread, ſee Pauſan. Arcad. 
IV. p. 604. and Athen. III. 26. pag. 109. A. 

(2) Matth. xv. 2. 

(3) Hom. N. E. v. 341. ©. v. 507. 

(4) Heſiod. Eye. v. 146. 604. 

(5) Hom. Od. A. v. 147. Theocrit. Hercu- 
liſc. Idyll. XXIV. 135. Virg. Aneid. I. 705. 

(6) Athen. III. 27. P. 111. E. 

() Athen. III. 25. p. 110. A. and B. Suidas, 
and Heſychius at this word. The FN 
1 Reg. xix. 6. Geneſ. xviii. 6. &c. 

(8) Athen. III. 26. p. 109. F. and p.) 110. 
C. He calls this kind of bread likewiſe Ixurng, 
p. 109. C. See Lucian. Lexiph. p. 823. Le 
Clerc ad Geneſ. xvili. 6. 

(9) Heſych. at the word Maga. Schol, Ari- 
ſtoph. ad Pac. v. 1. Athen. XIV. p. 663. A. 

2 b 3 (ic) See 
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(10) See Euſtath, ad B. A. p. 815. L 1. and 
Suidas, at the word, AxÞira. Polenta, torre- 
facti hordei farina z vel perfuſum aqui hordeum, 
primo ſiccatum, deinde frictum, deinde molis 
fraftum.—Plin. VIII. 7. The portico at Athens 
where this meal was fold, is called by Heſych, 
Ax@ttov coa— and roa aA Pre r by A riſtoph. 
Eccleſiaz. 68 2. | 


(11) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equir. v. 1100. et 
ad Ran. v. 134, gives a different 428 of 


this food. 

(12) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 173. It 
had many more ingredients, according to the 
Schol. ad Equit. 768. See Scaliger in Moret. 
P. 157 
(13) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 627. Some 
write it Misvan. See Spanh. ad h. 1. and Hem- 
ſterhuis. 

(14) Ariſtoph. I. c. and Equit. 824. 

(15) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 819. and ad 
Equit. v. 597. 5 e 

(16) Ariſtoph. Equir. v. 277. and Schol. 

(17) Ariſtoph. Theſm. v. 5177. 

(18) Ariſtoph. Pac. v. 1794. 

(19) Ariſtoph. Acharn. v. 1091. 

(20) Ariſtoph. Nub. 507. Lucian, Lexiphan. 
p. 826. Pollux, VI. 11. Segm. 76, : 

(21) Ariſtoph. Plut. v. 1122. | 

_ yg _ - (22) Athen. 


/ 
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(22) Athen. I. 10. p. 12. BZ. 

(23) Servius, ad Eneid. I. 710. alſerts that 
the uſe of boiled meat was unknown in the he- 
roic times. But Athen. I. 19. P- 23. E. differs 
from him; and he is ſupported by the autho- 
rity of Homer, 

(24) Plutarch. Inſtitut, Lacon. p. 3 F. 
Pollux, VI. 9. Segm. 57. Cic. Tuſc. V. 34. 

(25) Ariſtoph. Acharn, v. 1115. Bochhart. 
Hierozoic. P. II. L. IV. c. 7. Lambert Bol. 
In Matth. c. iii. 4. Wolf. in Curis Philol. ad 
Matth. h. I. 

(26) Zlian, V. H. XIII. 26. Ovid. Faſt. IV. 


393. 
(27) Ariſtoph. ad Ran. v. 1100. Athen. VIII. 


14. p. 358. E. 

(28) Plato de Rep. III. T. II. Opp. p. 404. 
B. Fiſh, however, was eaten in the heroic 
times. Athen. I. 8. p. 13. A. Plutarch. Sym- 
poſ. VIII. Quzſt, 8. p. 73. C. 

(29) Ariſtoph. Acharn. v. 894. and Pac. v. 
1014. Athen. VII. 13. p. 300. B. 

(30) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Acharn. v. 966. 
Athen. III. 33. p. 119. F. Ariſtoph. Equit. 
v. 1244. Caſaub. ad Theophr. Charact. Eth: 
c. VI. p. 209. 

(31) Zhan. V. H. I. 31. 

(32) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. v. 190. 
3 94 (33) A- 
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(33) Athen. XIV. 10. p. 640. A. 

(34) Athen. XIV. 12. p. 642. A. 

( 35) In Greek — Area. rearigal. 
XIV. 10. p. 639. B. II. 13. p. 53. C. 

(36) Hom, 1. I. v. 214. Plotarch, 
VI. pag. 556 A. 


Athen. 


Sywpol. 
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CHAP. NC 


Of the Liquors of the Gre xxs, 


I. (1) ATER was the only bever- 
age of the Greeks in the 

early times. 3 

II. Afterwards they (2) mixed their wa- 
ter with wine. "Ra 

III. Wine became the drink, not only 
of the men, but likewiſe of the women and 
(3) girls. This was contrary to the prac- 
tice of the (4) Romans. 
IV. They kept their wine in earthen 
veſſels — (5) Kegapois ;z—0r in bottles, (6) 


ATKI. | 
V. Old wine was moſt (7) liked. 


VI. The moſt famous wines were— 
Tlgopureiog — Ocoug —Atobiog — Xivg Kg 
xwoc, (8) Podiog—and—(g) Maptwrys. 

VII. It was cuſtomary to mix wine with 


water; in Greek, (10) Kepaonabas, — 
whence 
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whence came the word, (11) Karre. 
They uſed to (12) crown the KoaTypes. 

VIII. But ſuch were at length the luxu- 
rious refinements among the Greeks, that 
they mixed their wine with (13) perfumes. 

- IX. They poured their wine from the 
crateres into cups, of which there were 
many (14) ſorts. 

X. It appears that the very ancient 
Greeks drank from horns of (15) oxen. 
XI. Afterwards they uſed cups of (16) 
earth, of (17) wood, of (18) glaſs, of (19) 
braſs, of (20) gold, and of (21) filver. 
Theſe are their principal names — an 
Tlormpior K Aer. KV eο Af. 
KUTEAAoy Txupog — KupCroy — Kiooubior — 
DF agnp—Kobuv—Amuw; and Atewma;—Onyor- 
Aziog—( 22) Bexar, &c. Some of theſe 
eups took their names from their form; 
and others from the matter of which 'they 
were made. 

XII. The drunkard, with the (23) 
Greeks, was infamous. Yet there were 

privileged 


privileged days, © on which they drank from 
large * and (24) freely. 


1 


— 


NOTES to CHAP. XII. 


(1) Hom. B. B. v. 825. Catal. Nav. v. 332. 

Pind. Olymp. Od. VI. Str. E. v. 2. Athen. II. 
4+ P. 41. A. 

(2) Hom. U. I. v. 702. T. v. 161. 

(3) Hom. Od. Z. v. 77. 

. (4) Elian. V. H. II. 38. Henel. Otium U- 
ratifavienſe, XXVI. p. 208. 

. (5) Hom. 1a. I. v. 465 Euſtath. 4 Ia. E. v. 
| 387. p. 425. I. 16. Pollux, VII. 33. Segm. 161. 
(6) Hom. 1a. T. v. 247. Od. Z. v. 78. and 08. 
B. v. 343. he mentions caſks. 

(7) Hom. O98. B. v. 340. T. v. 391. Pind. 
Olymp. Od. IX. Antiſtr. B. v. 155 16. Athen. 
I. 19. p. 26. A. 

(8) See, on all theſe wines, lian. V. H. 
XII. 31. and the notes of Periz. Lennep. ad Co- 
luth. p. 10. 

(9) Hom. 09. I. v. 194. Athen. I. 20. p. 26. 
A. Pliny, XIV. 4. | 

(10) Hom. 08, A. v. 110. 

(11) Athen. V. 4. pag. 192. F. Euſtath. ad 


II, B. P. 177. J. 47 | 
| (12) Hom 
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(12) Hom. H. A. v. 470. Od. A. v. 149. Virg. 
Aneid. I. v. 724. Athen. I. 11. p. 19. D. 

(1j) Elian. XII. 31. 

(14) Hom. 09. I. v. 9. 

(15) Athen. XI. c. 7. p. 476. A. Evftath, 
ad Ia. N. p. 883. J. 6. 

(16) Athen. XI. c. 3. p. 464. A. 
(17) Athen. XI. c. 6. p. 470. F. and p. 477. 
A. 

(18) Ariſtoph. Acharn. v. 73. 
(19) Pol'ux, X. c. 26. Segm. 122. 

(20) Athen. XI. c. 3. p. 463. E. 

(21) Athen. ibid. pag. 465. D. 

(22) All theſe ſorts of cups are deſcribed by 
Athenæus -L. XI. from page 467. to page 503: 
See Pollux, VI. 16. Segm. 95. 

(23) Athen. X. c. 6 p. 427. By a law af 
Pittacus, he who committed a crime when he 
was drunk, was more ſeverely puniſhed than he 
who committed the fame crime ſober. Ariſtot. 
Rqhetor. II. 25. See Diog. Laerr. I. 57. Attic 

Laws, de Conviv. L. VIII. Tit. XI. Plutarch. 
adv. Stoicos, p. 1067. D. . 

(24) Hom. B. I. v. 202. Cic. In Verr. L. 1. 
Act. 2. c. XXVI. Alexis cited by Athen. X. 


8. p. 431. C. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XIII. 


Of MEar-TiMes, and the different 
Kinds of FEASTSs. 


J. HE Greeks made three meals a- 
| day—the times were, Morning, 
Noon, and Evening. The Morning-meal 
was called, (1) Apigov, cαο r, or Axpa- 
rich, and (2) Aizrygiopo; : that at Noon, 
(3) Ae — and that in the Evening .— 
(4) Av. 

II. The terms were afterwards changed, 
Breakfaſt was called Apiror—Dinner—Aop> 
Toy, and Supper, (5) Aen. 

III. Dinner was a ſhort and plain meal. 
— Supper was longer and more (6) ele- 
gant. 

IV. The Greeks had three ſolemn feaſt 
—Epavecs, Papo;—(7) EiAgamivn. | 

V. Epayes, was a club —a meeting at 
which every one bore an equal ſhare of the 
(8) expence. | 


* \ 4 


VI. 
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VI. Tapo—a (9) Marriage-Feaſt. 
VII. Eau, was a magnificent enter- 
tainment on ſome other important (10) oc- 


caſion. 


_—_—. 


NOTES to. CHAP. XII. 


(1) Athen. I. 9. p. 11. C. Hom. Og. I. v. 2. 
Periz, ad lian. IX. 19. 
(2) Athen. I. c. 

(3) Athen. l. c. Hom. B. B. v. 381. and 


Schol. 
(4) Hom. 09. B. v. 20, 
(5) Athen. I. c. Euſtath. ad 09. B. p- 76. . 
. and ad Od. I. p. 589. I. 42. | 

(6) Plot. Sympoſ. VIII. Qu. 6. p. 726. C. 

(7) Hom. Od. A: v. 414. in one line mentions 
theſe three feaſts. 

(8) Schol. ad 03. A. v. 126. Plaut us, Cur- 
cul. IV. 1. 13. Athen. VIII. 16. p. 362. E. 
(9) Pollux, III. 3. Segm. 44. The word is 
taken in this ſenſe in Matth. xxii. 2. : 

(10) Schol. Hom. ad 08. A. 226, Athen. 
vil. 16. p. 362. Euſtath. ad Hom. Od. A. 


p. 50. J. 12. 
CHAP. 


OF GREECE. 


CHAP. YT 


Of the CRREMONIES, and other PARTI- 
CULARS relative to ENTER TAINMENTS. * 


Fi 


I. HE Greeks, in the ancient times, 

were (1) ſeated at table, Afﬀter- 
wards, in the progreſs of luxury, they lay 
on (2) couches. 

IT. The couches, termed, (3) Ku, 
among the rich, had (4) ivory feet z co- 
yers, called (5) Trpahara, and cuſhions— 
(6) NeocnepD. | 

III. The tables, Tearia,, in the. carly 
times were (7) ſquare. 

IV. There were commonly three per- 
ſons on each couch. The firſt was at the 
bolſter of the couch. The ſecond leaned 
backwards on the belly of the firſt, a 
cuſhion being put between them. (8) The 
third reclined on the ſecond in the ſame 
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manner. 
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V. The place at the head of the couch, 
i. e. the firſt place, was the moſt honour- 
able one among the (9) Greeks. 
VI. The number of gueſts varied in the 
different ages of Greece. At firſt, they 
were only (10) three, or five. Afterwards 
they increaſed to (11) nine, and even more. 

VI. When the gueſts were placed, an 
equal portion was diſtributed to each of 
them. Hence the feaſt was called, (12) 
Ads, and be who carved and diſtributed 
the meat—(1 3) AziToog, and (14) AgTUUnY, 
Yet this equality of diſtribution was not 
always obſerved at (15) entertainments. 
VIII. (16) Drink was likewiſe, in ge- 
neral, equally diſtributed as well as meat. 

IX. The wine was ſerved by youths who 
ſtood waiting, and were called=(17) Kovęa, 
(1 8) Kypurec—(1 9) Auxzovu—(20) Ono, 
and by the inhabitants of the coaſts of 
the Helleſpont—(21) Emeyyuras. 

X. In the heroic times thoſe youths 
were not ſlaves, but (22) of good families; 
2 23 „1 ſometimes 
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ina of the moſt noble, and (23 ) di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 

XI. Three rounds were drank at table 
in honour of the Gods. The firſt was 
drank in honour of Jupiter; the ſecond in 
honour of the heroes, or demi-gods; and 
the third in honour of Jupiter Servator. 
This laſt round was likewiſe called (24) , 
TeAtog, _ 

XII. At the end of the banquet, when 
the table was removed, they drank to the 
(25) Good Genius, by which appellation 
they meant Bacchus, the (26) inventor of - 
wine. | 

XIII. To the pleaſures of the table they 
added (27) finging, and dancing. 

XIV. —When the convivial enjoyments 
were over, each perſon went home — to re- 
tire from the entertainment, was expreſſed 
in Greek by, — Tech- en damen, ara 
ex (28) EvuToouov. 


Ce NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. XIV. 


(1) Hom. D. k. v. 578. Q. v. 315. Athen. 
I. 10. p. 11. F. 

(22) Athen. I. 14. p. 17. F. and 18. B. Caſaub. 
ad Annal. Baron. XVI. 22. p. 432. Lipſ. Lect. 
Antiq. HI. p. 94. 

(3) Poll. TL. 2. Segm. 9. lian. V. H. 
XII. 31. 

(4) Athen. II. 9. pag. 48. B. Elian. V. H. 
MD 

(5) Athen. I. c. 

(6) Idem ex Phrynico, IL. 8. p. 47. F. 
(or, oblong ; not- round, according to Eu- 
ſtathius, ad 09. A. v. 138. p. 34. I. 33. 

(8) As the manner of reclining thus at table 
vas common to the Greeks, the Hebrews, and 
the Romans, the reader may conſult Mercurial's 
Prints, de Arte Gymn. I. T1. and the commen- 
tators on John xiii. 23.—Thoſe on Horace, Sat. 
I. 4. v. 86.—and on Virgil, Eneid. I. 702. It 
was counted mean to have more than three, or 
four gueſts on one couch. Cic. in Piſon. 27. 
Alſtorph. de Lect. p. 109, 116. and the authors 
quoted by Zornius. Biblioth. Antiq. Exeget. 
P. 536. 

(9) Plutarch. Sympoſ. I. 3. p. 619. B. Al- 
Morph, I. c. p. 117. 

3 


(10) A- 
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(to) Athen. I. 4. p. 4. E. | 
(11) Athen. XV. 3. p. 67 U. A. But whe- 
ther the number of gueſts was ever fixed, is to 
be queſtioned. We have the following convi- 
vial rule in Varro The number of gueſts ſhould 
not be leſs than that of the Graces, nor greater 
than that of the Muſes. 

(12) Athen. I. 10. p. 12. C. 

(13) Hom. 08. A. v. 244. G. v. 57+ 

(14) This word ſignifies ſometimes in Homer, 
a gueſt, But Od. A. v. 621, it means the maſter 
of the feaſt. See Euſtath. ad h. 1. P- 190. 1. 26. 
and Euſtath. ad Od. X. v. 12. p. 771. d. 6. Plu- 


tarch. Sympoſ. II. 10. p. 644. gives the name 


Argos to the carvers, and to the maſter of the 
(15) This Athenæus proves by paſſages from 
Homer — he cites the diſtinction payed to Dio- 
mede, to whom greater ſhares were gigen than 
to the other gueſts. 

(16) Athen. V. 4. 192. F. 

(17) Hom. Od. A. v. 149. 

(18) Hom, 09. A. v. 142. | 

(19) Jo. ii. 5. Elſner, ad Luc, xvi. 8, 

(20) Hom, H. B. v. 128. 

(21) Athen. X. 7. p. 425. C. 

(22) Athen. V. 4. p. 192. B. C. 

(23) The ſon of Menelaus, for inſtance, is a 
cup · bearer in Homer; Od. O. v. 141. 


Cc 8 (25) Schol, 


1 
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(24) Schol. Pindar, ad Iſthm. Od. VI. Pol- 
lux, VI. 16. Segm. 100. Athen. XV. g. p. 
675. B. II. I. p. 36. C. Suidas, : at the words 
Kerk, and Ayalov datnebeg. N 

(25) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Equit. v. 95. Elian; 
v. H. I. 20. Athen. XV. 13, 14. p. 692. F. 
and 693. Kufter * Suid. at _ word SN 
dane 

(26) Athen. XV. 5. p. 675. B. See J. Jen- 
fius, in Epiſt. ad J. G. Grævium; and the we 
ous of Lucian, p. 399, 

(27) Hom. Od. A. v. 152. Athen, 1. 12. p. 
14. A. See, on the convivial ſongs, named 
Scolia, Schol. G rr . Ran. v. 1 377 and Veſp. 
V. 1217. 

(28) Elian. V. H. Iv. 23. Lamb. Bos, ad 
Philipp. I. 23. Athenzus ſays,—Tov cure 
crow. V. 4. p. 192. and a little after. Aroh- 
dai, and Are Tw dur aaUufv. T. 13. p- 16. 
B. eh, VI. 20. * 112. 


CHAP. 


OF GREECE 0 
pos 5 18 25 24897 1 
0 H A P. XV. 
Of the Dress of the Gnrrks; of cheit 
manner of covering and adorning the 


b 


Hear 


J. H E ancient Greeks, like the @) 


Egyptians, went with their (2) 


heads bare. But we read, that in the later 


times they wore a kind of hats, called in 


Greek, (3) Hd, (4) IIa, or (5) Nada. 

II. But the women always had their 
heads covered. The ornaments which 
they wore on their heads are expreſſed by 
the following terms (6) Kahr rpa, (7) 
Apt, (8) Kpnleuror, (9). Kenpupancs, (ie) 
Mere, (11) Oriobooperdovy. 

III. Some of the Athenians wore in 
their hair graſhoppers of gold, (12) Ter- 


71ya, emblems that they were Autoch- - 


thones,. i. e. deſcendants from the firſt in- 
habitants of (13) Attica. 


Cc} IV. Wo- 
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IV. Women of rank and magnificence 
raiſed their head-dreſs with fillets, termed 


(14) Eregary vip. 
V. They wore pendants at their ears, 


called, (1 5 Fena ra, (16) Eva, ( 17) Eu- 


& Eg. 
VI. They likewiſe wore necklaces, in 


+ ww « 


Greek (18) Ogpuor. | 


—_— * * 
2 


yo * 
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vors to CHAP. XV. 


(a) Herodot UI. pag. 187. A. 

(2) Lucian de Gymnaſ. p. 

(3) Heſiod. Epy. v. 546. e VII. 33. 
Segm. 171. Grævius ad Heſiod. Eye. v. 542. 

(4) Athen. XV. 13. p. 692. C | 

(5) Ariſtoph. Acharn. v. 158. | 

(6) Hom. Od. E. v. 232. and, ad h. I. Eu- 
ſtath. p. 217. 1. 38. ſays it was the ſame with 
K pndrgavor. F 

G5) A fillet which went round the women's 
hair. Hom, 1x. X. v. 468. Grzvius. ad He- 
ſiod. Theagon. 916. v. 118. Lenpep, d Co- 
luth. p. 6. 


(080 A 
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(8) A ſort of veil which came down upon the 
ſhoulders, Euſtath, ad IA. Z. p. 964. I. 39. 
Hom. I. X. v. 470. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 6. 

(9) A net which incloſed the women's hair. 
Ariſtoph. Theſmoph. . 145, Eyſtath. ad B. 
X. p. 1386. J. 32. 

(10) Fillets with . which the women of bar- 
barous countries bound their hair. Ariſtoph. 
Theſm. v. 264. Euſtath. ad U. IT. 108g. I. 13. 
and Od. k. pag. 398. J. 8. Grev. ad Heſiod. 
Theog. p. 916. | 

. (11) A particular kind of net with which the 
women's heads were adorned, Euſtath. in Dio- 
nyſ. Periez. 7. See, likewiſe, Pollux, V . 16. 
Segm. 96. | 

(12) Thucyd. I. 6. and Waſl. ad h. 1 Len- 
nep. ad Coluth. p. 55: 

(33) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Nub. v. 980. Sca- 
liger in Virg. Ci. p. 55. Perizon. ad Zhan, 
V. H. IV. 22. 

(14) lian. V. H. I. 18. Hadr. Jun. de 
Compi c. VII. p. 849. | 

(15) Hom. H. Z. v. 182. and Od. Z. 6. v. 
296. See Euſtath. * IA. p. 964. J. 26. 

(16) ZMlian. V. H. I. 18. 

(17) Hom. B. T. v. 401. H. in Ven. * Ee. 
Kath. ad Od. A. p. 24. 1. 449. 

(18) Hom. B. S. v. 401. Euſtath. ad II. r. 
p. 1204. 1. 18. Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtr. v. 409. 
8 CHAP. 
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| 0 H A p. XVI. 
Fel; the GRECIAN Croarns. 


1. HE general word, Dreſs, was ex- 
| preſſed in Greek by, (1) Eobyc, 
(2) Eobyue, (3) Eodngi—The poetical word 
was (4) Eu The under-habit. both af 
men and women, was (5) X:Twv, (6) Xr 
| egbogadiog—Tunica refta—a floating robe. 
The verb (7) Eodvec bai refers to the under- 
habit. 

II. Rich and expenſive women wore 
buckles along thoſe parts of the tunic 
which reached from the ſhoulders to the 
hands, inſtead of having them ſewed. 
Thoſe buekles [(8) IInpora—(g) Tupraes] 
were of filver, or (10) gold. 

III. There was likewiſe another robe, 
called, (11) EmxuxAcy Nr,. 

IV. Tear, or (12) Oageg, in Latin, 
Pallium, was the exterior robe of the men 

among 
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among the (13) Greeks, as the toga was 
among the Romans. The verbs relating 
to this garment are (14) Ilsg:CanMcobas, 
(15) Avabannrcobar, We likewiſe frequently 
meet with—(16) AvzCaxazoba: iparuv- ir 
cxurrrpa, and Em: dia; from the two verbs 
come the ſubſtantives — (17) AvD 
and (18) * — 6 N 
V. Mana was a thick le robe, 
(19) worn in cold weather —in Latin, (20) 
Læna; it was (21) ſingle, and (22) double. 
VI. (23) Oasen, and Oaονννεe-in La- 
tin, Pænula, a robe almoſt round, (24) 
without ſleeves, worn uppermoſt to keep 
off (2 5) inclemencies of weather. 
VII. Anooc, Pl AS garment wry 
by both ſexes. 
VIII. (27) Epegec. Lacema—a kind of 
great coat of (28) goat-ſkin, which was 
likewiſe called—(29) Mardbag, and Bygprov. 
IX. Tesa, or Te:Cwo, the cloak of (30) 
philoſophers and poor people, of a (31) 
light tuff; of this ſtuff in the early times 
_” the 
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the (32) robes hay the n were 


' made. 


. e ſhone danke: which the 
women wore over their (33) ſhoulders, | 
by women—( 35) Zusger— their girdle. 

XII. Er0ay—a long robe which came 
down to the (36) heels. 

"XII. Karasu flave's habit, border- 
ed at the bottom with (37) ſheep-fkin, 

XIV. EC — was another habit of 
ſlaves; it had but one (38) fleeve, and 
ſerved them for tunic and (39) cloak. 
This dreſs, however, the citizens likewiſe 
ſometimes-(40) wore. 

XV. (41) Barz, (42) O- habit a 
ſkin, which the (43) ſhepherds wore. 

XVI. EqnopCupa—a cloak of (44) ſhep- 
herds, (45) girls, and (46) ſlaves. 
XVII. AHA a military habit, worn 
under the tunic, the (47) cuiraſs, &c. 
XVIII. (48) Xaav;—a fine robe—Kpoxw- 
reg, and Kpoxcwriov—crocota, and crocotula 


—(49) 
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' w=(49) a ſaffron- coloured robe (50) Tuu- 
pergiz—a robe which came down to the 
heels—( 5 1) Gepisgor, or, einspa—a ſum- 
mer- habit. 
NIX. —— vere: of bandhewbief 
which women N n Ber (52) 
neck. i N | 
„ { 23) 3 Yours. bracelet—It was 
likewiſe ; an ornament. for the hands—only 
worn by w women, 


© tt 
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2 T ES to CH AP. XVI. 


(x) Ælian. V. H. VII. 8. 

(2) lian. V. H. I. 2. 

(3) Pollux, X. 12. Segm. 51. 
(% Heſiod. Scut. v. 159. Hom. 09. B. v. 3. 
(8) Hom. 14. B. v. 262. Od. T. v. 232. Athen. 
XIII. 6. p. 390. Herodot. I. p. 4. D. Ovid. 
Amor. HI. 14, 21. 

(6) Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtr. 45. and Not. ad Pol- 
luc. VII. 13. Segm. 48. 

(5) Elian. V. H. I. 16. 
(8) Hom. 09. T. v. 256. 


(9) Hom, B. Z. v. 401. 6 
5 | (to) - 
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| p. 83. 1. 36, See Biſerus, and Ariftoph. Thek- 
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(ro) Mlian: V. H. I. 18. ; 
(11) We know not whether it was an rer 


% 
. 


or an under robe. In Ariſtoph. Theſmoph. v. 


260. Euripides puts on the Kgowwrev; and, verſe 
268. the Eyxuxa, But Pauſanias, cited by Eu- 
ſtathius, D Z. p. 964. I. ci thinks the Enkuclon 
an under- habit. See Perizon. ad lian. V. H. 
VII. 9. Pollux, VII. 13. Segm. 53. and 36. 
(12) Hom. B. B. v. 43. Euſtath. ad Od. B. 
moph. v. 897. Lennep: ad Coluth?'p. 178. W 
(13) Hom. I. B. v. 43. v0 20% 
(14) Hom. ibid. lian. V. H. I. 16. | 
(15) Suidas, at the word Avatanan, Ariſtoph, - 
"I V. * 2 Periz. ad er VII. 8. 


r 


Athen. I. 18. p. 33. 22 
(17) Lucian has likewiſe the word, . | 


Hermot. pag. 317. dee N ad, Ala. 
v3 998 5 


* (18) Suidas, at this THE ngo, ang f- 
iE H, have the ſame fignification, See : Schol . 
Theocrit. Idyll. XI. 19. Herodian,' IV.“ 7. 8 'S: 
We likewiſe meet with Ape Keogh: Me: 
morab. I. 2. $5 - 5 

(19) Suidas, at this ward, Hom: Ih. N. of 
224. and od. E. v. 529. and v. 487. Meurſ: ad 
HO V. 635. * 82 5 
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120) Plutarch. in Numa. p. 64. C. 
(21) Hom. N. g. v. 230. 


(22) Hom. 1a. K. v. 134. Od. T. v. 226. pol- 


lux, VII. 15. . Segm. 47. | 
(23) Suidas, at the word Gawoang. Paul, 2 Tien. 


iv. 1g. and Interpr. 
(24) Bartholin. de Pænula, c. IV. p. 9. 
(25) As the Latin word pænula is derived 
from the Greek $a, and as the two words 
ſignify the ſame habit, the reader may conſult 
the Latin antiquaries on this Greek garment, 
See Horace, I. Epiſt. XI. v. 18. Juven. Sat. 
V. v. 79. Quintil. IV. 3. $ 64. Bartholin. I. c. 
c. VI. p. 49. 

(26) Pollux, VII. 13. Segm. 48. Ariſtoph, 
Av: v. 716. and v. 9 16. he has Andegn, 

(27) Pollux, VII. 13. Segm. Phe 

- | (28) Suidas; at the word Ep tr.. 

(29) Artemid. II. 3. and Suidas, I. c. inſtead 


of Bnppaov we find, Bngpoy. 
60) Lucian. Vit. Auct. p. 975 Biſ. Accuſ. 


p. 216. and 233. Athen. IV. 28. p. 161. F. 


Platarch. de Fort. Alex. p. 330. C. Let it was 
not the dreſs of all the philoſophers. Laert. 
VIII. 19. Zlian, III. 19. It was the dreſs of 
he poor. See Ariſtoph. Plut. 714, 843. &c. 

(31) Sehol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. 714. Lucian, 
485 Mort. p. 263. 


dT (1) 1 (32) Schol. 


— —— . RO 
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(32) Schol.. Ariftoph. ad Veſp. 31. lian. 


v. H. V. 5. VII. 13. we find that Epaminon- 


das, and Ageſilaus wore this cloak. 

(33) Athen. XIII. 9. p. 608. B. Pollux, VII. 
Segm. 49. Periz. ad lian. IX. 34. s 

(34) Hom. B. Z. v. 289. Euſtath. ad In. B. 
p. 128. l. 48. We. may conclude that it was an 
exteriour robe from a paſſage of Homer. N. Z. 
v. 442. and from other paſſages, where women 
have the -epithet, *Exxcomeman—The'men like- 
wiſe wore a robe reſembling this. Euſtath. ad 
IN. E. p. 459. 1. 40. See, on the peplus of the 
Goddeſſes—Spanheim. in H. in Pallad. 50. 
pag. 599. and on the peplus of Minerva Sca- 
lig. in Cirin. p. 48. 1 

(35) Hom. Od. Z. v. 38. Euſtath. ad Od. p. 
245. J. 13. 

(36) This is the lola of the Latins. The 
Greek word has a more extenſive ſignification. 
See Perizon, ad lian. III. 24. 

(37) Ariſtoph. Eccleſiaz. v. 719. and Schol. 
ad h. 1. Lſiſtr. V. 1153. g 5 | 

(38) Ariſtoph. Schol, ad Veſp. 442, Suidas, 


at this word. 


(39) Heſych. at this word. 


(49) lian. V. H. IX. 34. and Arten ad 
h. 1. Renoph. Memorab. II. 7. $ 5. 


(ar) Theo- 
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441) Theocrit. Idyll. III. 25: and Schol. ad h. 
. Idyll. V. 15. . Schol. Were at this 
word. 

(42) Ariftoph. Nub. 72. DN Orad. 
* V. Hier aphο,e4dͤ. 

(43) Perizon. ad lian. IX. 3. 

| (44) Longus Paitoral. p. 60. 

(45) The Fragment of Varro's Book=De 
Libens Educandis, p. 166. 

(46) Pollux, IV. 18. Segm. 119, Wolf. in 
Cur. Philol, ad 1 Petr. v. 5. 

(47) Elian. V. H. XIV. 10. Apes 
in Pollux, X. 16. Segm. 62. and the Notes of 
Kuhn. But the uſe of this habit was not con- 
fined to the ſoldiers—It was worn by young 
men and women, as we are informed by 
Pollux in many places. See Ovid, Mer. V. 
51. 

(48) Menander. Fragm. p. 1 36. Heſych. at. 
this word. 

(49) A woman's garment. Ariſtoph. Eccleſ. 
v. 874. A dreſs of Bacchus: Ariſtoph. Ran. 
v. 46. and even of Hercules pining at the feet 
of Omphale. Lucian quomodo ſcrib, fit Hiſt, 
p. 609. 

(50)] Pollux, VII. 13. Segm. 54. See He- 
ſych. at this word. 

(51) Genef, xxiv. 65. and xxxviii. 19. 


(52) 
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(52) See the old epigram in Spanheim. ad 
Callim. 135. Ariſtoph. Theſmoph. 146. A- 
nacreon, Od. 20. Catull. LXV. 65. Martial. 
XIV. 138. WY | 

(33) Pauſanias. Eliac. Prior. 20. p. 429. 
Elian. V. H. II. 14. Suidas, at the word X- 
. Bartholin. de Armillis Veterum, $ 1. 
and 2. 70 2 5 
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Cc HAP. XVI. 


Of the different kinds of SHOES worn 
by the GREPRES. 


"be 3. HE ſhoes of the Greeks were 


called in general—(1) TTrodyue- 
ra, Calceamenta ſoleæ. They were tied 


under the ſoles of the feet with thongs, or 


cords, termed in Greek, (2) Iuavres, To 
put on ſhoes, was expreſſed by the verb, 
2 ( 3) Tode to take them off, by the 
verbs—(4) Ave, and Treue. 

II. Shoes Were called by the poets, ( 5) 


ed. | 
III. AuwCafpa—ſhoes worn both by men 
and (6) women. 
IV. (9) Da duh, (8) Card - were in 


ancient times the ſhoes of (9) heroines, and 


of rich and gay (10) women, 
V. Maura —Shoes worn only in the 


houſe. 


D d | : VI. Kos- h 
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VI. Kovimods;—(11) Shoes reſembling the 
former, (12) low and light, 
VII. (13) Tlep:Cxpide—Shoes of women 
of a genteel claſs, and of ladies of (14) 
diſtinction. 
VIII. (15) Kerri — a fort of ſhoes 
termed in Latin, (16) Crepida. Some au- 
thors think theſe were the (17) ſhoes of 
military people. They were likewiſe . 
ed (18) Aprides. | 
IX. (19) AgCuna, : a large, and very eaſy 
ſhoe. 
X. (20) Tlepomea—Shoes worn by wo- 
men. Thoſe of the courtezans were (21) 
white. | 
XI. (22) Aauwvxa, and (23) Auvxaades, 
Lacedæmonian ſhoes—they were (24) red. 
XII. K agearvar—a coarſe ſort of ſhoes, 
worn by (25) peaſants. | 
XIII. EuCara—Shoes worn by (26) co- 
medians—Socks, | 
XIV. Koboprai—Shoes worn by (27) tra- 
gedians 
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gedians—Buſkins. They were likewiſe 
called (28) Eueadeg. | 


—: . a-h is — 


NOTES to CHAP. XVII. 


(1) Ariſtot, Polit. I. 6. Gel). XIII. 21. 
Balduin. r Antiq. c. XI. 

(2) Marc. i. 7. Luc. iii. 16. and Interpr. 6 
ad h. I. . ad lian. IX. 11. 

(3) Marc. vi. 9. ZElian. V. H. I. 18. A- 
riſtoph. Eccleſ. V. 269. 

(4) Ariſtoph. Theſmoph. 1194. Lyſiſtr. 949. 

(5) Hom. Ia. B. v. 44. Od. Z. v. 23. | 
(6) Pollux, VII. 10. S. go. 

(7) Hom. in H. in Merc. I. v. 79. 

(8) Lucian. Dial. Meret. p. 334. 

(9) Omphale in Lucian wears theſe ſhoes, 
Dial. Deor. p. 208. 

(io) Alian, V. H. I. 18, and ad h. I. Peri. 
20n. Judith. x. 4. 

(11) Ariſtoph. Equit. v. 885. Elian. V. K | 
VI. 11. and Perizon. 

(12) Clem. Alexandr. Pædagog. II 11. p. 
152. 

(13) Ariſtoph. Eecleſ. v. 843. Kuhn. ad 
Polluc. VII. 22. Segm. 86. 


Dd2 (14) Ari- 
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(14) Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtr. v. 45, 48, Pollux, 
VII. 22. Segm. 92. ſays theſe ſhoes were worn 
by female ſervants. See the verſes of Cephiſi- 
dorus quoted by Pollux, VII. 22. Segm. 87. 

(15) Zlian. V. H. IX. 3. Herodian, IV. 8. 


(.16) Gell. XIII. 21. 


(17) Val. Max. IX. 1, 4. extern. 
(18) Pollux, VII. 22. S. 85. 2 
(19) Eurip. Oreſt. v. 140. and Herc. Fur. 


v. 1304. Pollux, VII. 22. Segm. 86. is of a 


different opinion, which Bos follows. We find 


another conjecture in the Schol. of Eurip. ad 


Oreſt. I. c. See Voſſ. ad Catull. p. 327. and 
290. 
(20) Atiſtoph. Nub. v. 15. and Schol. 
(21) This remark of Bos is grounded on a 


paſſage of Pollux, VII. 22. Segm. 92. But 


ſome criticks explain that paſſage differently 
from our author. Theſe ſhoes, they think, 
were worn by women of low ſtation, but not 
by courtezans. See Briſl, de * Perf. II. 
P- 253 
(22) Ariſtoph. Veſp. v. 1153. and Schol. 
(23) Heſych. at theſe words. 
(24) Pollux, VII. 22. S. 88. 
(25) Xenoph. Exped. IV. p. 259. l. 30. Voſſ. 
ad Catull. p. 327. See Heſych. and Schol. Lu- 
cian. ad Philopſeud. p· 35+. 
(6) Pollux, VII. 22. 8. 91. 


(27) Ter- 
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* (27) Tertull. de Spectac. XIII. This word 
is latinized by the Roman writers, Cothurnus. 
Virg. Ect. VIII. x0. Propert. II. 25, 41. 
Quintil. X. 1. § 68. EF 
(28) Shoes for men, according to the Scho- 
liaſt of Ariſtoph. ad Eccleſ. 475. See Span- 
heim. ad Ariſt. Plut. v. 759. 


Dd3 ... CHAP; 
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CHA P. xm. 


Of Funxkals; of the CrRTMOxIES per- 
formed to dying PERSONS, 


„„ #*©# 


I. HEY cut off a lock of the Fen 

perſon's hair, which they conſe- 
crated- to the infernal Gods—By this act 
they devoted him to (1) death. 

II. They put up prayers to (2) Mer- 
cury, who, in their theology, was the con- 
ductor of fouls to the lower (3) regions, 
| Theſe prayers were termed—(4) EZTygio 
cut. 

III. The relations of the dying man 
ſtood round his bed, took their laſt (5) 
farewell of him, (6) embraced him, (7) 
heard his laſt words, and inhaled his de- 
parting (8) breath. | 

IV. When he 0 they beat the 
air with violence, to prevent the evil genii 
from taking his ſoul to hell, and to drive 
* them (9) away ＋ 


v. To 
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V. To die was, literally, Onnen, and 
Amo0vnozay—but to avoid the gloomy ideas 
which theſe words conveyed, they uſed 
gentler terms— (10) ATtgxtoVa— (1 1) Oe 
Xeobar—(12) Eudecy—(1 3) Kojuaobe—(14) 
BeCuwneva—(15) Hagen Ti, &c,—Diſcedere 
—abire—dormire—lſopiri —vixifſe— pati 
quiddam, &c. 


—__ 


NOTES to CHAP. XVII. 


(1) Evrip. Alceſt. v. 75. Virgil. Zneid. IV. 


698. Horace, I. 28, 20. Mart. III. 43. See 
Ruzus, ad Virg. 1. c. and Dacier, ad Horat. 1. 
c. Canterus, in Nov. Le&. IV. 20. 

(2) Valer. Max. II. 6. extern. 8. 

(3) Hom. 09. Q. v. 1. Virgil. Zneid. IV. 
242. Horace, I. Od. 10. v. 17. and Od. 24. 
v. 18. 

(4) Etymol. Auctor. 

(5) Euripid. Heractid. v. 600, 

(6) Euripid. Alceſtid. v. 403. 

(7) Homer, Ia, Q. v. 743. 

(8) This laſt cuſtom, Cicero informs us, was 
practiſed by the Sicilians; Verr. v. 45. Thus 

D d 4 did 
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did Virgil's Anna, the ſiſter of Dido. Æneid. 
IV. v. 685. See Conſolat. ad Liviam Auguſt, 
v. 97. and 158. | 
(9) We find traces of this ſuperſticion i in the 
» Schol. of Theocr. ad Idyll. II. v. 36. See Mac- 
rob. Saturn. v. 19. Virgil. Eneid. VI. 540. 
Dacier, Horat. I. 24, 25. 


(ic) Heliodor. Æthiop. VIII. pag. n 
Elian. V. H. II. 23. See Elſner. ad Matth. 


c. xxvi. 24. 
(11) Euſtath. ad 1a. A. p. go. I. 2. Eurip. 
Alceſt. v. 316. Hom. Od. Z. v. 144. Laert. 
| III. 83. Horace, Od. I. 24. v. 5. Virgil. X. 
| 745. and XII. 30g. 
| | - (2) ÆEſchyl. Eumenid. v. 708. 
(x3) Callimach. Epigr. X. 2. Matth. xxvii. 
52. 1 Cor. xv. 18. 
(14) Plutarch. in Cicer. p. 871. D. 
(15) Hom, H. S. v. 274. and Od. A. v. 820, 


Herod, V. 7. $ 1. 


* — — — 
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C H A P. XIX. 
, 
Of CEREMONIES uſed to the DEAD 
before the FUNERAL. 


I. AS. ſoon as a perſon had expired, 


k. they cloſed his (1) eyes. This 
at. was expreſſed in Greek, by (2) Zuy- 
RN 3) Kalaipey— (4) ZLuvappeo TTY o0@= 
gabs. 

II. They likewiſe ſhut his ( 5) mouth. 

III. They covered his face with a (6) 
veil. 

IV. They ſtretched him out, and com- 
poſed his limbs, which was,—(7) Oplouce 
bal, (8) Ex reeht. 


V. They then waſhed the corpſe in (9) 


warm water, and (10) perfumed i it. 


VI. They next wrapped its winding- 


ſheet round it, and put on it a fine robe, 
which was commonly (11) white. 


VII. It was alſo crowned with (12) gar- 


lands. 


VIIL The 
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VIII. The corpſe was then placed in the 
entry of the (13) houſe [to place it there, 
was, (14) Deribec ha] with its feet towards 
the (15) door. 

IX. They put into the mouth of 1 

dead perſon a (16) piece of money, with 
which he was to pay (17) Charon for his 
| paſſage oyer the Styx : it was an (18) Obo- 
Tus; and its proper name in Greek was 
(19) Aovany. 
0 _ Beſides, they put into the mouth of 
a dead man, a cake, of which honey was 
the principal ingredient, to pacify the 
growling (20) Cerberus. 

XI. All theſe ceremonies preceding ſe- 
pulture were expreſſed by (21) vues 
| —and (22) Luyxowudn. 

XII. While the corple was in the AY 
a veſſel with water, named (23) Apdayir, 
was ſet before the door, in which thoſe 
waſhed themſclyes who were polluted by 


the ue) of the (24) dead body. 


NOTES 
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NOTES tw CHAP, XIX. 


(1) Kirchmann. de Fun. Rom. I. 6. 

(2) Eurip. Hecub. v. 430. | 

(3) Hom. Ia. A. v. 433. Od. A. v. 425. 08. 
Q. v. 295. 

(4) Euripid. Phæniſf. v. 1400. | 

(5) Hom. 04. A. v. 425, 

(6) Euripides. Hippolyt. v. 1458. Hecub, 
v. 432. Hom. Oò. Q. v. 292. 

(7) Euripides. Hippolyt. v. 786. Caſaub. 
ad Theocrit. Idyll. I. 139. Led. Theocrit. c. I, 
P- 241. 

(8) Euripid. 1 c. v. 789. Te” 
09) Hom. 09. g. v. 44. Euripid. Phæniſſ. 
v. 1239. and 1661. Actor. IX. 37. lian, V. 
H. IV. 1. | 
(10) Hom. B. . v. 350. Martial. II. 12. 

(11) Hom. B. Z. v. 352. Od. B. v. 97. Eu- 
rip. Alceſt. v. 156. Flutarch. * Arato. p. 
1051: E. +: 

(12) Euripides. Phæniſſ. v. 1626 Schol. 
Ariſtoph. Ecclef. v. 533. Anthol. II. p. 173. 

(13) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Lyſiſtr.  v. 6.” 
Pollux gives us the reaſon why the corpſe was 
placed there VIII. 7, Segm. 65. See Suidas, 
af the word Ięovxtire, 1 


(14) De- = 
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(14) Demoſth. Macart. p. 666. C. Lyſias 
contr. Eratoſth. p. 92. Lucian de LuQti, p. 
302. Eurip. Hecub. v. 613. ay 

(15) Hom. U. T. v. 212. and Euſtath. ad h. 
J. p. 1246. 1. 3: Sce Scaliger, ad Feſt. in, Con- 
locare. 

(16) Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Ran. v. 140. 

(17) Lucian. de Luc, p. 302. Euſtath. ad 
Os. p. 728, 1. 33. Callimach, Fragm. p- 247. 
and p. 361. n. 110. 

(18) Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 308, 264. Ca- 
tapl. p. 422. Lucian, and others, ſpeak only 
of one Obolus; Ariſtoph. Ran. v. 140. ſpeaks 
of two; but rather from a comic liberty, than 
from a ſtrict adherence to fact, in the opinion 
of Hemſterhus. Ad Lucian. Dialog. p- 17. See 
Juvenal, III. 267. 

(19) This name was given it by ſome bar- 
barous nation; not by the Greeks. Etymol. 
at the word Aas. Pollux, IX. 6. Segm. 82. 
Suidas, and Heſych. at this word. Strabo, VII. 
P. 257. 

(20) Schol. Ariltoph. ad Loaf. v. 601. v 
gl. Eneid. VI. 420. | 
(21) Schol. Æſchyl. Theb. v. 1032. 
(22) Id. ibid. Zſchylus terms this whole 
ceremonial, ExPoga— the Scholiaſt of Aſchylus 
KL.. Herodian,—Kndua, I. 5, 8, 1. 

* 623) Pol 
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(23) Pollux, VIII. 7. Segm. 66. Heſych. 
at this word. Caſaub. ad Charact. Theoph. 
XVI. p. 339. : 7 

(24) Ariſtoph. Eccleſ. v. 1025, calls this veſ- 
fel likewiſe, Orgaxo, Euripid. Alceſt. v. g9. 
IInyatov i tri Ohr ruναε -A ciſtern to 
waſh one's hands in, before the door of the de- 
ceaſed, Heſychius likewiſe termed it ryalor; 
an appellation, which, as Kuſter thinks, be 
grounds on the above-cited paſſage of Euri- 
pides, Kuſter ad Ariſtoph. I, c. 


/ 
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CHAP. XX. 


of he Foxzzas ProCee5I0N. 


J. L 0 carry the corpſe out of the 

houſe was, in Greek, (1) Ex- 

pege (2) Exxouicer—whence are derived 

the ſubſtantives—(3) Expoga—(4) Exxopudn. 

II. The body was carried out at Athens 

before the rifing of the ſun, ” virtue of 
an (5) expreſs law. | 

III. (6) The body was carried out by 
day, and not by night, by the other 
Greeks, who, notwithſtanding, uſed (7) 
funeral torches. 

IV. They buried at (8) break of day, 
only youths who died in the flower of their 
age. . 

V. It appears that in early times they 
had contrived nothing to lay dead bodies 
upon when they were to be carried forth 
to ſepulture. But in later ages, they were 
laid on biers, and carried by men called 

(. c) veſ- 
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(10) Veſpillones. The body of a warriour 
was laid upon a (11) ſhield, particularly 
among the (12) Lacedzmonians, 

VI. In the funeral proceſſion were the 
relations of the deceaſed; and other per- 
ſons, men, and women, who were invited 
to this (14) ceremony. But in ſome coun- 
tries, none but the relations of the dead 
could attend his (15) funeral, And even 
at Athens, by a law of Solon, women un- 
der ſixty years of age were only permitted 


to attend the funerals of their very near 
(16) relations. 


—— — 2 — — 
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NOTES oo CHASE. 


(1) Demoſth. Macart. 666. C. 

(2) Elian. V. H. c. VIII. 4. 

(3) Thucyd. II. 34. | 

(4) Lucil. Anthol. II. 32. Epigr. 4. p. 156. 

(5) A law of Solon, according to Demoſ- 
thenes, Macart. p. 666. C. But according to 
Cicero, it was a law of Demetrius Phalereus; 
Cic. de Leg. II. 26. ; 

I (6) Eu- 
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(6) Euripides, in Troad. v. 446. 
(7) To light the funeral-pile, Kirchmann, 
de Fun. Rom. II. 3. 
(89 Heraclid. Pont. in Allegor. p. 492. Achil- 
les, in Hom, Od. Q. v. 72. Patroclus, B. v. 
v. 226. and others mentioned by Gale ad Hera- 
clid. I. c. See Muret. Var. Lect. XIII. 2. Voſſ. 
ad Melam. III. 7. p. 575. 
(9) Euſtath. ad B. . v. 136. p. 1402, l. 26. 
(10) Euripides. Alceſt. v. 607. 
(11) Virgil. Eneid. X. 50b. It 
(12) Plutarch. Apophth. Laczner. p. 241. F. 
(13) Thucyd. II. 34. Sophocles—Ajax Ma- 
ſtig. v. 1189. Ariſtotle. Ethic. IX. 11, 
(14) Eurip. Alceſt. v. 629. 
- . (r5) Cicero de Leg. II. 26. 
(6) Demoſth. Macart. p. 666. C. 
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C HAP. XXI. 


Of their Gard and MouRNING. 


Y N the death of a friend, they ſe- 
cluded themſelves from gaiety, 
from (1) entertainments, from games and 
(2) public ſolemnities, from the enjoyment 
of wine and muſic. They ſat in ſolitaty 
and (3) gloomy places. 3 | 
II. They ſtripped themſelves of all (4) 
external ornaments, and put on (5) mourn» 
ing: their mourning was a (6) coarſe, (7) 
black ſtuff, 

III. They tore their hair, and ſhaved 
their (8) heads. | 

TV. In extreme grief, they even rolled 
" themſelves in the duſt, and (9) mire. 

V. They ſprinkled (10) aſhes upon their 
heads, \ 
VI. When they appeared in public, they 
had a veil thrown over their (11) heads. 


E e VII. They 
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VII. They ſmote their breaſts with their 
(12) hands, and they tore their (13) faces. 

VIII. They cried with a lamentable (14) 
tone, E, E. 

IX. As the Romans in funerals had their 
(15) Prefice, the Greeks had their (16) 
EZzexo: de., who walked at the head of 
the proceſſion, and by the melancholy 
ſtrains they ſung, deeply affected the (17) 
company. 

X. Theſe ſtrains were called, (18) Oxo- 
Guppuor—(19) Inhua—(20) A- AA; 

XI. Theſe vocal mourners ſung thrice— 

s 1 During the proceſſion—2* Round the 
pile—3* Round the (21) grave. | 

XII. Flutes were likewiſe played upon at 

funerals, to heighten the (22) ſolemnity. 


— — 
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NOTES to CHAP, XXI. 


(1) Lucian. de Luci. p. 307. 

(2) Euripides, Alceſtid. v. 341. 

(3) Hom. Od. A. v. 101. Plutarch uns 
this grief as immoderate. Conſol. ad Uxor. p. 


610. A. 


(4) Ly- 
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(4) Lycophr. Caſſandr. v. 862. Ovid. Met. 
VI. 566. 

(5) Terence. Heaut. II. 3, 45. 

(6) Some critics give this ſenſe to the paſ- 
ſage of Terence to which I have juſt referred. 

(7) Euripides. Helen. v. 10gg. Alceſtid. v. 
21g. and 427. + See Perizon, ad lian. XII. x, 
n. 32. 

(8) Hom. Od. A. v. 197. N. v. 45. Herodo- 
tus, II. p. 115. E. Xenoph. Helen. I. p. 350, 
J. 9. Elian. V. H. VII. 8. 

(9) Lucian. de Lun, p. 303. How, H. 
Q. v. 640. | 

(10) Lucian, I. o. Hom. B. L. v. 23. Ovid. 
Met. VIII. v. 525: 

41) Anthol. V. Epigr. 33. Euripides, Sup- 
plic. III. Oreſt. v. 294. Lamb. Bos, ad Marc. 
xiv. 72. | 

(42) Lucian. de Luctd, p. 303. Ovid. He- 
Foid. XV. 123. | 

0 13) Lucian. J. c. Dozuooew rape ae To muke 
ane's cheeks bleed. See Not. ad Petron. c. CXI. 
All jthis external grief was prohibited by a law 
of Solon, Cic. de Leg. II. 25. 

(14) Zſchyl. Theb. 323. The Scholiaſt of 
Ariſtophanes, ad Av. v. 217. ſays the word 
Elegy comes from E acyav. At, av, was another 
doleful exclamation. See the notes to Ovid. 

| E e 2 „ Bn 
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Met. X. 215. Perhaps, the dipthong Ai, had 
the ſame ſound with the letter E. This ſeems 
to be proved by Rutgerſius— in Var, Lect. II. 
5. P- 206. 

(15) Feſtus, at the word Prefice. Plautus, 
Trucul, II. 6, 14. 

(16) Hom. Ia. Q. v. 721. Euſtath. ad h. I. 
p. 1513. I. 36. 6 

(1) Lucian de Luctù, p. 306. 

(18) Athen. XIV. 3. p. 619. B. | 

(19) Eurip. Suppl. v. 281. Troad. v. 600. 
Heſych. at this word. 

(20) Athen. IJ. c. Euſtath. ad Ia. p. 1223. 
I. 8. and Schol. Apollon. Rhod. IV. p. 294. 

(21) They ſung the epitaphs, and funeral 
verſes —ErT1xndeo—o0r Opnvov emrixndeov, See Sca- 
lig. Poetic. I. 50, 117. and IIL 121. p. 385. 
Elſner. ad Joann, IX. 31. 

(22) Lucian, de Luctd, p. 305. Euripid. 
Troad. v. 126. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Av. 217. 
Suid. at the word, Eee, Not. ad Mat. ix. 23. 
and the authors cited by Spencer, de Leg. 
Hebr. Rit. p. 1135. and by Zornius, Biblioth. 
Antiq. Exeg. p. 581. 
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C H AFP. 2a 


Qf their MANN ER of BuRYING and 
BURNING their DE AD. 


I. IN the early times they buried their 
(1) dead. This was their cuſtom 
in the days of (2) Cecrops. 

II. The body was laid horizontally in the 
coffin, with the head to the Weſt, that it 
might look to the riſing ſun. Such was 
the cuſtom of the Athenians, and the other 
Greeks, except the Megarenſes, who laid 

their dead bodies in the (3) oppoſite poſi- 
tion. 
III. The cuſtom of burning dead bodies 
introduced by (4) Hercules, after his 
time ſpread over all (5) Greece. 

IV. The pile of wood on which the 
corple was placed, was termed, (6) Ilvgz. 

V. They likewiſe threw on the pile (7) 


different animals, (8) odours and perfumes. 
E e 3 VI. They 
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VI. They threw on it alſo the cloaths 
of the (9) dead, and his arms, if he was a 
(10) ſoldier, 

VII. At the funerals of generals, the ſol- 
diers, and all who were preſent, (11) 
marched thrice round the funeral-pile, (12) 
from right to left, in honour of the de- 
ceaſed, 

VIII. Whilſt the pile burned, the friends 
of the dead made libations of (13) wine, 
Y ſtanding, and invoked his (14) Manes. 

IX. When the pile was conſumed, they 
extinguiſhed the fire by pouring (ig) wine 
ypon it, | 

X. Then the relations of the deceaſed 
collected his aſhes, and his (16) bones. 

XI. They waſhed the bones with wine, 
and put them into (17) oil. 

XII. They were then, with the aſhes, 
locked in an (18) urn. The urns for that 
purpoſe were called in Greek, (19) Kanter 
(20) Kowo Tor (2 1) Aagraxeo— (22) Ogohn- 
xa; — They were of (23) wood, of (24) 


ſtone, of (25) — and—of (26) gold. 
NOTES 
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NOTES to CHAP. XXIL 


(1) Cicero, de Leg. II. 22,—On the Sicyo- 
nian manner of interment, ſee Pauſanias—Co- 
rinth. VII. p. 126.—on the Perſian manner 
Lucian. de Lyety, p. 306. on the Roman —Pliny, 
VII. 54. on the origin of the cuſtom of burying 
the dead, ſee Euſtath. ad Ia. A. p. 32. I. 35. 

(2) Cie, de Leg, II. 25. | 

(3) Elian. V. H. VII. 19. and V.”z4, Plut. 
Solon, 83. E. 

(4) Schel, Min. ad H. A. v. 52. Euſtath. ad 
D. A. p. 32. J. 35. 

(5) Tet this cuſtom was not indiſpenſable, and 
was not always obſerved, as we find by Pauſa- 
nias, Corinth. vii. p. 126. See Plato. Phæd. 
885. 

(6) Hom. Ix. A. v. 32. Q. v. 786. F. v. 145. 

(7) Hom. 09. Q. v. 65, H. F. v. 166. 

(8) Hom. Od. g. v. 67. Kirchmann. de Fun. 
Rom. III. 4, 5. 

(9) Lucian. in Nigria. p. * Euripides. 
Rheſ. v. 960. 

(10) Hom. N. Z. v. 418. 08. A. v. 74. 

(11) Hom. D. F. v. 13. Od. Q. v. 68. Apoll. 
Rhod. v. 1059. 

(32) Statius. Theb. VI. 215. 

Eeq (13) Hom 
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(13) Hom. B. v. v. 220. Lucian, de Lui, 
p. 3. | | 
(14) Hom. I. c. Zſchyl, Chæphor. v. 86. 
and v. 128. | 

(15) Hom. B. Q. v. 791. F. v. 250. 5 8 
Eneid. VI. 227. 

(16) Hom. B. F. v. 237. Q. v. 791. Pind. 
Pyth. Od. Antiſtr. T. v. 7. This was Ogoxequen, in 
Gloſſ. Vet. and Oc Diod. Sic. IV. 39. 
p- 243. In Latin, W See Kirchmann. 
De Fun. III. 6. 

(17) Hom. 08. Q. v. 73. Tibull. III. 2, 19. 

(18) Hom, D. Y. v. 243. Q. v. 795. Od. g. 

v. 74. 

(1.9) Herodot. III. 15. § 16. IV. 1. $6, 7. 

(20) Moſchus. Idyll. IV. 34. 

(21) Hom. Ia. Q. v. 795. Od. Q. v. 74. Ap- 
pio. 

(22) Lycophr. Caſſandr. v. 367. Opelaxein K. 

See Kirchmann. III. 8. 23 oy 

(23) Of cedar. | | 

(24) Xiphil. Sever. 1 

(25) Ammian. Marcell. XIX. 

(26) Hom. Ia. T. v. 243- Moſchus, Idyll. 


IV. 34. 
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CHAP; RES 
Of TomsBs and MonNUMENTS. 


HE Greeks uſed to inter their 

dead without their (1) cities, 
commonly by the (2) ſides of their high- 
ways, that they might not be polluted by 
touching a (3) corpſe, nor incommoded by 
its (4) ſmell. 

II. We read, however, that they ſome- 
times buried their dead in an elevated part 
of a city. But this was an honorary diſtine- 
tion, payed to thoſe who had been of im- 
portant ſervice to their ( 5) country, a 

III. Lycurgus permitted the Lacedzmo- 
nians to bury their dead in the city, and 
even round their (6) temples. 

IV. They prayed that the earth might 
lie light on their friends, and illuſtrious 
(7) men—and that on their enemies, and 
the wicked, it might be 0 TY and 

oppreſſive. | 


I. 


I V. In 
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V. In the early ages their tombs were 
commonly caverns; their name was, (9) 
Tri. 

VI. But in after times they built, with 
much labour, and expence, monuments of 
ſtone—chiefly in honour of (10) great men. 

VII. Their ordinary tombs were of earth, 
and were called, (11) X»pare. 

VIII. Their tombs of ſtone were poliſh- 
ed, whence they took the following names 
—(12) Seo. T&pu—and Tobi. I 

IX. Their tombs were likewiſe adorned 
with pillars of ſtone, termed (13) rr. 
on thoſe pillars they engrayed (14) inſerip- 
tions. 

X. They were alſo frequently adorned 
with (15) images. 

XI. As the object of ſuch monuments 
was the preſervation of the memory of the 
deceaſed, the tombs were often called 
(16) Mynpeiz—(17) Mn,⁸Nx (18) LAH r. 

XII. Beſides theſe ſepulchres, which 


contained corpſes, aſhes, bones of the 
| dead, 
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dead, they ſometimes erected (19) hono- 
rary monuments, in which there were nei- 
ther bodies, nor bones, nor (20) aſhes, and 
which were therefore called, (21) Kevora- 
Sic, and (22) Kevypn, 

XIII. Of theſe tombs, ſome were built 
in honour of illuſtrious men interred in 


other (23) places—and ſome, in honour of 


thoſe who had been deprived of ſepulture, 
and whoſe tmanes, they imagined, could 
not reſt, unleſs they raiſed to them ſuch an 
empty (24) tomb. They invoked the 


dead thrice aloud, inviting them to (25) | 


enter theſe monuments. 


_—_— ME. 


9 
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NOTES tw CHAP, XXII. 


(1) Cic. ad Div. IV. 12. $9, Liv. XXI. 24. 
See Kirchmann. II. 20-who ſays, on Plato's 
authority, that in the very early ages, they kept 
the dead in their houſes; a cuſtom which wan 
aboliſhed, and ſubſiſted not in the time of Plato. 

(2) Eurip. Alceſt. v. 835. Rheſ. v. 88x. 
Menandr. Fragm. ex Incert. Comced. n. 258. p. 
276. Theoctit, Idyll. VII. 10. Pauſan. Attic. 


II. p. 6. 
(3) Eurip, 
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(3) Eurip. Tphigen. in Taur. v. 380. Lucian, 
de Dea Syr. p. 682. Kirchmann. II. 21. 

(4) This reaſon is given by Iſidorus, Orig. 
Es c. II. 

(5) Thus the tomb of Themiſtocles was in 
the Forum of the Magneſians. Plutareh. The- 
miſt. p. 128. C. Thus the Spartans interred 
Braſidas, from the honour they bore his me- 
mory, in their cjty. The ſame honour was payed 
to the remains of Ephron —RXenoph. Hellen. 
VII. p. 495-1. 3. 

(6) Plutarch. Lycurg. p. 56. B. 

(7) Euripides, Alceſtid. v. 462. 

(8) Callimach. Epigr. XXVIII. p. * 
Kirchmann. III. p. 390. 

(9) Hom. H. Q. v. 797. and Schol. Etymol. 
at the word, Hezz. Kirchmann. III. 15. 

(10) Petron. Matron. Epheſ. c. CXI. Cicero. 
ad Div. IV. 12. Marc. xv. 46. Mat. xxvii. 60. 
and Saumaiſe, ad Solin. p. 851. 

(11) Euripides, Hecub. v. 22 1. Hence, ten 
gu - aggerere. Tumulum. Hom. B. g. v. 
801. and xn hal. See Anthol. III. 14. Epigr. 
14. Pauſan. VIII. 16. p. 632. 

(2) Euripides, Alceſtid. v. 836. Helen. v. 
993. 3 

(13) Hom. Ia. A. v. 371. P. v. 434. Pind. 


Nem 09. X. Epod. A. v. 1, 2. calls a pillar of 
. this 
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this kind Aya aide, Eeces reręoStatuam 
Plutoniam, politum Saxum. 

(14) Theophr. Charact. c. XIV. Diog. Laert. 
I. 48. Callim. Epigr. XVI. p. 196. By a law of 
Lycurgus, the names only of thoſe who had done 
ſome ſignal ſervice to their country were per- 
mitted to be engraven. Plutarch. Lycurg, p. 56. 
B. Theſe inſcriptions were termed, EnriypaPe. 
Artemid. V. 75. and in Latin, T:tuli. Ovid. 
Heroid. XIV. 128. | 125 

(15) Thus, on the tomb of Iſocrates, there 
was the figure of a ram and a ſyren lying upon 
it. Plutarch. In Decem Oratorib. n. 4. p. 838. 
on the tomb of Diogenes was a dog of Parian 
marble. Diog. Laert. VI. 78. on that of Archi- 
medes, a ſphere, and a cylinder, Cicer. Tuſc. 
Quæſt. V. 23. See, in Pollux, VIII. 5. S. 66. 
the figures with which the tombs ef girls were 
adorned. : | 
( 6) Lucian. Philopſeud. p. 349. Marc. xv. 46. 

(17) Theophr. Charact. c. XIV. Pauſan. 
Corinth. XX. p. 156. 

(18) Callim. Epigram. XVIII. 4. p. 197. A- 
riſtoph. Eccleſ. v. 1100. Theſmoph. v. 893. 
(19) Callim. I. c. Honorarius Tumulus. 
Sueton. In Claud. c. I. Tumulus inanis, Virg. 
Eneid. III. 304. VI. 305. 

(20) A tomb of this kind Pallas orders Tele- 
machus to raiſe—09. A. v. 291. Such a tomb 
Menelaus 
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Menelaus erected in Egypt after he received the 
news of the death of his brother Agamemnon. 
Od. A. v. 584. See Euripides, in Helen. v. 1255. 

(21) Suidas, at this word, from which is de- 
rived the verb KnoraÞii Eutip Fellen. v. 1862. 
Lamptid. In Alexandr. v. 63. 

(22) Lycophr. Caſſandr. v. 370. and Meur- 
ſius, ad h. loc. 

(23) The tomb of 6 one of e. 
Pauſan. Attic. II. p. 6. 

(24) Some of theſe tombs are mentioned by 
Thucyd. II. 34. and by Xenoph. de Exped. VI. 
p. 297. I. 54. In this cuſtom was included the 
imaginary ſepulture of thoſe who had been 
drowned. Kuhn. ad Pauſ. Phocic. c. XXIX. 
p. 869. See Interpr. ad Horat. I. Od. 28. Fe- 
ſtus, at the word Fræcidania. Interpretes Pe- 


ron. 
(25) Hom. 09. I. v. 64. wor Euſtath. ad h. 1. 


P. 235. I. 4. Pindar. Pyth. Od. IV. Epod. Z. v. . 
and Schol. ad h. I. Virg. Eneid. VI. 506. This 
evocation of the manes was termed—Yuxayuyie. 
Euſtath. I. c. and this Fhiebagegia differs little 
from the magical Pſycagogia, of which we have 
taken notice in the chapter on Divination. 


e 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of other Honours payed to the Dea. 


I. UNERAL orations in praiſe of 
the dead were pronounced before 
their (1) tombs, particularly if they had 
rendered themſelves famous by actions be- 
neficial to their (2) country, if they had 
died fighting valiantly in (3) battle. 
TI. (4) Funeral games were inſtituted in 
honour of them. 
III. After the obſequies there was a 
\ feaſt in the houſe of the neareſt relation of 
the (5) deceaſed. This feaſt was called— 
(6) Tlepidermvoy —_ ( 7) Nexpodermvoy — ard (8) 
Taps, 
TV. The fragments which fell from the 
table in this feaſt, were conſecrated to the 
(9) manes, and carried to the tomb for its 
(10) ſuſtenance. rh 
V. In the early times filence was en- 
joined at theſe feaſts; but in the latec 
ages, the gueſts were permitted to converſe . 
on 
$ 


— —— — ſ— — — 
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on the good qualities of the (1 1) dead 
Hence aroſe a proverbial phraſe, by which 
a bad (12) character was ſtrongly implied 
w—Oux era, od & Tepiderrve — You 
would not be praiſed even at a funeral en- 
tertainment. 
VI. Lamps were likewiſe Loinetimes 
burned, in honour of the dead, in ſubter- 
ranean (13) caverns. 

VII. It was alſo cuſtomary to few theſe 
tombs with herbs, and flowers, with (15) 
amaranths, (16) roſes, (17) myrtle, but 


moſt profuſely with (18) pariley ; whence 


came the proverbial exprefſion—Agirbas s- 
awou—Apii ægere — To ſignify Wat a man's 
diſeaſe was (19) deſperate. 

VIII. Sacrifices were offered, and liba- 


tions made in (20) cavities dug in the earth, 
IX. The ſacrifices which they offered to 


the dead, were, (21) black ſheep, and (22) 


black and barren heifers, from the fore- 
head of which they cut the longeſt hairs; 
—The verb to expreſs the cutting of theſe 

"> "Bak, 
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hairs, WAS — (2 3) AT&gxo0a — the hairs 
were termed— (24) ATapyai. 
EX. The libations were of (2 5) blood; 
(26) water, (27) wine, and (28) milk ; but 
the principat one was (29) honey; which 
they made. a ſymbol of (30) death. Thus, 
they thought, they appeaſed the 31) 
manes. 

XI. The water uſed for theſe libatiaiie 
was called — (32) XQ9omov Aourpoy; or, in 
dne word—(33) Acvrgov. Its term at A- 
thens was, ( 34) Aro. 


f Xil. On the tomb of a child the watet 
was poured by a (35) child; on that of a 


virgin, by a (36) virgin; and on that of a 
married man, by a woman, who was: called 
(37) Eyxorpicpe. 

XIII. Theſe ſacrifices in honour of the 
wanes were offered on the (38) ninth and 
(39) thirtieth day after the interment. 
They were repeated in moſt of the ſtates 
of Greece in the month (40) Antheſte> 
rion. 


Ff XIV. Such 
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XIV. Such were the honours which the 
Greeks payed to the dead, and which, in 
their language were termed—{41) O 

(42) An (43) Nofaigeie—by the La- 
tins—(44) Fufta. 

XV. vet ſome men they deemed un - 
worthy of ſepulture. It was not granted 
by the Athenians to (45) traitors, and (46) 
facrilegious perſons. 


* dt. * 
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NOTES to CHAP. ww 


1 


_ (1) ien de Lu, p. 307. See Plutarch. 
| In Poplicol. p. 102. Dion. Halicarn. Archo! 
| V. p. 291. J. 5. | 
(2) Dionyſius Halic. I. c. I. 30. compares the 
funeral eulogiums of the Romans with thoſe 
of the Athenians, and thinks the former more 
judicious in beſtowing their encomiums than 
the latter For the Athenians praiſed only thoſe 
who had ſignalized themſelves in war; but the 
Romans celebrated men of merit in every ca- 
pacity. 
(3) Plato, Menexem. Thucys. II. 34. Mar- 
tial virtue is the ſubject of the Eritrea, the fu- 
| neral 


neral oration, which is the ſecond of the ora- 
tions of Lyſias, P- II. and of the Aoyos eritraÞug 
of Demoſthenes, p. 152. 

(4) Pauſan. Arcad. IV. p. 605, fays Azanes; : 
an Arcadian, was the firſt who was honoured 
with theſe games. Theſe games are celebrated 
in Homer, B. F. v. 274, 680. Od. Q. v. 85. In 
Thucyd. VIII. and in Plutarch; nnn p. 
285. B. &c. 

(5) It was the neareſt relation of the de- 
ceaſed who gave the feaſt, though not in his 
houſe; but in that of another of his friends. 
See Demoſth, de Coron. p.-335. C. and in Ho- 
mer. Ia. x. v. 28. the funeral entertainment of 
Patroclus js given in the tent of his e 
Achilles. 

(6) Demoſth. de Coron. p. 353. B. Loci 
de Lud. p. 307. 

(7) Stob. Serm. 55. p. 229. and Artemid. 
I. S. expreſs it in two words—Nexgov Ge. 

(8) Hom. D. v. O&T. v. 309. Heſiod. Egy. 
733. Græv, Lect. Heſiod. c. XV, p. 76. 

(9) Athen. X. 7. p. 427. E. Pythagoras 
ſeems to allude to this cuſtom in Diog. Laert. 
VIII. 34. So does Tibullus, I. 6. v. 17. ac- 
cording to Moretus, and others. See Brouk- 
huſ ad * I, | 


F f 2 (10) Te- 
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(10) Terence, Eunuch. III. 2. 38. Catull, 
Carm. 60. Interpr. ad Plaut. Pſeudol. I. 3. 
127. Feſtus, at the word Culina. 

(11) Cicero de Leg. II. 25. 

(12) Suidas at the phraſe, Ouz erramtauns. 

(13) See, Petron. c. CXI. This was likewiſe 
an Egyptian cuſtom. - Herodot. II. p. 157. D.— 
and a Roman one. Modeſtin. l. 44. F. De 
Manum. Teſtam. 

(14) Sophocles. Electr. v. 896. 

(15) Philoſtrat. Heroic. chap. XIX. p. 741. | 

(16) Anacreon. Od, LIL. 25. Atiſtænet. J. 
Ep. 36. p. 162. | 

(17) Euripides. Electr. v. 32 n 

(18) Polyan. Stratag. V. 12. 9 1. Syigas, at 
the words—Leawov FePavos. | 

(1g) Plutarch. Timoleon. p. 248. D. Suidas, 
at the phraſes—Zeaweu defras d roc - and Tau TeAuy 
girras. s 

(20) Hom. od. A. v. 26 calls theſe "2 RE 
Neal. Euripides, Iphig., in Taur. v. 160. 
Electr. v. 509. To make theſe libations, i8, 
' TypEwras xoac—in Sophocles—Electr. v. 408. 
See the verſes of Cleidemes 1 by Athen. IX. 
18. P. 410. A, __ | 

(21) Euripides. Electr. v. 513, Seneca. 
CEdipod. v. 556. A. F 

(22) On the black heifers. See Virg. Eneid. 

3 | V. 97. 
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V. 97. VI. 243. on the barren heifers Homer, 
Od. K. v. 522. 

(23) Hom. Od. T. v. 445. Z. 422. This verb 
alſo ſignifies, to make the firſt libations at any 
ſacrifices. See Euripides, Electr. v. 811. Sa- 
crifices to the infernal deities were begui in the 
ſame manner. Virgil. Eneid. VI. 245. 

(24) Eurip. Oreſt. v. 96. and Schol. ad h. I. 

(25) Eurip. Iphigen. in Taur. v. 163. 

(26) Sophocles, Electr. v. 436. . Kirehmang, | 
de Fun. IV. ap. 666. 

(27) Lucian. de Luctù, p. 305. Virg. - 
. V. 77. | 

(28) Eurip. Oreſt. v. 115. 

(29) Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. v. 165, 633. 

(30) Porphyr. De Antro Nymphar. P. 235+ 
I. 21. 
(31) n in Taur. v. 70 . 
ſchyl. Chæph. v. 13. 

(32) Heſych. at the words A ae. Sui- 
das, at the ſame words. 

(33) Sophocles, Electr, v. 4 436 » 

(34) Athen. IX. 18. p. 40g. F. Euſtath. ad 
Og. A. p. 33. 1.46. AEſchyl. Chæphor. v. 127. 
ſubſtitutes Xenbas for Aovrgz, See ad h. l. 
Staal. 9. 818. 
| (35) Demoſthenes, adv. Leocharem. pag 673 

\, Harpocrat, at the word AovrgePogo. SY 

(36) Hence, probably, the tombs of virgins 

were 


} 
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were adorned with repreſentations of virging 
holding ewers in their hands. Pollux, VIII. 7. 
Segm. 66, Kirchmann, de Fun, TV. 2. p. 


FL.) Etymol. Magn. at the word EyXvrpicgias. 
Suidas, at the fame word. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad 
Veſp. v. 288, where we have the word Eyyure 
inſtead of Eyxorpicgiar - 

(38) Hence they took the epithet, Fwara, 
H#us, O rat. VII. de Cironis Hæredit. p. 522, 
In Latin, Novemdialia. See Taubmann, Plaut. 
Avlular. II. 4, 45- There were likewiſe No- 
vemdialia of another kind; expiations which 
laſted nine days after the appearance of prodi- 
gies: theſe Novemdialia are ſometimes men- 
tioned by Livy, I. 31. XIX. 14. 

(39) Harpocrat. at the word 3 Pol- 
lux, I. 9. Segm. 66. - ; 

(40) Caſaub. Athen. III. 19. p. 120. 

(41) Plutarch. In Num. p. 67. KE. 

(42) Ariſtot. de Virtut. where ſpeaking of 
funeral rites, he calls them, Aixalouyn Tgog 22 | 
XAT IN 9fpEVOUG. 

(43) Demoſth. Macart. p. 677. B. cus, Q- 
rat. I. De Cleonymi Hæredit. p. 364. | 

(44) Cicero, de Leg. II. 22. Heir. Magius, 
In Var, Le&. II. 119. p. 111. 
6p) Diod. Sic. AVI. 67. p. 64% A. So- 
2 phocles, 
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phocles, Antiq. v. 204. Thucyd. I. 138, 
Scheff. and Kuhn. ad Zlian. V. H. IV. 7. 


(46) Xenophon, Hiſt. Græc. I. p. 351.1. 39. 
Meurſ. Them. Attic: II, 2. Pauſanias, Lacon. 


c. X. p. 230. 
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